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RESETS •ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS? 


General Report tlie year^lSoO, an the Schools inspected in the 
^Jountics of Wilts arM Be%l&y^ly Her Majesty s Inspector of 
Sclmls, the R«v. IJki^ Mo«^:ley, M.A., F.il.S.,^&c. ^ 

My I4ORDS, • ^ •* 

, ’ The number of c|iilclrer^between the ages of 5 ^nd 15 
(or 4 and 14) in the cclinties of Wilts an^ Befks, by the census of 
1841, was 99,650. If tlies^iunnJbers be supposed n^t to 
increased during the^ast tci^ears,*and if the children V the podt* lalwurcrs i 
in \\}g 0 ? agricultural cftunti^be su{5jx)scd to be'ar fc the rest, the 
same proportion i^kJi the ^limber cS agricultiy^al labourers hi 
'ijigland above 20 v’ears of age bears to the ijiimber ot tanners, 
iX. 7k ♦ VVh;it nrn- 




th(?^ will the number of such children be 78,554.* What pro 
visioi^ the?e is made for the education of these labourers^ children 
is chiefly in Natioral schools, * ' 

The number such sc\|ools was, in the year 1846-7, in Wilts 
408, and in Berks 274 ;t and the number of children attending 
them was, in Wilt^J9,089, and in Berl« 12,854, or fli the tw o 
counties 31,943. So that the nuniber of labourers' children not 
attending any school may be presumed to be not loss than 
46,6U ; that is to ^ay, only 1 in 2*459, or ab/lit 7 in 17 d* the 
children of the labouring classes who are of^n age to gip to school 
(from 4 to 14), do go to school (f. c., to church schools). Of the 
entire postulation of the two counties, thc^ proportion attending 
church day-schools appears by the Inquiry of 4he National 
Society” before quoted, to l^ve been in 1846-7, in Wilts, 1 in 13^^, 
and in Berios 1 in 43. > 

Of the 682 National schools in these lwT> counfcies, 93 4iave 
been aid^«h]^ public grants, ajid aT’e ^iierSfore liable , to inspection, 

1^0 . ^ 

* In the year 1841 the fanb^rs and gwziers i^ngland numbered 194,596, and 
they employed 724,625 ag'iftultural lab<jare|p, being at th^^te of 3* 72 each. ^ 
4 Gei^ral Inquiry made by the Nu^al Society during the years 1846-<, 
London, 1849. ^ • 

1 I am very sensible of the unftrtriuty 'which, in the present state our intonna- 
tion, attaches to computations of this kind ; and it is 'with great satisfaction th^ 
hai;fi learned it to be the intention of the Registrar-General to include some of The 
stauiUh of education in the approaching census. The necesSty of further data to 
accuracy and predlsioo, in cpmpntations such as I have attempted in the text, is 
ohrioos. 
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Knmber of and 17 others have invited it. In 54, ^upil-^achers have*been 
tJwS^'pupii. appointed, numbering in the f^hole 84, and 21, are taught by 
have certificated teachers. • • 

1 devoted part of th^ month af May, and the months of October, 
November, and December, to the inspection of these schooje ; but 
my labours were confined fj those which are tihight bj^rtificated 
teachers, or in,which there are pupil-teachers or candidates for the 
office of pufM-teachers. The rest of my titne has been occupied in 
the inspection of Training SchooU,*^of the Dockyard schools, and the 
Royal Naval Schools at Greenwich Hoj|jfital, *and the exa- 
mination of candidates for certificates. * 

I have appended a special report ^n each bf the element jjy 
scho<fis which have thus ifi^pected^Appendix A). , There 
present in* 48 of these scfiools, >.c tVe examinations, 3,422 
children. They .could have accommcflated children. They 
were, therefore, less than half fi^l. Their ages were in thelbllow- 
^ing pfoportions : — * 
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Increase in The number of children who had h»ft them* flu ring the twelve 
of^chiid?^T preceding my examination was 1,488, and the number who 

the had been admitted to ftiem I*,853, so that t1ie aggregate number 
of children attending them had increased by 365, being at the rate 
of 2^ per .cent, attribute this increase to the greater popularity 
of the schools, growing out of the increased facilities they aflbrd for 
the educafion ol^' the\;hildr,en, and chiefly from the labours of the 
pupil- teachers. In the schools where pupil-teachers are^ employed, 
the monitorial sys|enf has generally been given up. Many of these 
Tj»e pupil- pupil-teachers are entitled now to rank as assistant masters and 
teachers. mistresses, and most effectual assistanie is rendered by them iu the 
teackingofth^ children, particularly of the lower classes, heretofof’e 
much negle(?red. A laige projjortTon of them maiiif^t an interest 
in the work of the teacher, and may^bb consjfibred adapted 

to it. They hale been s#iected as The promising oiilAreu of their 
respective school^ are gener^lyt)r fair abilities, and have made 
good progress in their learning, ta«pcording to the course prescribed 
bi your Locdships^ schedule. ^ 

t Having made special inquiries from the clergy, and other 
friends and supporters of the schools, as to their conduct, I have 
great satisfaction in reporting the favourable accounts that f have 
received. I believe that there is no other class of persons of th«tt 
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aiid 17 others have invited it. In 54, ^upil-^erchers have^ieen 
appointed, numbering in the ^hole 84, and 21, are taught by 
► ^rtificated teachers. • ♦ 

^ I devoted part of th^ month of May, and the months of October, 
November, and December, to the inspection of these schoo^ ; but 
my labours were confined fc those which are taught b/certificated 
teachers, or in^hich there are pupil-teAchers or candidates for the 
office of pufV-teachers. The rest of my titne has oeen occupied in 
the inspection of Training School&,^of the Dockyard schools, and the 
Royal Naval Schools at Greentvrh HoJijtital, *and the exa- 
mination of candidates for certificatetj. , 

I have appended a special report each of the element jjy 
schodfis which have thus iH^pected^Appenjlix A). , There 
presAit in*48 oC these scfiools, ^ .c tVe e^xami nations, 3,422 
children. They .could have accommaJated 7,7^0 children. They 
were, therefore, less than half ti^ll. Their ages were in the tbllow- 
^ing pf ©portions : — * Y * - 
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Increase in The Humber of children who had h*ft them *cluring the twelve 
of months preceding my examination was 1,488, and the number who 

attending the had been admitted to Fhem 1*,853, so that t1ie aggregate numbtM* 
* of children attending them had increased by 365, being at the rate 
of 2^ per. cent. ^ attribute this increase to the greater popularity 
of the schools, growing out of the increased facilities they afford for 
the educafion ot*’ theViildi;en, and chiefly from the labours of the 
pupil-teachers. In the schools where pupil-teachers are^ employed, 
the monitorial sys|errf has generally been given up. Many of these 
The pupil- pupii-teachers are entitled now to rank as assistant masters and 
teachers. mistresses, and most effectual assistance is rendered by them in the 
teackJngofthft children, particularly of the lowgr classy, heretofofe 
much neglected. A laige projjortTon of them manifest an interest 
in the work of the teacher, and may^bb consjffcred toJjrt?^ adapted 
to it. They ha^e been selected as The pj^omising oiilAreu of their 
respective school^ are gener^llyiof fair abilities, and have made 
good progress in their learning, taccoriling to the course prycribod 
hi your Locdships’ schedule. ^ 

. Having made special inquiries Vrom the clergy, and other 
mends and supporters of the schools, as to their conduct, I have 
great satisfaction in reporting the favourable accounts that f have 
received. I believe that there is no other class of persons of that 
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age, Vbose oondi^^f, Mibjicted to the like, careful observation and 
scrutiny, would be found more Entirely fre^ from »blame. The 
schools in which pupil- teachers have Seen appointed are generally 
schools fortunate in the iupervisigp of acti\(e and zealous clergy- 
men I cannot convey in adequate terms the sense 1 entertain 
of the im{k)rtattce bf this fact* I belfeve that the success which 
has up to tikis jperiod characterized the working«pf die pupfl> 
teacher system is mailfly to be attributed to it. ^ respect to 
three pujnl-teachers, of whom utiftivourable rt^orts were made to 
me last year, and*whora|I admopished thereon, all grounds of com- 
plaint have beer^ removed. Qne having been offered a situation 
a^ schoolmistress,* and llasughU competent to it, her indentures 
have ^en given ; anot^r has^^tained a Queen's schola^hip ; 
the indentures of a thiid t^e been cancelled on the gtounS 
health ; and those Sf two «\ers by reason of inattention to their 
studies. ^ 

Where there is an infant schoiji I have no^ unfrequent ly«found fliS empWy- 
a pupil-teaclier /rom th^ girls’ school to b% occasion allyiemployeti^up”^®*^ 
in it, and this arrangement ha§j((ppea*t-ed to m% a very jutydoiis one^ 

It is important that tne ferr^|([e teachers should have experience in schools, 
the tilling of infant^. The infant school affords tnen? moreover 

E ) practice in 9ri^l« teaching, and a^ustoms th%m to pu4 whuk 
have to say under simpler forms of expression than are usually 
ired ig the school for elder children. I must further add, that 
the system of the infants* schpol has always appeared to me a 
fragment of a better system than is adapted to it in the National 
school^ and that the mistr^ of the infant school, although not so 
good a scholar as the mistress of the girls* school, isofte^i a better 
teacher. Where thefe is an infant school,* all the pupil-teachers 
in the girls’ school should, for these reasons, at some period of their 
apprenticeship labour in it; and conversely, pupjl* teachers appren- 
ticed In the infants^ school, if there be any, snould labour, for a 
lime, in the girls’ school,* the two changing ^acef. In ?ases where 
the infant^* ^oolmistress may not have scholarship enough to in- 
struct pupil-teachers, where nevertheless hftr school is efficiently 
conducted, the infants might be counted. with tne giTds’ school in 
estimating the number of pu|)il-teachers to be allowed to the school ; 
and the mistress of the girls’ school undertaking thelf instruction in 
school leamhkg, suoh a portiofi her g^tuit^ as Aie managers 
should j^dge^t, mifht be assigned *to the mistress of the infant 
school for traimng them ^ tebcViers. I^m glad !l> find that there 
is nothing in your Loedships’ Minutes which ^iq)pose8 any impe- 
dicnenk^to arrangements of thisdilhd, ancLthat they have in some 
instances received your sajjetion. # • 

ti haa often been a oiattSr of regret with me that in village vtiiage 
schpols, which are fortunate in the supervision of active alid 
atalofis clergymen, among whiqh are the beet schools that I have 
ever examiimi it is impossible, by reason of the comparatively trainiu- or 
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small number oi' children who can attend* such schools, to apTOint. 
*>^h?ch niir, in a rare» cases) moft than one, or at most two pupil- 

teaohers. There are 6ft en Scholars in such schools who, by rea- 
^nted*by SOU of the great carers bestowed upon Sthem, are very superior 
of the to the class of candidates who present themselves in th^ai^r 
town schools ; and nothing more favourable fo the training df a 
pfipil-teacher^dsan the opportunity for "^supervision which such a 
school gives, Gnd the leisure which a small parish allows to the 
clergyman, when, a% in the case 1 have suj)posed. he is desirous of 
devoting it to promote education" iit his prtrish. It would, more- 
over, assist him in maintaining a good teacher *in the school — 
which must mainly be done at lpsi»qjvn if he could add to the 
teach^’s salary t^be allowance n^le foi^eaching more then one 
puoil-teachW, without much increasino^ls lab^r. 
supernume. In accordaiicc^with these views, it "lias been suggested |jy the 
Hon. and Rev. S. Best, whose ^excellent school at Abbot’s Ann 
Jias often been brujght under’^j^our Lb^hips* notice in the Re- 
«ich schools ports of Vour Inspectoft, that, in such schools, promising can- 
Ttl^^ds.to didates fori^the office flf the pupil te^^er shq^ld be encouraged to 
remain, with (he view of theis. bcin^/ipprenticed in other jdiools 
less favourably situated, and where (as is offCii <he case in manu- 
schooisif ftcturfng clistricfs) it may nave beert found inipossible to provi^ 
needed. eligible Candidates for that office; and that although no stipafid 
could be paid to such aspirants to the office of pupil-teacner, 
y^t that the master should receive a gratuity f(^r instructing fhem. 
For the carrying out of such apian it wmjld probably be expedient 
to apprentice them in the first instance as unpaid and supernu- 
merary pupil-teachers,^aiid then to transfer their indentures to the 
schools in which they are to be permanerftly employed. The 
plan of thus bringing a pupil-teachor from a distance has been 
tried Jn seveiral instances in my district W'ith success, the Govern- 
ment allo\jance being, after the first year^ quhe sufficient tor his 
support ; and hi& resnlencejn the master’s house being an advan- 
tage, as well to himself as to the school. If the reguljition were 
made, I have^little^doiibt that schools of good repute would have 
numerous applications for such pupil-teachers, and that it would be 
the means of introducing them into mSny schools, where they will 
be i(h,g, wilh^it soi&e such expediejit as this, ia finding their way. 
Inhere would’ obviously he ap os^onomy of your Lorrfsnins’ grants 
in the maintenance of some portion *of yoqi^upil-^achere during 
the earlier and l^ss useful .years of fheir appenticeship, otherwise 
than at the public^xpense, ^ ^ 

Night In several instances my atterifWn has been directed to tjje sub- 

whoois, c nigla schools. I have, in sqm^cases, found them taught 

by the clergyman, assisted by the schoolmaster, and in others 
by the schoolmaster alone ; and in many itistances I have been leld 
of the great good which mi^ht be done if such schools coufd be 
maintained. I confess that it has always appeared to |ne unrea^ 
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s^oable ta re(j[uire of the scbooftnaster thUb labour. I believe 
that, ia a majpritjr of cases, it would prejudicial to his health, 
and that, io all, it wouM seriously impair bis usefulness in his 
school. would^ however, submit to your Lordships, whether it 
might be posable to encourage the establishment of night 
schools by givit^ aonually^sniall gratuities to the^u^sters of such 
schools, whose competence had been ascertained bj/examination Gratuities 
of Her Majesty 8 inspectors, who8e characters were attested by the allowed to 
clergy, anU Vhose schooils wereiccfnducted under their supervision. 

Such gratuities jnight be graduated according to the number of 
8 4^1ar8, and consequent ^fon anrannual inspection of their schools. 

The tethers of ^uch nirat scno^ls, who might be registejbd as 
such, would probably be the most part, •small trauesmen, tor 
intelligent and vsell-conduetOT workmen. • 

The expedient appears to offejj a means^which, if judiciously 
employed, might promote moralitJ|*and religioiv, and diffuse know- 
ledge and intelligence extAisiv^ among Ae labouring classes. - 
There is in every school a ijiass of cbildreff whose tendency it 
to gravitate to its lowest c^ses, a^d to remaki there ; to raise gen^iiy 
them^ould be a sevev^task on the maater’s patience or Ins indus^ tuSary la 
t^, and in some^casSs, beycmd his Aility to db so. Hft has?Jf^7o7a 
rnoijeover, the less reason to bestir himself in the matter, as it is whooi. ; 
the part of his school of which (lobody takes notice. It is in 
respect to this mass, making from mouth to month no progress ijj 
the school, remainitig perj^tually near the bottom, that it princi- 
pally changes its occupantsl^ The more forward and promising 
children remain; their parents are common^ the best to do in the itisinres- 
world, and there is thC more reason to keep them at school as SSiVrea uSt 
they are getting on well with their learning ; besides, they are the 
most useful monitors, and the utmost influence of the master^nd changes its 
sometiities of the clergyman, is used to retain them. Bu^ the mass 
of which I speak, representing the dqiness^nd Ignorance of the 
^little comn^iunity (composed, for the most part, of children whose 
parents are the poorest, and among whom* ed^catiijn is in the 
lowest estimation), is in a state of perpetual change, often iiitob- 
served by the managers, afld seen perhaps without regret hy 
the master, n^lieyin^ him, as Jt does from time to 4jme, of^ne 
heaviest portioti^of his responsilftlitvs. ^ With a^vlew to direct the 
^attention df die jlergy Snd schohl committees more particularly to 
this class of chilaren> I dgaw upland pi^^blished iif the Appendix 
to my Report on the schools of Midland ^^^3t^ict for 1846, 
thedbrn^of a register book, havihg columns for recording ^he 
date of a child's admission^lto each successive class of the school,*hiecircu- 
and thus affording to the promoters of the school the means 
judgbi|r of the child s progress through it.^ I convinced that 


* Re^ster Books accordin^c to this form have been pablished hy Messrs. Loug- 
rnan. They have been adopted at the model scjpol at St. Mark’s (Allege. % 
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the instruction of this class of cRildren, now, the neglects in 
the school, is its most*impoftant function, and that if it be attended 
to, no other useful objoct will sieffer by that attention.* 

The average daily attendance at these 48 8chcK)ls, as st^f^l hy 
managers, is 4,038, and 1,488 children have ceWd to attefid them 
during the lastVear. If this be the prOportion wlpch leave in other 
years, it wPl follow that the ^hools &mpletely ohange their 
occupants on an av/^rage every fwo years and tl^ree-quarters — that 
being the average time of a childV altendafhce at school.T 

The following observations of’^the Rev. Freilerick Wade of 
Kid^rove, in Staffordshire, J app^r ^ me to be founded oij^*so 
sounp a vjew of the relation ^ne po^to the phurch, tlvtl^ I 
3(^sirous to give to them what addjWna^ ctprency I am able in 
the pages of my Report. ^ * » 

“It has often occurred tOr^my mind/^ says that gentleman, 
“ that we have not taken th&'^most judicious way to attach the 
'‘feelings our children to the (Ihurcli, We send them in a 
body to . church, to^ remain^ for two hours in perhaps the 
darkest and hiosCcomfortlesi part o**Jhe building, where they may 
Jbe most out of observatidj, or have least thfe ^wer of disforbing 
^he (fongregatibn ; and, in additioft, we oken place them under 
the care of teachers in whom they feel no interest. I'his tiAt- 
ment has, I fear, been regarded by the children emore as a 
^sjwcies of punishment, against which they felt disposed to rebel, 
than as a means designed for their spiritual improvement. No 
wonder then that our services have become wearisome to many of 
our children, and that their early attendance in the house of God 
has been surrounded with so few agreeable associations. Can we 
feel surprise that many of our children have seized the first oppor- 
tuirty to emancipate themselves from a service which could not 
have pro; ed otherwise than irksome to theirff Again, it has often 
occurred to my miiftl ihaX our present system has worked very 
injuriously by contributing to weaken the bonds whi^h ought to 
subsist bettyeen parents and children ; it has tended to sever them, 
nof only in tlie Sunday school, but likewise at divine worship, 
lye have thus too much encouraged parejits to neglect their 
pr^3er dufie.3, to bting their children up in the nurtdre and admo- 
nition of the Lor(J ; and wp hrve,''to the detriment bf the children, 
imposed upon ourselves a beayy burdek, by (Hiking charge or 
them both in ichool and'church. ' From the former 1 fear there 


^ I speak in this mattef from expedience. As Inspector of the Fbyal Naval 
Schools at Greenvfich Hospital, I receive, tvn<?« aryear, returns including the par- 
ticular referred to in the text. Very imi^rtant results have followed, ftom the 
attention which the masters have thus been induced tp give to them. 

f It is impossible, I think, to account for the lowness of this avem^ sup- 
posing the children go from one school to another, because mine is an a^icultural 
district, in which the population is stationary, and where the choice pf d' second 
school is seldom afforded. 

X Copied ftom the National Society’s Monthly Paper for October 185ft. 
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is no hope of ouri)ehig released hy the parents undertaking the 
duty of instruction upon themselves, or by bringing their children 
to be catechised; but from Ihe care of the children in the church 
I think we may, iii a great measure, be relieved ; at least, I have 
for sonrtx^me been making the attempt, and with complete suc- 
cess. The sittings in my Siurch are all free and jotiappropriated, 
holding generalFy 11 persons. I had a small divisiofl| in the shape 
of an elbow, put into each ; and tthen I gave publicmotice that I 
would apportion lor leq^ sittings each faniify applying, making 
it as a condition that the parents themselves should attend and 
t^e charge of their own ijliildr^n, and stipulating that the seats 
siTOuld not be reserved V th^ ot^iipants were not at chuich in 
propff time. This m^vef^nt h^^ given thei greatest siitisfAtio»; . 
the sittings are nedMy all ii\posed of, and the only difficulty n^)w 
likely to present itself is the crowded state of the diurch.” ^ 

Another regulation in the^schqdls of this enlightened frimd of ex- 
education, conceived inithro same Spirit as^he^ast, is have th^^^iSr 

of his school not in the 


public examinations of tlieyfliildren ot Uis school not m 
morning, as is custoihary, in tte evening, when the ^parents oT 
the oWldren can attepd. ^ • 

It is one of thetfenierits of, the voluntary syster^^, that wh^tevi^* 
ll^one for the children of a school must have its reference also to 
th^ subscribers. It is difficult otherwise to account for their being 
separated from their parents in church, and arranged in groups on 
either side of the oi^an, or for their being publicly examined hi 
an hour when ndne but th\subscribers can attend. 

Considering how great are the advantages resulting^ from the Comparative 
appointment of pupil# teachers in a school/I cannot but record it f^r’^ofsdmoia 
as a i*emarkable fact that, out of 682 National schools in my dis- 
trict, there should be only 84 in which pupil-teachers have been teachers have 
appointed. • pointed. 

There can be no more positive evidence ^orAed, eRher on the 
one hand, of the indifference of those *iii whose hands the schools 
are left to*their welfare, or, on the other, oS their inability to pro- 
vide for them competent teachers. As indiffei4nce the csuise of 
education cannot, in the |>i'esent day, be attributed to any con- 
siderable oi; important section of the community, and least^^ all 
to the clergyy^I am* compel led •to adopt t^e other cdhclusion, and 
to suppose the* poverty of schooU, sii])ported, ’as they are, by vo- 
luntary coijtrilfhtions, tb be stic4i, that teachers cannot be provided 
for them possessed oFjthdse attaiiiments, howeve^g low their standard, 
wjiich^ould entitle them to have pu{5il-tea(;hers\pprenticed to them. 

The returns to the General Inquiry of the National Society, Average 
in 1846-7, afford, indeed, conclusive evidence of this. The toUl 
annual sum paid to the teachers of day and Sunday schools a as National 

^ * •' v schools m 

, , . Wills and 

* The fiiiuumary of the returns docs not show what portion of this sum is paid to Berks, 
the tecuihers of Sunday schools, nor does it show the number of teachers of day 
schools, distinguished from the number of paid teachers of Sunday schools. 
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stipeiKla, appears by these returns to be 11,635/. in Wilt^ and 
6,427/. in Berks; anti therc^are 408 day-sdvools in tlie former 
county and 274 in the latter, whence it njay be calculated, that if 
the whole of these stipfends were’^paid to the day-school teachers 
alone, the average stipend of a teacher of a day-schooti:! Wilts 
w<}uld be 28/., and in Berks 23/. 10^. ^ 

The returns^om schools winch I have myself iiApected in th^fee 
counties, give lin aggregate of 2,4^4/. 11#. 7</. for the salaries of 24 
masters, ^ mistresses, and 8 infant-school mish’esse»; -being at 
the rate of 37/. 15#. 3d, each. ^ 

The two last schools, which I happen to hav^ visited, afford, 
however, an illustration of the io\w season which teachers 
reuiuu^'ated eveR in sqliools claiming consiAered superior to 
the^rest, and •fortunate in the patronag|^^f ttfe (iergy and Resident 
gentry. Both w^re situated in agricultural districts, and in the 
.neigh bpurhood of wealthy lande^^ proprietors, who, with the pa- 
rochial clergy, took interest lA their \^Kare ; and, if anywhere 
tfie voluntary system ipight be expended to provide for the efficient 
nfaintenande of a school it would be^^e. 0ne of these schools 
was, neverthelels, tkuglit by a^trainecTmast^r and his wife, uiboso 
nxited salaries (]pith a hou9^) were ^0/., and** tliHr other by a cer- 
iibcated mistress whose salary (with aparXmentS) was 25/. ^ 

Some idea of the character qf such schools, and of the kincKof 
education they are giving to the labouring populatioiT, may be 
formed from the following particulars which I «recorded carefully 
in regard to a school which I inspected^ith reference to an appli- 
cation for the appointment of pupil-teachers. It was a school 
of conside'Vable reputattaii in the neighbourtiood, being attended 
by the children of farmers as well as labourers. A j\idicious se- 
lection of books bore testimony to some knowledge of the subject 
of edi/cation on the part of its promoters ; aj^d it may bci, con- 
sidered, I think, lea<;|; an average specimen of the class of schools 
in agricultural districts, next below that in which we are accus- 
tomed to appoint pupi^Uteachers. The salary of the nfaster and 
his wife (who<tauglft sewing) was (40/.-t-10/.) 50/.; there were 82 
children, 4 of whom were above 13 ye«.rs old, 4 others above 12, 
and above 11, being more than a usual yropor^on of big 
children. Thr^'y had"* some knowl^^Jge of Senptur^ and could 
rej)eat the catechism ; bn? of riie first qlass, co^pposedj!)! 1 1 ^^hildcen, 
4 only could writ^. the Belief on their slates correctly^ as to the 
spelling ; only 2 ha^l any knowledge, however slight, of geography, 
and 7 did not know the name^of the country in which they live. 
When told, and asked who governs our country, thejr were 
unable to tell, and appeared to attaclf no definite idea to the 
irfcliniry. Six children only out of 82 could read with tolerable 
ease and correctness in books of general information, and 7 otjhSrii 
only could read in the Scriptures. One boy was learning the 
compound rules in arithmetic, 4 were in division, and 26<^n ad- 
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(lition, but not on^n the first olasi could write in figures the number 
ten thaiisand and ten, and not ond couldmuUjpty correctly 3 Z. 69 . Sdf. 
by 6 . The children of^e second aiwl every lower class were ig. 
norant or the simplest facts in Scripture hislory, none of them could 
read coi^rectly a simple sentence, or write in figures the number 
four hundred and seventy-^ight, or tell the product of 4 by 9. . 

f will not attempt ta describe the sortJ*bf morcu* hr intellectual 
life a cbUd*may be supposed to lead in such a scnool the unin- 
teresting^aml mechanical way in, which everjp thing is taught, the 
severe means by which discij^fne is enforced or the obvious and 
equal distaste nfanifested ^r school by the children, the master 
ami the managers. No\^vill4 sfttempt to depict to yourJLord- 
shipsTIlie injury Which maj^be dcfKfe tochildsen, who, to sucked as 
men, rau^t be honl^t, indg^ndent, intelligent, self-reliant, and En- 
terprising, whefi, for six hours of every dayvfor four or five years 
of thei/fives, they are sulyected^tP influences such as I haye de- 
scribed ; or when the indolence Inforced^in the school \s made tjT 
give place on the farm to tv^^r three yeais of bird-keeping, or 
pig-watching, or tending or c^tle. * * 

Tbw school which jj^have described is taught *by*a master, but 
the number of seAools taugl^by masters is, in fagricultu|;al dis- whsTmi"* 
cts, comparatively small. The majority form a class of schools 
beibw these, taught by mistresses, *of whom a few only have been 
educated,* the majority being what are called dames\ About 
three-fourths of tlie schools in Wilts appear, by the National 
Society’s Returns? to be >^ught by mistresses, and two-thirds in 
Berks.* Nor will anybody who knows what is the difficulty xue diffi-: 
of getting a good • school, be surprisml that ruraf districts vWmg gJJd 
should be thus ill provided with them. The cost of such 
schools is greater than is generally supposed. Nothing appears aS^icts. 
to be igood in England that is cheap ; and to a skilful tAcher 
it is necessary to pay •at least as high ^geai as t^ a skilful 
mechanic. Nor will this relation evei^ probably be altered, .how- 
ever numeT-ous a class of teachers we may cgeate. But the wages 
of a skilled mechanic range from 50/. to lOO/.^a-yenr. Thp ex- 
pense of books, stationery, repail’s, furniture, apparatus, and fuel 
in a school, jvill notj I believe, on the average, ^be found to be jjiore 
than paid foi^y the school feemf The total charge* Exclusive the 
salaries of the^ teachqrsj in the scliodls oT my* district, for which 
returns havf bibn obtained (See^ Appendix A), isk936/., while the 
total amount of the cjjiildren’s f^es paid in the^e schools is 872/. 

Sq tha^the sum to be raised for me mainteftance of the school 


♦ Inquiry instituted by the NWlon#! Society in 1846-7. ^ Liondon, 1849. 
f In my Report on the schools of the Midland districts, in 1845 (Minutes, toI. •, 
p. y4), 1 have shown, from th# returns made by 51 schools, the avera^ cost of 
booi», Wationery, repairs, and fuel to each school to be 21/. 13s. 6d., and the fees to 
amount, per child, to 5s. 8c/. per annum ; which, taking the schools to average 60 
children each, gives 17/. per annum income from fees. The cost per schom for 
books, stiltionery, repairs, fuel, &c., in my present district is 18/. I4s, 6d , ; and the 
income fSrom fees, 17/. 8s. 9}^/. $ • 
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cannot fall short of fr^m 50f. to 100/. a year ; affl if there is to be 
a separate girls* school or 4f the master’s wife, or some other 
mistress is provided to^ teach the girls’ tewing, there must be an 
additional charge incurred of from 20/. to 50/. 

[t ig only necessary to have inquired what ai^ the reaOOrcea of 
good scliools schools in agricultural' districts, arising from voluntary contri- 
turardiSricts bulions, to b^satisfied h^ entirely they art ungual, iijt the great 
provi^c^for *^®jt)rity of pat-ishes, to such an expenditure as this. The following 
Luieyoiun. is a Hst of tile subscriptions to a liilUge schpol in the nfidtand dis- 
trict, printed in my Report for 1846^ I believe it to be not other 
than a fair sample of the means oCsupp^i^ of a large class of tf 
schools of which I am speaking .• Wliaf /ind of a school it woii^l 
hav^ been, but fol* the personal labour o^iexleijf]fh)anhimseTr and 
his lady in teaching it, may be judgeC of trbrif the cost incurred 
in supporting it. , • 

9 • £• s, d. 


The lord of the m4nor and prin^pal landboider 

. 3 

3 

0 

The Rector . 

. ^ • 


f 17 

10 

4 

The Rector’s lady 

4 \ 

1 

1 

0 

A friend of the 

Rector 

% .Ir 

5 

0 

0 

A farmer and landholder 


0 

5 ^ 

Ditto ( 

ditto 

* 

0 

5 

0 

Ditto 

ditto 


U 

5 

0 

Ditto 

ditto 


0 

5 

0 

Ditto 

ditto 


0, 

dO 

0 

Ditto 

ditto 


0 

5 

0 

Ditto 

ditto 


U 

5 

0 


£2S 14 4 

The amount of the rector’s subscription is obviously the amount re- 
quired to make up the school fund. And this I believe to be generally 
the c^, arid to an extent which is not known or appreciated. 

The following is a statement of the income ‘and expeiisis^of an 
excellent school ^of 1^ children in an agricultural district, sup- 
ported by the munificent contributions of the clergym^ and one 
of his parishioner^. The sums marked with an asterisk are con- 
tributed by the clergyman. The subscription is that of the only 
other contributor to the maintenance rff the school : — 

• £ I d. £ s. d. 

Salary of sclioolmistresif , viz . ^ 

By children’s peifce • • . . t • 2# 0 

By Gh)vernm€^t, for pupil teaclsers* in- * ^ 

struction « • • • •»14'100 * 


By subscription^ • • *4 ' 20 0 0 

^ Total 56 10^0 

Pupil teachers, by Government 55 8 4 

Paid monitors • • ♦ 29 4 0 

Books. &c. 8 7 0^ 


Government Grant of Books at reduced price, through 
Committee of Counoil (inclitdlng 2/. 5f. OJ. from 
them) 12 a 


^1G9 1 10^ 
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Much of the Cooks diarge, 18/. 12s. Orf.^will be repaid by the 
children. Large as are the privsfle saorifices involved in tho 
maitltenance of this schtJol, I belJeve that jf really efficient schools 
are to be supported in agricultural districts on the voluntary prin- 
ciple, it can only^be by such sacrifices. 

^The follow^g paragrliph from , addressed to me by a 

zealous clergj’man lif my district, details, in a fev^ words, the ex- 
perience of alm^ost erenr one ^ho in a rural parish undertakes to 
establisTi a school f 1 haV^had to make great sacrifices of time 
and money to provide a school at all. And after I had raised the 
^uilding^ 1 found nobo<(|yjin tha jjarish, or out of it, to assist me in 
supjjprting the^school l^perlse.,^ Neither ottmers nor occtff>iers of 
land contribute c^a^hth^ A coal-merchant and 8 land-jyg^nt 
are^he*only subscribers pound a-piece, and every other ex- 
pense falls on me.” - ^ ^ 

I have often borne tesfimonj%tn my reporjs to your Lordships? Tiie sacn- 
to the fact, th^t when^*school is mainlined in an 4 igricultu»al de^y^or^ 
parish, it is generally by act*of great® pecuniary ^elf-sacri(|ce 
on the part of the" clergyman, inade often ^in |liminution of a schools, 
ver^imited incomcs'and with the sen^ of a divided p^Sponsibilily^ 
Whoever looks^t ftie question in sP pmctical {)oint of view, vSill 
S^e that the education of the country cannot be provided for 
generally, in parish after parish? over the whole surface of the 
country, and year after year,.in this manner. We have no right to These sacri- 
calculate upon acts of se^f-sacrifice being multiplied, by which \he ?r4‘^i^ckoi 
clergy have in some insfences subjected themselves to personal 
liabilities which they are unable to meet, and by vvhicli in others proportion 
thi^ have been greyly straitened. of parishes. 

Of all classes of the community, it is they who in the interests 
of education have contributed most to the public good by j)rivate 
sacrifices, and hotvever inadequate their resources f(^r the educa- 
tion of the great bo(ly*of the people^mustrtje atlmitted to be, it is 
still certain, that almost all which has been done for‘if, other- 
wise than by the State, has been done fty them ; that in many 
memorable instance clergymen of distinguisned altainments and 
station have devoted themselves laboriously, not merely to the 
supervisi(fti of village schools, but to the wovk of ^Jie schooinfester 
in teaching^hem ; and that ^fttyi oj)po«ed, and seldom cordially 
supported b^the lafty, they*have contributed to the full extent of 
their means; and aom^times "beyond them, to^ the building and 


maintenance of schools. ® 

• Btet the money to support it is not* all that is required to the The funds 
eetting of a good school Some of the w orst schools are riot scrfor 
the want of ninds; and some of the best are to be found amijng 
Ui^poorest. Neither will the dfficulty be removed, when b^ the 
Operation of your Lordships’ Minutes of 1846, there shall be^ ' 
provided an adequate supply of oompetent teachers. Besides an 
actlvi supervision of the school, there must be the conception of 
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what a good school is^ formed in«ihe minds of%e promoters. pf 
it, and the desire to employ ^he services of a good teacher. But 
the conception of what ^really belongs tooelemeutary education is 
as yet very imperfectly formed in this country ; and if the present 
promoters of schools had abundance of funds placed at their dis- 

r usal, and were^^^alled upon to-morrow to realize their idea of it, 
can imagine ^nothing more absurd than th« result. Nor, on the 
voluntary principle in education, is sphere much chance of this diffi- 
culty being removed unless the ^d^ucation^of thd clergy shall at 
some future period be made to haye a special reference to the 
management of schools. If thesp reqnis|tes are wanting, it is 
necessary to the obtaining of good sdhool^ that by some expedient 
not within the rfisources of the Vblunt^y system* they should be 
supplied. To accomplish the great { ufposes Gf elementary in- 
struction, experience has in fact shown us that it must be inade 
to assume another form. A mpre etfectual guidance must be 
given to it^ and the 'majt#rity of \ho corwntUnity must be brought 
under its influence ; r for however ' ^^{ood may be that educa- 
tion which we^gi^e to any s^f^uall pi^'^portiofi, it is contrary to 
experience to suppose that its influence will not lost in tln> pre- 
ponderating ignorance, or th^^t whateyer maydiaie been done for 
the religion and morality of the few, will not yield to the demoral/ 
ization and the irreligion of the many. ^ 

And lastly this state of things must be rendered permanent, 
foi it is not in a few years, or scarcely in u single age that 
education can be expected to produce 'is results, and the neglect 
of it at one lime may undo all that nas been effected by it at 
another. Funds must therefore be available adequate to the 
creating of good schools, such schools must be provided adequate 
in number to the wants of the people, and they must be main- 
tained But voluntary and local efforts are and have 

been found ^inadequate^ and they are in their nature partial and 
fluctuating. " 

It is contrary to its nature, that any result universal and 
permq^nent in' its operation should be effected on the voluntary 
principle, and contrary to all experience. Were it otherwise, 
it w^uld have availed for the maintenance d( the poor. No 
claim has received more^positive sanctions of the \yord of God 
than theirs, and none is Aore umversallj admitted. It was 
not, we may be aieured, because gfeftt and remarkable examples 
of charity were waiting, or because there we^e not some parishes 
in which the poor w&re adequately provided for, or because ^me- 
th'ng was not done for the poor in every parish, that it was found 
necessary to levy poor-rates, but because the efforts of private 
.benevolence were not on the whole equal to the emergency, 
because they were partial in their operation, and fluctuaVing, 
and because they were often injudiciously applied. And because 
it was an injustice, that a burden whicn ought to be bovne in 
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common by all|#8houi(! be avowed to rest wholly upon the 
shoiilders of*a few. Ignorance presei]|s on all these points an exact 
parallel with pauperism. It is not a more unjust thing that the 
niatiy uncharitable should shift Hhe duty •of supporting the poor 
to the shoulders qf the benevolent few, than, that of providing for 
their education, nor could the resources of private benevolence J)e 
more injudiciously apgliea in the one case than Ih^y often are in 
the other. • Voluntaiy efforts fy feeding the hungry and clothing 
the nakqd> jcoulAnot nave been more uncertain arS partial in their 
operation, or unequal' to the^gVeat result to be accomplished, 
than voluntary efforts have Ifeen found to be, for instructing the 
i§porant ; nor does thei% Seen^ Ic^be any more reasonable ground 
for t^jlieving that the children -of the poof shotild he edhcateil, 
than for believing^hatlb^ld and infirm should be- maintailleil 
on tlje voluntary priilcipTe. It is not easy tp see any reason why 
the one should be left to be performed by those who ipay be 
charitable enough to ur^qrlake iff and noj the other. ^ 

Wei*e it possiole to provide^i tlje educs^ion of the*people by 
voluntary contributic^s, there would be this injustice* in it, that 
whilst^it is a common duty,*?Lnd thaf good resulting froyi the dis- 
charge of it is a^cofgmon good, the ffvil from tlig neglect of it 
qommon evil, the bui*den of \t would rest unevenly on the com- 
mtinity. Any one will understand this who will take the trouble 
to look ower the subscription-list of a parish school, and will in- 
quire what proportion the subscriptions bear to the probable 
wealth of the parjijes who beqr them, or to their stake in the welfare 
of the community for whicl^the school is provided. 

It is a further olyection to the voluntary system, tlfat, prac- Ti>e voiun- 
tically, it vests the control of education, in which the welfare of v^sTeVon- 
the whole community is concerned, in the bands of a small 
section of it, and sometimes in the hands of persons who ate far han/is of iu- 
from zealous in promoting it. The whole e^uca^ional interests of who are 
a locality, present and future, are placed by the voluntary prin- noTiSoi*?* 
ciple in the hands of any charitable persons who may choose to inpromoUng 
build and maintain a school, and that not only i^r th» presen^ but 
for every future time — through the trust deed. Such pei*feoas may 
themselves be earnestly desirous to promote the instruction of th^ir 
poor neighbours ; l!|ut their successors in the bontro^af the scl&ool 
m^ be indifl^rent, or even opposed lo it? Instances of such in- 
difference must^e fari^iliar to^verybody acquainted with the state 
of educatiom It is hopeless to attempt any more for the cause of 
education in a parish Vhere school^have fallelf^into such hands, 
beeausA the maintenance of one school fli a country parish wil^ 
effectually prevent the e^ta^ishment of any other. Besides 
schools may be built and maintained, not for promoting education? 
but -^^jowever paradoxical this may be) for stopping it. I have 
reason indeed to believe, that there are such scnools established, 
and conducted on the principle that education is a bad thing, of 
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which as little sbo ild be given as possible f ^nd that if bad 
scliools are not established^ aood^bnes will. It is a manifest obgec- 
tion to the voluntary *system 9 that it leaves to individuals who 
may be so minded, the^vver thus to per][ietuate ignorance around 
them. 

1 he poor Tile voluntarv principle in education admits, however, of 
^’I^^feli io artother form.o »it may ou the one haitd be giveq voluntarily by 
Kn vrilm. ^ other, it® may be provided by 

tiSJ^dves. voluntarily for themselv&s. To suppose that the poor 

tiemucxes. ppovUle for their children lOut ofc^heir own re^urces a 

good education, is probably to over estimate their means, and cer- 
tainly it is to estimate more highly thaii^vpe are justified in doinr;, 
the vaVie tljey attach to education. It is4o suppose them to value 
tliat, of the. benefits of which tney have thein^lves no personal 
experience, and which has been greatly depreeiatedjin their estima- 
tion by the sort of education hitherto offered to them. 

A-ooti < It i§ true that these two forrrtyof th^ voluntary principle have, 
io some roniafkable insfences, concurretf ift creating good schools, 
voluntary A scliool affoicliiig a really g§od Vacation has been established 
principle tiy by the rich and offered to the^or, aRd by tfte joint contributions 
contrUuwftt'.:r botli it fias been maintained efficiently. '/)r such a school has 
ofnehand ^tablishccf, as in the case of King’s Somborne, for the poor, 

and for the several classes above them up to that of the farmer, 
each contributing for the education of his children according to 
his station, and the school thus established for the joint benefit of 
die farmers’ and labourers’ children hi^s been' supported by their 
joint contributions. And it is certain*ft'om the experience of these 
schools that notwithstanding the unfavourable point of view from 
which the poor are compelled to look at education they may be 
induced to appreciate it, and to make sacrifices that their children 
may , obtain it, to a far greater extent than has hitherto been sup- 
Tiiedini- po^. Tfhe success of any such expedient as* this, for a, so calletl, 
scliooh supposes however'^ first of all that a good 
schools. education is offered, a really good school created in ,the parish. 

How difficult it t6 create a good school, none but those who 
hav^ tried it can know. It requires such an amount of educa- 
tional zeal on the part of the promoters, such an independent and 
enttc prising^ spirit in the clergyman, and sueja indu^ry and per- 
severance, as are seldom fojinck unfled in the same ^.idividiial, ainl 
much less frequently in the same ‘Jorfy of^individuals. Next, it 
requires a very^ considerable outfay in buildings, over and above 
your Lordships’ grants. Tten,^ after the* schoolroom is built 
and furnished, a really*good teacher must be provided, l^t si:ch 
Veachers are found with great difficulty, and only at salaries much 
in advance of those which it has Been customary to pay, which 
salaries must be guaranteed to them at the risk of the promoters 
of the schools until they shall have begun to assume their self- 
supporting character. But their difficulties do not end here ; the 
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promoters must tliemselves bare that just estimate of what belongs 
to elementary education, which w^ll sjcure thfeir active support and 
hearty concurrence to an efficient master in* his labours — an esti- 
mate vastly in advance or the opinions, and not a little opposed to 
the prejudices preyalent in many parts of the country ; and this 
course must be persevered in year after year until its good results 
are apparent ituthe self-supporting character of tfib •school. 

Experience has shown, that m a few isolated instances, these Ti.eoin- 
conditioQs ^reall realized, and tne corresponding success achieved, 
and society owes no cotnmon cdilfgations to those who achieve it ; 
but whoever looks at a dozeh of the parishes which come within 
by own observation, how many such conditjpns of 

success obtain ii^ those parishes,*vill not be^sanguine ^f anything 
great or general jlcrmi^ient being effected for the educa1#oi» rare, 
of thg country cn the voluntary principle. ^ • 

If that could have been done would have been in Scotland, failure 
where education is morg yaliied •pmong all oiasses than with us.^rv prin " ^ 
and has had » far larger sh^ in^the tbrr^afion of th% iiationai 
character. Neverthgless I find, m a document pubKshed last 
year, jnd having affixed toTt a greiA number o? naroes^ including 
those of j>ersons^of •great influence Jfn the chipch, and grer4^ 
eminence in science and litersfture, the following testimony*to thS 
frtiits of the voluntary principle,* as attempted there under more 
favourable circumstances than its most sanguine friends can anti- 
cipate for it here. ^ While it might be difficult to describe, 
near approach to aJatisticaUprecision, the exact position of Scotland 
at this moment in regard^o education, there can be no doubt 
that as a people we have greatly sunk from our formef elevated 
position among educated nations, and that a large portion of our 
youth are left without education to grow up in an ignorance 
miserable to themselves and dangerous to society.” • 

Turning again to memorial recentl;^ ad^lressed to your 
Lordships, on the part of certain ministers and elders gf the 
Free Church of Scotland, resident in Edinburgh,” to which memo- 
rial I find attached the names of gentlemen yho are generally 
understood to be leaders inf^e Free Church movement, and w^ose 


1 . " • • 

* It is well kn^n that educatiou liaf long been pryrided for, to a certain extent, 

in Scotland, by the State. At the tin^ that thrft State provision was made, it was 
adequate to the wt^ts of tne popuUuoi^ bat it was fixed and rigid, and did not 
admit of being ^daj^ed to the wqpts oi any greater population. In the rapid increase 
of the population of Scotlayd, the eduavtion of a large pn^rtion of it has been 
left to De provided for by other means, ana nowhere have greater or more en- 
ligltteneA efforts been made for that object on the volfintary principle; as is amply 
testified by the character of the elementary schools in Scotland. It is to the resultf 
of this effort to provide education for% portion only of tlie population (although g 
large portion), by voluntary efforts, that the above remarks refer. These effoiCs, 
it is ta bs observed, have been made on that plan of uniting the education of childrt‘n 
of different grades in the same school, which offers the b^t chance of success. 
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eminent station and ability and practical acqriaintance with the 
subject of education, •rive thp highest authority to their testimony ; 
I find that, although Ihe views of these gentlemen are opposed to 
those advocated in thb document I have before quoted as it 
regards certain fundamental points, yet they agree with them 
in admitting the insufficiency of voluntary efforts, however earnest 
and well dire^fed. " We are deeply impressed (say these gentle- 
men) with thft conviction that a (j^mprehensive system* of national 
education for Scotland, based upon sound principles, of religion, 
is both practicable and highly dfeskable. While we take a lively 
interest in the education scheme cdhducted by the Free Church, 
and warmly advocate its claimS ^to t?i# confidence both of Kie 
Government and of tliie people, w/e feel, at the same time, that no 
efforts made by private parties or soc’/JlieJ^^ aefing separately from 
one another, are likely soon to overtalte the educational desti- 
tution which prevails. And wc would rejoice to see a wise and 
patriotic Government vigorou^J^ great evil, 

"taking tlfe matter more immediately into its o^A’n hands, and 
\levising such a remedy as might secure the concurrence or acqui- 
escence of.th^ great body ofThitclligent ana religious men. in the 

^'^and.’^ ^ y 

y These statements of the failure 6f the attempt^made in Scot- 

..._of 'land to keep pace with the educational wants of the populatioi/by 

edu^i^nln^ voluiitary efforts, corroborate the opinion now entertaine^l by many 
persons interested in education, as to the inadequacy of similar 
efforts which have been making for nearly half a century in this 
country for this object, and the necessity of some more effectual 
aid from*the State tha” has hitherto been given. 

When, indeed, the public aid was so liberally given towards 
the erection of school houses/ whereby space has been afforded 
for the teaching of twice as many children in national schools as 
heretofore^ it ws^s un,der the impression on the part as well of your 


There is a 
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♦ Since the year 1839,470,854/. has been contributed towards the erection of 
3782 school-roenis, df^iwingout Toluntary contributions probably to four times that 
amount, and affording space for the instruction of 709,000 more children than 
before. Of this sum not. less than 82 per cent.^hos been paid to Church of England 
schools. The grants have been distributed as follows : — t 
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Lordships, as o£ the local contributors to the erection of those 
buildings, that it would be poslible to maintain efficient schools 
in them, from the fees ^aid by the children, and voluntary sub- 
scriptions. Experience has, however, shown this not to be the 
case, and it woujd seem that if the people of this country are to 
be educated, the public aid must be given not less liberally to the 
maintenance of schools rtian to the building of ^shpol- rooms. * 

Local and voluntaiy efforts have not only, howeirer, been found 
unequ^ tp the ^fficient maintenance of schools, when left to them- 
selves, but even wheft the piibKc aid has been liberally offered to 
them. The extent to which their promoters iiave availed them- 
tjelves of your Lordslifs* jflbj to aid in providing books and 
apparatus for ^hools, and to mi^intain puj>il- teachers ancj® stipen- 
diary monitors ii^ them, ii^pears to afford conclusive evident* of 
thi^ fact. That offer Was made by your jinnies of 1846. The 
value of such aid is admitted oiuall hands, and whoever has any 
experience of the conditions w^h you ani\px to it will, i thinly* 
admit that they are ti^ither stringent ftor unreasonable ; yet, f)f 
the 17,015 church day-schools in*Englan(5 and Wales, only 8(J6 
have been supplied with-fit tings,® apparatus,^ bc^ks, and maps, 
being about 1 ^n and only 1137 schools, of anp hindy 
had pupil-tdhchers ^appointed in thlm. Judgftig from my own 
Experience, I should estimate the number of applications for such 
aid, whkh are rejected, at less dian 10 per cent., so that these 
may be taken to represent, when increased in that proportion, the 
numbers who Jiave sought your Lordships' aid. Nevertheless, 
there is nothing with whiCtli the experience of an Inspector is more 
familiar, than the want of proper deskj^ forms, and, apparatus, 
in schools, and thcMeficiency of books and maps ; and, through 
your Lordships’ means, these are offered at an average reduction 
of 62 per cent, on the retail price. Nor is there anythii^ mdVe 
constantly cornplamed of by the pronaoters of schools, or which, 
practically,' j^iterferes Aiove with their success. Than the early age 
at whicb.it is necessary to employ some of the children as monitors 
to leach the rest, an inconvenience wlfich is removed by the 
employment of pupil-teachers. If the number of Applications for 
such aid were greatly on fhc increase, it might be argued that tln^ 
measure tvas on^y in its infancy, and that a kqp^wledge^^ the 
assistance Offered by your L^rd{^iij)s, ajtd a desire to profit by it, 
was extending itself^ brought the country ; bu\ this is not the case. 
The schools* in my o^n d*istVict, in which pTipil-teachers have 
been appointed, conetantly seek f(y the appojjjfment of more, and 
ther^are, I believe, in all of them, candidates prepared to take the 
places of those whose apprenticeships are about to expire ; 
there are only six out of 682 other National schools which hqye, 
diiring the last year, sought the appointment of pupil- teachers,®and 
no others than these which have applied for books and apparatus. 

In short, I fear that if the adequacy of the voluntary principle 
tOL. IT. c 
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is be me^pre4 by the extent tp wbicb tbe pfoqf^pters pf achpoU 
bavpprofite^ by yppr l^prdsbip^' oflf^r pf pecppiary ft54 for tbe more 
efl^piept condpctjng of the|p/its ippst; ^^nguipe advocates must 
4pspair pf it, }i fails ajib® wb^tlipr it bpleft tp itgelf or helped 
by the Goyerpment. ^ 

Load rates Aod | belipve jf pQ>v tp bo vory ffeperalljr admitted, that the 
irreligion, aud^tbe igporanqe apd derrfbrabaaUoiv which liave 
•choois. grp>yn upon the labopying people pf thig ppuntry, are far too 
widely spread to be overtaken by'tne isolated effqrts pf the few 
benevolent persons here a^d thpfeo i?re willing to devote 
tbemseiyes to that task. The minds ofo thoughtful men having thus 
been directed, pf late, tp the consideratipn ^f some more efTectuab 
means qf grappling with these evils'; the questiotj^ of local rates, 
for Jbe maintenance of schppls, lias bgen discussed, and 

having myself collected the opinions pi many of the friends, of 
education, in my district, upon have thought that I might not 
bp considered to be travelling peyond the proper limits of my 
Report, if \ brought a topic pf such vital ^nfiportaucg to the cause 
of education^ under your noticp. 

Thepianof TThc plan*of l^r. Fox*^ prppocps that the m^ns pf education, in 
every parishqn his district, sh^ll be reported tP«your Lordships, by 
**S^h of .Her Majesty’s Inspefctors of ^choolsf and Alat wherever 
the existing provision shall be found insufficient, your Lordships 
shall direct the election of an educational committee, by the rate- 
payers of the parish (or a union of the neighbouring parishes 
coifstituted, for that pprpose, a school district), jvho shall have 
power to levy ap annual school- rate on tbe rateable property of the 
parish, and to apply it to the payment of certain sums to the 
teachers of existing schools in respect to all such children as 
shall have been educated free of cost during the preceding year, 
and shall have made due progress in secular knowledge, as cer- 
tified b5^ Her Majesty’s Inspector. Where the expedient shall not 
be found adequate lb tht educational wants of the parisjj, it provides 
for the establishment and maintenance of other free sch^ls, the 
instruction in which is to be free and wholly secular, time being 
allowed to theP children for receiving religious instruction under 
the direction of their parents. * 

The pim of The^system proposed by the Lancashire Publij School Associa- 
tion is, like that of Mr.^Fox, tp bft ‘^one established by law, 
SbSii excluding all theological doctrines aitd sectarian influences, and 

ciAt^n. supported by local rates assessed 6h\ho basis of the poor-rates, 

and ma^naged by locfal authoritips e-^pecially elected for that pur- 
pose by the rate-payers.-’ , (J 

« ^o the local agitation produced by piiblic meetings held in 
support of this plan, and the opposition which could not but be 
created by the omission irom it of every expedient for the religious 


* Education Bill, February 26 , 1860 . 
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education of the people, we owe^ third proposition which appears 
to have received a far more generiil concurrence; it is that of 
Mr. Richsoh,^ who is iinderstood to have, in proposing it, the plan of 
concurrence of the Bishop of* Manchester, the Dean, and aKfcWn.^* 
great body of the«clergy and laity. It provides for the constitu- 
tion of your Lordships’^Committee to be the central governjng 
body for the atlministration of an Act for the cliVision of every 
county into school districts, th^ /ate-payers in whifth, assessed at 
not less^than 40/. a y^ar, are to^elect school •committees, who are 
to levy school-rates on the sAne assessment as the county-rates, 
and collected by the sauje oflScei*s, and to administer the same in 
lading the necessary repairs and«enlargement of school bi^ldings, 
in the payment^of the fees of fr^ scholars# and«in givin^tenipo- 
rary aid for the AtaUlishiHig or the better conducting of schdbls ; 
acting therein ‘with the advice of Her Mpijest^s Inspectors and 
the concurrence of the sc)iool n^nagers, and in no respejt inter-^ 
fering with such schoq}s«as do ftot havej*ecmirse to them for aick 
The characteristic and most valualtJe featui^ of this plan is, that it 
leaves the religious ^lenient in cdueation untouched. • • 

A plan, which in some of its most importaift feSturgs resembles pi*" p«>- 
the last, has more Recently been sublnitted to j^ur Lordships c«taln 
^ memorial fftm certain inflliential members of the Free*Church rjidew^wof 
of Scotland. It has for its object, — 1st. The reform of the paro- 
dual schools of Scotland ; 2nd. 1 he extension of the system ot Scotland, 
these schools; 3r^l. The dud maintenance of teachers, f » 

It provides, in, the fireti^ place, for the repeal of such acts as limit 
the application of money Raised for educational purposes by local 
assessment to schods whose teachers ar« members of the Esta- 
blished Church, ana which are under the control of the Presby- 
teries. 2nd. For the erection of school buildings where required, 
and ilie maintenance of schools, one-half out oi the sum v%ted by 
Parliament, and t^e gther half by local^8se§smenl 3rd. For 
the ccmstitution of certain school circuits, in which thesQ assess- 
ments slfell be made on the plan of a ^ounty-rate. 4th, For 
the election of teachers by the heritors ainjr schgol-rate jpayers 
within the parish. 5th. For the admission of all such schools as 
now reoeiv'e aid from the Committee of Council under the paro- 
chial system, aild certain ^others under conditions specified. 

6th. For the appointment of •none but certificated teachers. 

7th. For th% Government tii^pection of all parochial schools. 

General Board of Education in 
tRese objects* 


• Marginal notes of a Bill tS promote and stimulate the education of the people 
of England and Wales, &c., &c. By the Rev. C. Richson, M.A. • 

4 Memorial to the Committee of Privy Council on Education from <5rtain 
ministers and elders of the Free Church of Scotland. Among other names of dis- 
tingnislied members of the Free Church, appended to this memorial, are those of 
the Rey. Dr. Candlish, the Rev. Dr. Gordon, and the Rev. Dr; Cunningham. 

O 2 t 
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R^v A fourth plan is that proposed by the Rev, Wf Sewell,* Fellow 

sewiii.* and Tutor of Exeter H^ollegop Oxford, not as a plan free from 

objection both in theory and in practice, but as the nearest 
approach which he cai! discovei'' to the solution of the present 
problem — the enforcement by the State of thet education of the 
people without compromising its own rejigious faith.” ‘‘ For wo 
may assume,” •says this gentleman, “ that ;vll parfies are agreed 
in considering •this abstractedly a^; j^ot only a legitimate function, 
but a necessary duty of the supreme civil power.”' » ^ 

He then goes on to state the prbl/iem to be How to reconcile 
an education enforced by the State and applied to all classes, with 
religioys education carried on at ‘it# must: bo separately by eacU 
ebss aivd dofiomiciation of Christians;” and to inquire whether, as 
a sdiution, it “would not be possible to infJ)os#a sj^ecial tax for 
education calculated either upon income or property, to allou the 
^mount^to be applied to some ijehool or other at the pleasure of 
the party charged w^lth ^t, only t^equiring ^from him a receipt for 
the payment from somp responsible person, as the manager of the 
school, upoii a plan already in .use in some other departments of 
taxation?” , < ^ ' 

“^Jn making thj^ suggestiejp, Mr. Sewell islaUs himself to be 
“anxious to show that the strongest l}onviction of tlie fatal eHects 
of the continental system is still compatible wdth an anxious desire* 
to see the state exercising its high and indisputable functions, to 
gu^rd against offending llie conscience of any ope, and to promote 
efficiently and extensively not merely the moral education of the 
heart, but an enlarged and comprel/ensive cultivation of the 
intellect.” ^ 

lliis plan is in its principle the same with one proposed in an 
article entitled '‘Church and State Education,” in the “ Ediuburgli 
Review for July, 1850,” in the following terms : — 

In parishes (’whereithert^ is a sufficient number' of Churchmen and also (>{’ 
Dissenters to enable them to maintain separate schools, we sec* no reason v^liy 
they should not have them, — the option being given to each ratenpayer lo lu* 

rated toeithcr school, fpd the amount of the raU; being, of eoiirse, depeiident on 
the extent to whic'h the ^diool is self-supporting. The school-rale of the Chmeh- 
men might l>e paid to niuintaiu the existing National school, or, thaf of the 
Dissentei-s, to support the existing British and Foreign school, if a majoi ify of 
them if:d a rnajorLty of the subscribers to such schools .should desire it. If 
not, new schools would have to he j^uilf. ‘ y 

In cases where the Cniirchmen or the Disjcnters oba parisJli were not sudi- 
ciently numeious to iv'iintain a separate scrfic^I, those of two'v-r more parishes 
might unite for that purpose. Tliere would, htfwcver, remain 'localities in 
which the Dissenters aiX- too thinly .skittered to have .depurate schools lor their 
children, even by the union of those of diHeront parishes for that obje i. li. 
would he necessary to the levying of scho(d-raU;s in such j){u ishes (])rohal)lv 
few in number), that the children of Dissenters should be allowed to atlenll 
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* No^ prefixed to the speech of Mr. Sewell, delivered at a meeting at W^'il 
Rooms, February, 1850. Oxford and London, J. VV. Parker, 
t This option has recently been incorporated with Mr. Riclison’s plan. 


is’s 
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the parish schools >^thout having vioicncc done to^ the religions scruplt's of 
their parents ; and with this it should be provided, introspect to these parishes. — • 

Ist. That no child be ta«ght Iho Church Catechism, not being a baptized 
member of the Church. • * 

2nd. That no ch^d of a Dissenter, being a baptized member of the Church, 

Ikj instructed in the Catechism, or otherwise in the distinctive 
doctrines of the Clfurch, if his parents object* 4o, his being so m- 
structeTl. 4 ^ 

"Fhese conditions being secured, We sec no reason why the management 
clauses shmild not form thc^basis of the constitution <tt* schools maintained by 
parochial rates, the word ratepayersWjeing substituted for subscribers. 

This plan, lifko that^oi* Mr. Sewell, recoernises the religious 

^ 'inder wh»#li 

e^nnent as essential to if na^onfil system ot education, »nd it this i^n 
recognises the rights of conscience In carrying ft oift, thff S^te praJtic^ie. 
would provide thailthel’e should be a church school in every parish 
or sekool distric*t, maintained by the fees of the children and by 
local rates, and governed accoifling to the provisions 4)f the 
management clauses (t)^^*substitnlion bein^ mltideof ratgpayers fo^;' 
subscribers), which school might betjie nalioi^l school of the parish. 

It could not, howevy, be thus mg^ntained by rat^ paid by the 
whole parish, unless it were in all cases subjed to th® two con- 
ditions proposed ky f£o reviewer, only in the exfeptional 0 ^ 
rural parishes In which Dissenters are few in number ; these con- 
ditions are, 1st. That no child, no]; being a baptized member ot* 
the Clnirfih, shall be taught the Church Catechism ; 2nd. That 
no child shall be yistructed in the Catechism, or otherwise in tlie 
distinctive doctriwps of tlie Clmrch, if his parents shall object to 
bis being so instructed. Tfte fulfilment of those conditions being 
jilaced under the safeguard of the ratepayers, the Dissenters 
would probably in many parishes require no further concession. 

In any parish where they did, it would be competent for them to 
form ^ separate school, or to unite the Dissenters of other p^frishes 
in forming such schools,,for the maintenaiic# of which They might 
be rated, instead of being rated to the parish schools, and .which 
might be efcisting schools, British and Foreign schools, for instance, 
or the schools of any partic\dar dissenting cimmanity, a§ the 
Wesleyan. Such schools# might, like the Church schools, be 
open to all, with tlte condition that no child should be taughj^^e 
distinctive cfqctrinc.l of tlie school if his parents sbouW object to his 
being so insh’ucted. It shoyld fee ft fuTtheiv condition that all 
schools, wheth^ Church or di«s(yiting schools makitained by rates, 
should be taught by certificated^teachei*s and open to Government 
inspection. This plan differs fix)m^the other •m the provision it 
mtikes^for the independent maintenance of every school by rate| 
levied specially for the maintenance of that school, instead of by 
the partition of a common fund among different schoolsf Whiisi 
it paq^^ides for the formation of new schools where they are needed, 
it offers a means by which the promoters of existing schools may, 
by the method of local assessment, divide equally among them- 
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selves, and with the t'^st of the parish, the burden of sU^brtlng 
them. It involves a recegnitirfn on tlie part of the State, of Religion 
as the basis of a system ^f National Educfftioil. So far as the State 
intervenes directly in the formation of schools, it provides that it 
should do so in the interests of the Religion of the State ; but it 
offers the pul^li^ aid on equal terms *lo other communities of 
Christians for^ promoting the education of their own children 
according to their own tenets. 'To the carrying of it out, the 
creation of diocesan hoards elected ^froiii tlyj clergy And the cdhi- 
mittees of schools, would probably be. found necessary. 

I have appended to this report *^spoci«l f reports *on the schools 
which have inspected, and on fnosb in^he inspebtion of which 1 
liavY? been assisted by' my colleague, Mr. \yarouPlon. Froui the 
late period of the year at which illy ins.pection takes place (the 
indentures of all the pupil-teachers in Wiltshire being dated Yrom 
Decertyv3er), it has been found possible to prepare in time for 
this report,, the same'tabnlatoil results in 'regard to my inspection 
as others. , ' ^ 

\ I have the honouf to be, &c., 

^ ‘Hej’ry Moseley. 

'Jto the iiight Honorable ‘ 

The Lords of the Committee qf Council on Education, 
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BERKS. 

()(h Ji'NK, 1850. — Ashhurif. Boys taught by a master and one pupil'tcaeher. 
The fiiaster a painst^l«lig, intelligent man, has grcJtly iinprove(] himself and his 
sehool. He is fortiyiate in the supervision of a kind aiuU/ealous clergyman, 

Clli Jt'NK. — Ashhiin/. Girls taught by a /n^tress and monitors. 1 regret not to 
be able to record so fhvoiiraMe an opinion of the girls’ school as.of the.bo^-^’. 

13th May. — Clewer. Fifty-eight boys tangl^^ by a master and one pupil-teacher 
The school-room has been thoroughly repaired„api)ropriately decorated, and pro- 
vided with books and apparatus since my last inspc^^imi. The School owes much 
to the active supervision of the vicar and \M5r c^iratej iv has increased in mimhers-' 
and improved. The discipline appeared to pie, Imwever, defective. 

1 3th NovEMBEfl. — (Sonkhavf Dean. Ninety girls taught by mistress and one 
pupil-teacher. A good school-room neatly decorated* and* well supplied with 
l)ouks and apparatus. Vhc clergyman takes great pSins with the school, reading 
prayei*s himself daily at 8 o’clock. Connected with it, is an industrial school 
uhere 15 ijlder girls are taught embroitiJr^y, in wluch art the female population 
of*the district are much employed. The rf ligious k^io^’lcdge of the children was 
ex^lknt •, their iiiStruction in secular knowledge imperfect. , 

2^7th Jaxt'Ahv, 1851. — Oitls taught by a certificated mistress. I 
regret not to be able to report favourahl^^ of this sqIiooI. f 
* 2 1st Junk, ISpO.— St. GUcs. One hundred and fifty-seven boys taught 

H^>jwltemporary master aided by mouifcirs ; a certificated nfi«ter bedng about to take 
his^lace. ^This great^ school was ih-supplied ^with des\s, fifrniture, and books, 
and the instruction was, at the time of my visit, at a very low ebb. One pupil- 
teacher appointed. 

2 1st June. — Rcadingy St, Giles. One* hundred and thirty girls taught by a 
certificated mistress and monitors. She is a good school-keeper and a competent 
teacher, but the numbers sot all her efforts at defiance. One pupil-teacher ap- 
pointed. , 

1 1th June. — Sheen (^Stockcross) . Ninety boys ^nught by a master. Moderately 
supplied witfi books and school furniture; extremely well taught in the upper 
classes, but not so well in the \ower. The master is an^ able man devoted to his 
work and competent to it. One pupil-teacher appoin#d. 

14th November. — Stanfard-in-the- Vale. Eighty-two boys and girls taught by 
' a master. ‘ I regret not to be able to recommend the appointment of a pupil- 
teacher in' this school. , 

14th May. — S nningd^ilc. ^Seventy-nine boys and pirls 'taught by a master, a 
pupil-teacher, and an assistant-mistress. Well supplied with school furniture, 
iKioks and apparatus, by the aid of a' grant. The school is crowded with children 
Great attention is given to it by the clergyman, and the religious instruction is 
excellent, the secular instijuction not so good. A new master is about to be ap- 
pointed. ' 

25th Jtn.Y. — Windsor Park Royal Schools. Fifly boys taught by a master and 
two pupil-teachers. The instruction of the first class is gfuerally good, that of 
the lowt^ classes vns not so satisfactory to me. The boy? cultivate a garden of 
three acres. , ^ < 

26th JuLY.^ — Windsor Park Royal School. S;xty-sevei^ girls and infants taught 
by a mistress and two pj’pil-teachers. Althoygh there is more in’^lustrial work in 
this school than in any other that I know, yet I think, there is more s/'hool learn- 
ing. The upper classes V^ve been wcll^uist^.icted in religious knowledge and in 
all the branches of secular knowledge usually taught in elementary schools In 
^ addition to this, they provide daily, with the assistance of one female servant si 
dinLer for the two schools of 120 children and do tl:^ washing — tlieir own and that 
of t}>e house. The whole of the domestic arrtfiigements, as well as the teaching, 
are u»der the direction of the zealous and efficient mistress. More attention is 
wanted to the lower classes of the girls’ school. ^ • 

13th May. — Old Windsor. Thirty-nine girls taught by a mistress and one 
pupil-teacher. Inadequately supplied with books and school furniture. I have 
rarely met with girls better taught than the first class; that class does great credit 
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to the mistregs, wbo*i« a good teachei^and a good school-keeper. The lower 
classes should have more attention. ^ • 

13th May. — VFi«(/.sor, N. S. One hundrea and fl9rty-eight boys taught by a 
certificated master, an assisftint-master, and four^ pupil-teachers. The lower 
classes, of M'hich complaint was made at^y last inspection, have much improved, 
hut the instruction of ^the upper, and particularly of the first, remains very im- 
perfect, for which there is the less excuses as there are plenty of teachers. 

13tb May. — Windsory N. S. One hundred and thirty one #^ls taught by a n»is- 
tress and four pupiP-teachei^j. Well supplied with books. The nttings and school 
furniture might be improved. A good school. The mistress is Hind, zealous, and 
a good disciplinarian, hx)king apparently* to the best interests of her pupil-teachers 
and her sffhol?irs. The pupil- teachers a^e doing well, Snd they have vastly im- 
proved the school. ^ 

13th May. — Wiimlsory St. MarlCS. Fifty-seven boys taught by a certificated 
toaster and two pupil-teachen|| ifl threerf*ooms of a cottage converted successfully, 
and at a small cost, to the uses oT a sthooT. They breakfast at the school Iwiuging 
their^wn bread and»having cocoa provided for them. • They*are pn-rtly flothed«at 
the expense of the sclfool. - The fee is (3f/. per week, but some have exhibitions. 
A high standard of instruction has been reached, several hoys in the first class 
having made a commencement in Euclid. In addition^o their school learning, the 
boys are taught gymnastics, and there iij^a bath on the premises in which they 
bathe daily throughout the veaf. The^umber is limit'd, and there ar? always 
many applicants for admissfei^ This excellent scHool owes its si^cess mainlgr 
to the enlightened*educational zeal of the Uev. Steplign Hawtrey, the incumbent 
of Trinity church, by whoni it is wholly supported. • • 


, WILTS. • 

• • 

6th Decemrkr — l%u'ood. Sixty-four boys find girls clotHed and taught by^ 
master, a mistress, and one pupil-teat^her. The school is maintained by the Marquis 
of Lansdowne for the education of the children of his tenants. By a change in its 
teachers it ^as for the present lost the higlf state of eflficiency I reported last year. 

30th OcTonER. — Bradford. Eighty boys taught by a master competent to 
his work. Having recommended tfie appointment of two pupil-teachers in tjie 
school, I trust that my next inspection I shall find the children better taught. 

30th October. — Hradford. Sij^y-two girls. I regret to be compelled to record 
an unfavourable impression of this school. I could not recommend the appoint- 
ment of a pupil -teacher in it. • * 

16th December. — BreifhiltUt (Examined by Mr. Warburton.) Sixty-five boys 
and girls taught by a mistress. The children are very young and very ignorant. 
The school is, however, improving. 

3rd Pecember.— One hundred and fifteen boys taught by 2^ master 
and three pupil-teachers.* They are clothed alike in snoock frocks, a%i receive their 
lessons seated at groups of pafallel desks arranged along thS school-room. These 
groups are too deep, one desk at least might be Removed from each. Much benefit 
has been detived from the assistance of the pupil-teachers. The school is well 
supplied with books and apparatus. It owes much to tli^ active supervision and 
judicious management of the clergyman. It is very popullr in thb place, a«id can- 
not but be the means of great uselbluess to the people. 

.3rd December. — Ci^^ne. One hundred and fifteen girls taught by a mistress 
and two pupil-teachers.# Fairly supplied with books and appara^is. The iJsit*uc- 
tion, in religious knowledge is good, apid in commoi^ matters of secular instruction, 
fair. The standard of general iuteUi|jeuce Ts It^, • 

3rd December^ 6 a (Infant^) ^ I have rarely visite^ so earnest, cheerful, 
and efficient ^ s*iool as this^ It may be seen here how early children can be 
taught much useful knowledge, and mide to understand many tilings suitable to 
their years and station without subjecting tlrem to undue Rftiaint. They read and 
s^ll ailft makj^ easy calculations in their heads excellently. 

3rd December. — Caine. (M^dle School.) Twenty-seven boys taught by«a 
master and two pupil-teachers. lu tlfis school the farmers’ and tradesmen’s children 
of Caine and its neighbourhood have the means afi’orded them of efficient instjffc- 
tion# their children in every branch of useful knowledge. I have rarely 
examined a better taught school. 

3rd December. — Caine Industrial Institution for the Training <f Fejiiale Ser- 
vants. In this institution young persons are received and ti'ained m the duties of 
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dotiiitstlb fcerTtitliM, Hildbi* \}^q d&H df A Hiitifbh lltid a^si^biQi mdti^bh. tt cQh- 
ducted under the immediate supervision of Mrs. GuiHrle, 1t)V i^hbftl the institution 
was established, and iii^bo has undcHakeii the whole ghatjge or iiiaintainihg it. They 
are employed in household work, washing, hnd needlework, and by good inauage- 
ment and ecoiioniy theit Idbour was, during the last year, found liearly sudicient 
for their maiiitehnuce. A new holiSe has Ibeeii Ihunificenliy pdrehased by Mi*, and 
Mrs. Guthrie during the last year fOi* the use Of the institution ii^ith which they 
prv>pose to eiido^ 16 Hdying constantly had brought to my police, the great use- 
fulness which would attach to all institutions, whiclf»iike this, prOyides fot girls 
when theV leave; school, the means of support by their o\tn labour, and prepares 
them tit the satnb time fbr household serVahtS, 1 have sOii^ht Sbmer fiilither parti- 
culard in regard to it. The charge fbl* adin^sioh is—^ 

* s, d. ^ 

For parishionei*s . • . ^ . r |l 0 per month. ^ 

^ Adjoiuiug^arishes • . «* . t,, #36 ^ , 

f Farther off, but not distanj. . • 5 0 « , 

* ^ Strangers .* *10.0^ ,, 

I find that the matrpu receives a salary of 20/. and the assistant 10/., with every 
thing allowed. The number oi* girls at present in the institution is sixteen.'" Tea, 
with bread and butter, are allowed foi^ breakfast | meat every day, with a cup of 
beer, fot dinner ; and tea, with bread*^.d buttdi:, in the evening. The cost per 
'‘head per wepk for food is aba it half-a-crown. All <he household work and cook- 
ing of the institution, inclining the making of bread, are done by the girls, two of 
whom are eir.ployed together in eacji department in turn. But in Uie wnshiiig 
there arc four or generally engagtJ, the income of /ne institution being chielly 
derived fronv that source. The produce Of the labour cf the institution is from 1?. 

2/. a-week. In tjiis respect th^ proximity of a town iai.of great importance. 
The gii'is are intrusted to fetch and carry l.ome the ftnen, Ac., to the respective 
hittilUbs j the time of their goin^ and returning bein^ carefully noted. With 
refbrence io the expense of maintaining such institutions it may be noted that from 
sovCnteefa to eighteen tons of coals are consumed yearly; that soap ^and candles 
cost, the first year, 14/. ; that the bedsteads uted are iron, and cost,, at Birmingham, 
W/. 10s. per dozen ; that the mattresses and bolsters cam(i from London, and cost 
1/. set ; and thdt a large ironing-stove is requisite, which cost at ^Bristol 4/. 4s. 
Ijbave been glad of making known the progi*essw an experiment conducted with so 
much real ability and self-sqcrifice as this. Finding, however, that but one even- 
ing of the week is devoted to the instruction of thjMirts, I cannot but say that it 
is,dn iriy opinion, necessary to its complete succdSs tliat edu(^tion, in its highest 
schse,- should take a more active part in the business of the institution. 

14tl\NovEMBER. — Coombe Dissett. Sixty -two boys and girls taught by a mistress 
and one pupil- teacher. Well instructed in religious, but, imperfectly in* secular 
kUowledge. Si ilew iiistrcki is about to be appointed. A class-room is needed 
and the school would be improved by a better arrangement of desks and more 
apparatus. ^ 

6th rlECEMBER. — Castle /Jomhe* Sixty-two boys taught by a master and one 
pupil-^chef. (\ thri^ng and efficient school, weU, sopplied with books and appa- 
ratus, 'and maintained by Poulett Scrope, Esn., Jt.P. A field-garden has recently 
been brought imder cultivation, and a good peginning h£l^ been made, in teaching 
a^l^<^ltural chehiistry. The master is an 'intenigent ipan, fond of his work and 
exercising a soutTd judgment in respect to ii. The discipline of tke school might 
be improved. . * , * . ; 

6th December. — CcuiiU Combe/ Sixty-ond* girls tau*|^ht by ff mistress and .one 
pupiLteacher. , A th^^roiighly efficient and ivell-taught school,^ which does great 
cr^it tp.the mistress and the pupil- teachei^f and I n!iay nernaps be permitted to add 
to the kipd patroness fo*’ the school, ^Mrs. Poulett ^rope, whose unwearied care 
and judicious management of cJier schools has tended greatly to progiote tue canse 
of education in this district. , . f , 

2nd December. — Devizes, /Inspected by Jlr/iVarburton.) ^ (Qirls.) No mis- 
tress has been appointed in .this i^hopl since tlhristma^ 16.40, the vicar having 
deCermined to carry ^n ibe school for the future by the aid of the girls heretefore 
employed as pupil-teachers, who are paid a stipend of, 5s* per week eich, by 
tl^ schoohmaDagers ; the stands of the Committee of Council being of coitrsc 
withdrawn. T^e children have been well instructed in religious knowledge, im* 
perfectly in other things. 
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4th DBC«MBlclt.— Atr^onfi (ItlBpecti^ by Mr. Watbitrimi.) (BbyB.) Taught 
by ft ttiUBter ftnd one It is ft g|kxl ilchool id a ir ild add apparently 

udcltiliid^d district, exhibiting evident matks of the bare bestowed upon it by the 
late rector, the Hon. and Rev. Spencer. ^ 

4th Diijeisltlnfin. — JErch/dht, (Girls.) •Taught by. a mistress and onfe piipll- 
teaeher. An excellent schbol in which great interest is taken by the parents of the 
children. The mistrbss is a good teacher, and her devotion to her Work is apparent 
in the process of the children.® The lower classes, coniplaw<^of last year, have 
improved In their leading. • 

14th Novkhber. — Dotonton, Seventv ftirls and infants taugbf by a certificated 
mistress, an infhnt mistress, and pupil -teacher. The scl^l is scarcely so efficient 
or so prdfepefous as mighft be expected {from the means of instruction afibrded 
in it. * 

28tH NovEM»Eil.*-l>wrn><;tiDrt. Seventy-four girls and bOyS taught by a mis- 
ftress and two pupil-teaehers. t ifn eXceUent school. Conferring great benefits on the 
neighbourhood, and which owel evA-ytlfthg to the judlcioUs managemeiW of the 
clergyman and his fedy, and to the persttial sacrifices fthey mflke liftsUpeAntendkig 
and teaching it. 4 • 

t8th OcTOBEh.— ^ZK/ton's Matsh. (Boys and Glrl^ TftOght by a Certificated 
niastdb, on the gallery system of Mr. Stow of QlasgoWfwhose sort Is the iUcumbent. 
It Is impossible rtOt to be favourably impi^ssed with the moral aspect of schoolS< 
conduct^ bn this plan. Children placed ti^er influences v) calm, and sohumanisina 
as these, for six l^rs a-day,*of three or four years^f the most impressible period 
of their lives, cartnot become the sattte melt and wonien as they would have been 
under other and less favourable circtirtistanoes. Many of the method^ of instructi<fn 
are exceedingly judiclou8*and tbft teacher fibviously deal# wiih the intelligences 
of the children rather thagHheIr memories. Mcye attention should be^glven to sonie 
branches of technlcaWnstrttctiOn, particularly arithmetic. • , ^ 

6th I>EbEMliEtt.*-~/dwr^<i^. (Girl#, BoyS, and Infants.) Tabght by a mistress^ 
a pupil-teacher, attd paid monitor. Maintained by the MarqUis of Lausdowne. 
Well suppled with School furniture^ bookv, and apparatus : and very popular and 
useful in the neighbourhooil. 

25th OCTbiiEti. — Htjjjwood /Tottsc. • (Girls, Bbys, and Infants.) Taught bj^ a 
mistress atid two pqpif-teacher^ Tbe school has much improved Since my last 
inspection, and is iikdly under it# new mistress, to become, in all respects, an effi- 
cient one. It is supported for theVse of his tenantry, by H. C. Ludlow, Esq., and 
its success is chiefly dne to the Interest taken in it bj®MrS. Ludlow. * 

I8th DecembEE. — Hinhinifarva. (Inspected by Mr. Warburton.) Fifty-three 
boys and girls taught by a master, with the assistance of his wife. The standard 
of instruction aimed at is low, but the children are cortipletely and intelligently 
taught in elementary subjects. • 

2ndlDECBMBEB. — La<^ck, Sixty-five bbys taught by a certijcated master. 
Crowded with children, inadeifuately supplied with apparatusfimperfectly ventilated, 
and subject to annoyance from bad drainage. The niaster is earnest, persevering and 
devoted to kis Work, and has greatly improved himself and his school. The chil- 
dren have been Well instructed id religious knowledge, nftid wCH, Httd have been 
taught to understand What they read. The school caTOot bift be dbidg great 
good. • 

2nd December. — L%coch, (Gitls.) I regret not to be able to rccotd so IhvdUr- 
able an oplnicfti of this school as of the boys*. ^ •w • 

25th CknxiBEit. — Mere, Seventy-tliree giris taugjt by a mistCeSs. Inadequately 
supplied with school furniture and apparatus, but supplied with hooks by the aid of 
a grant. The mistress Isbell instructed, and (a# I was intqpned) painstaking. I 
was glad to be alfe to recummend a pifjpil-teacher in the school, and 1 hope to find 
at my next inspection, the chiTdren mofte advanced in theit learning. 

25tlx October. — Melksnam, Seventy-four girls taugftf by a mistress and one 
pnpil-tlacher. It is in some respects an efficient School, i cannot, hoWever, ap- 
prove of the almost exclusive use df the Scriptures in teaching the childred to neiifi. 
The pupil-teftchet had tailght tfie saftie clas# auriiig the yeaT, and she ftilbi^s the best 
evidence of her progfress as ft teacher bjr the good mana^etiient and Vel^ effic^nt 
state of that class. 

Tth^JtrNfe. — MUrlboroti^kt 53f. Peter^g, (Girls.) Taught by ft certificated niis- 
tress in temporary school-rooms. Crowdecl with children, so crowded indeed, that 
they are obliged to write upott their knehs^ with the Copy-bookii Upon tke forms. 
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TJjc mistress is an intelligent ami original, teacher, and a go^ disciplinarian and 
soh(K>l-keeper. I coiiv‘<ider^e state the school highly, creditable to her, in which 
opinion my colleague, Mr. Warburton, who visited it on the 5th December, fhlly 
concurs. ^ •* 

7th Junk. — Marlhoi ouyh St» Peter's, (Boys.) Taught by a certificated master. 

I cannot record a very favourable impression of the state o$ this 8ch(^l. A large 
class of infants is taught in a recess close to the first class. The discipline is im- 
pei^^ct The lx)ys ^4o not read or spell w'dl, bf.t have made good progress in 
arithmetic and a oogiiniiug in algebra. It is much to, be rcgi'btted that the new 
school buildings, far which considerable funds appear to have been raised, are not 
forthwith conuneuced. The present accoiifmodatiou is wliolly inadequate to the 
proper iustriictum of the children, ^ i " 

9th Decemiikr. — Marlborotujhy St, jMary^, (Examined by Mr. Warburton.) 
Sc‘venty-five boys taught by a master in a ue\< school-room, erected chiefly by the 
exertions of the vicar and iu which every /noderif iCbprovcment in plan and a{^ 
paratusf^ias been put in requisition. Tl/e school has but very recently been com- 
menced. * It apfrears^o havt^ good prospect of success, the mastjr being an efficient 
teaclor. One pupil-teacher was recommended to be appoint|^d. 

9th DrXTEMBER. — ,'\^trlborouijK St. Mary's. (Examined by Mr. Warburton.) 
One hundred and five girls taught by a mistress. "Fhe last year* has been an t;vent- 
fill one iu the history of education at Msirlborough. The two parishes of St. Peter 
and St. Mary formerly hi(d but one boys’ lend one ^rls’ school. The refusal of an 
application fi^r Goverument aid, so long as the schpCl continued to he held iu a 
temporary room, created a iV^lre for new school-buildings, and has led eventually 
te the set>aratifon of the two parishes ^r school purposes, and the erection of new 
and commodious sVhool-buildings in S-he one, afld the (fcllcction of the requisite 
funds for the erection of such buildings, shortly to be cosgimenced, in the other. 
^29th November. — fWcthcravon. Jciiirt^ -seven boys a«d gitds taught by a certi- 
ficated mistress. The state of this school does <he mistress great credit. ’I'he lower 
classes have improved iu reading since my last visit. There is still room for im- 
pi ovement, however, in tliose classes iuc)tber things. The first class lias been well 
taught, 

12th November. — Salisbury. One hundred and fifty-eight boys taught by a 
certificated master and three pupil-teachers. Inadequately supplied witli desks 
and school furniture, for which a grant has siifce been made. The master is 
(aincst and successful ill his work; the pupil-<ifachers want life and activity in 
teaching. The school has, hiyvever, improved under the present master, and 1 am 
hoi>eful that it will become what it aspires to be, a inoi>tl boys’ school for the dis- 
ti ic-r. To this end the proposed erection of a group of parallel desks and a small 
gallery’ w ill much contribute. The school-buihlings have been altered and much 
improvqd. 

12th November. — Salisbury. One hundred girls taught by a unstress arid three 
pupil-teachers.* I regret m5v to be able to record a favourable impression of this 
school, which is, nevertheless, that attached to the diocesan female training-school. 
The school-room has, however, recently been much improved and alterations are in 
progress which w ill, I l^ope, improve the knowledge of the children. 

3lstpcTOBER.*~ (Eoys and Girls.) Taught by a mistress in a 

hamlet of Trowbridge, "rhe scliool has not long^Kien opened ; 1 hope to be able to 
record a more favourable opinion of it when I sliall visit it another year. 

3t'^0cTOBKR. — Steeple Ashton. Forty-one girls taught by a niijtress and one 
pupil-teacher. I ''regret not to be able to Record a favourable impression of the 
state of this school. , * e * 

2Sth November, — South Newton. Thirty-eight girls fUught by a certificated mis- 
tress. The school lirii great difficulties tO cbntend with; I truAc, however, that I 
shall next year find more satisfactory evidijnce of tUte qualifications of the mistress, 
in the progress of the cMliren. iV ’ ^ 

11th December. — Swindon Great Western liuilway Company's School i' (Ejta- 
lyiued by Mr. Warburton ) (Boys and Girls.) Taught by a master and two 
pupil* teachers. The children are placed afc prf?allel desks arranged in groups 
aK;Dg one side of the room. The reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography 
are'^entitled to great commendation ; the spelling on the contrary, is very iuaceuj;ate. 
The children sing, well, but the pieces they sing are pitched too high for thd-'power 
of their voices. 

12tli December. — Swindon^ Great Western Mailway Company* s Infant School, 
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« I can speak/' says lift-, Warburton, “ miyt eulogisticallv of this part of the school. 
The children are highly intelligent, and admii^bly train^/’ 

16th Dbckmber. — Swirnion Old Town Infant School (Examined by Mr. War- 
burton.) Seventy-one infants ^ught by a liiistrcss %nd one pupil-teacher, in five 
classes, under five infant monitors, the nflstress and pupil-teacher going round and 
taking each class in tur^i. The mistress is about to le&ve. 

23rd October. — Trowbridge. One hundred and ninety-one boys taught by a 
master and four pupil-teachers. sThis school is very popular sa die place, and the 
discipline of it app^rs to good. The subjects taught by the pupil-teachers, 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, and writing, are creditable, but I^as not equally 
satisfied with the teaching of other subjAw. The school js conducted on the three 
division plan. • Great attention is given to^it by the clergy, and under their auspices 
the religious instruction is well attended to, and a careful supervision is e;Kercised 
over the pupil-teachers. * 

^‘23rd October. — Trowbridg^ ^ne hundred and thirty-four girls taught by a 
certificated mistress and three pii^il-WhchA^ on the tripartite plan. The iflistress 
])eing«ill, this large «chool was condiictedf at the time oftmy in^ectidh bytResenitfr 
pupil-teacher. I have ^ery reason to be satisfied, under the circumstances, ^fith 
the state in which I found it, «and which appears to me highly creditable to the 
supervision of the cTergy and the diligence and good conduct of the pupil-teachers. 
A new master and mistress are about to be iJ^pointed. ^ 

23rd October. — Trowbridge^ Trinity, f^iispected by ^V. Warburton.) (Girls.) < 
Taught by a mistress, an asgisfcift-mistress, and four ^iipil-teachers, i» two rooms, • 
of which one is tfi be considered an infar^-school. irhe reading is very fair 
throughout the school, and geography has been very well taught, ^fore attentioif 
should be given to arithm^c, grarflmar, and •the writing o4 Ku^ish. The pupil- 
teachers have been well ins^ucted and the clergynan devotes a great Seal of time, 
to the scnool. • « • • • 

1st November. — West Ashton. Ont# .hundred and sixty-seven boys and girls 
taught by a mistress and three pupil-teachers, on the tripartite plan and 
nmintaiued by the squire and the clergyman. The population of the parish is 
only 300, bUt the children flock to the school from neighbouring parishes. 1 
have rarely met with a scliool in th% promotion of whose success, clergymai^ 
teacher, pupil-teachers,* and scholars unito with such equal and hearty gooil 
will. A third room Imviu^ beei? addc^l to the school, one is now devotetf exclu- 
sively to reading, a second to wri^g and slatc-arithmetic, and a third to oral 
instruction. The clergyman, the Kev. F. II. Wilkii«on has publishM an inte- 
resting account of the worWng^f the j>Iau in his school in the National Society’s 
“ Monthly Paper/' for February, 1851, in which he thus enumerates its advan- 
tages : — “ First, it involves a great economy of time and lal)our. Secondly, 
it affords facilities for the advantageous classification of children. They iflay be 
classed Hilfereutly when •learning to read from what they are w||en learning 
arithmetic or writing. The third advantage of the tripartite system consists in 
its greater quietness as compared with otner me^hoils. Fourthly, it appropriates 
some of the cliief advantages of tlie monitorial system without its defects." Whilst 
I cannot but rejoice to have so good a school as that at West ^shton in my district, 
calculated as it is to exercise an influence favourable to edulation a*ll around/» it is 
impossible for me to hope that I sb^ll find in many parishes, clergymen who take 
so deep an interest in the welfare of their schools, who have studied so carefully 
and understand well wjiat is necessary to their success, who have the leisuro*Rdd 
the disposition to devote so much time^to them, and who are coiueiited to make 
such large sacrifices for their officieiit maiiiteflan<si.*. The advantages of the school 
•have recently been otfered farmer^ children, at 5s. per quarter, and to small 
tradesmen’s at 2,s'. G#. ♦Seventy of thelbi^ner have entered. 

2Gth NovKMitEii. — Wunninstef. One jmudred and ninety-five boys taught by 
a master, an assistant-masterf and four pupil-^achers in t#^v rooms, one of which 
is 6«t ap%t for the younger children. A hard-worbing, well-disciplined, and in 
many respects a very eflicient school — fortunate in the active supervision of a 
clergyman to whom these great i^ho< 4 ls owe everytliing, who understands what 
belongs to the management of schools is zealous in promoting them, and, liii^- 
self ai^excellent examiner of them. The pupil- teachers appear to be doing well, but 
want m(#e life and animation in teaching. 

2Gth November. — Warminster. Ninety-two girls taught by a mistress and two 
pupil-teachers. Well instructed in religious knowledge; not so well in other subjects. 

27ih Now.nuvM, - Warminster. Seventy infants tmiglit by a mistress one 
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pupil- teaober* «xcfiUeut infanta* aotipol. 1 have rarely Ifieard children to well 
taught to read, as by the ^oient n^tress of this school. 

19th JpNn. — WiUon, SeVeuty-eight boys taught by a eertificatad master and 
two pupil-teachers. Poorly /uipplied with bookf add school furniture. The school 
has vastly improved since my last ins[^tion. The clergyman has given great 
attention to it, and the master stirred up hy him and by pav unfavourable raport 
last year, has laboured hard and successfully in it. The pnpil-teachers have turned 
out well, and ^re|itW aided in this result. A held<garden of 19 acres has been taken 
for the fbripatioa pT an industrial school, and I hope V> be able to report the com- 
mencement of it^icxt year. 

19th JuNS. — Wilion, Fifty-four girU Haught by a mistress and two pupil- 
teachers. The building ^as been enlarged since myilast visit to supply a separate 
room for the infants. I cannot record a favourable impression of the school, but a 
new mistress having been app>ointed, I hope lo he enabled to, do so at my next in- 
spection. ^ • k 

24tl/OcTOBER. — Westburif. Eighty -three*bo}’s*taught by a master and two pupil- 
tea cheri. Wdl suflplied with boi^s and 'apparatus. The stade of this school does 
ipflbite credit tp the zealous, painstaking, and cfficiei|t master, who is ably 
seconded by his puprl -teachers, on whom, during the illness of the late vicar, the 
management of it has for some time principally rested. The a*ttendance is femark- 
ably re^piliir, and the school is in suc]^ repute as, in some cases, to be attended by 
the sons of farmers and, small tradesmen from oftier parishes. The pupil-teachers 
^arc doing w/*ll, and 1 trust fhat as a new vicar^hA been appointea who takes a 
great interest in the schools, this scluiol will be the means of promoting the cause 
'of education'ln the surrounding district. 

24th October.'*- Wj^sthury. FortJ'-three gif Is tauglit by a mistress and three 
^pnpil-teacheVs. This school, wht^h lost its character by the misconduct gf the late 
^istres^, has not recovered its nui>>bers or efficiency. •FroiWthe interest which the 
new vicar takes in it, I am, however, sanguiite of bein^ able to report more favour- 
ably next year. 

15th No^t:3Ibeu, — ‘Winterharne Steke. Fifty-four boys and iprls taught by a 
certificated mistress. This school recently opened in a parish where' there was no 
ychool before, will I trust, have made more |)rogress next year. 
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Qeneral IhpQrt the Year I860, by Her Majesty" 9 Inspector 
^hooUt the Jtev. F,^C. Oook, M.A., Skc.,^pn the ^hooU 
inspected hv him in^ the Counties of Middlesex^ Bucks, and 
Hertford, * 


IV^Y Lords, * t • Ihrjrmgton Square, 31 December^ 1851. 

JT wi\l npt be QXpecte4 Report uppi>lhe «lpm»ntary» 

schppTs which I U%ve inspected bet^yepp November 1849 aitd 
1850 shop\d tP any l^ngth^ or con\j)nser nnany subjects. 

There* fe>Y sphqols upon whh^ I heve npt previopslj^ h^td 
*^4Py oppp.rtMPUi^s of recording observations, and scarcely 
any pe^y facts haye preslbpled theniselves*this year. A. consi- 
derable portion of piy time and attention has*been occupfed by an 
inquiry iptp the actusA concHtiop of l^he training-sc’Aoolj for mis- 
tresses; jand ifi the Report which f hay* had the hpnour pf laying 
before yopr Lordships oh that sujbject, I Ifave h^d occasion to discuss 
most questions which would otherwise have called for notice here. 
It will, ho>^ever, be piy duty to stat^ briefly any facts wlpch may 
tend to confirm th? statements advanced ip former reports, and to 
give a general view the jprogress of elementary instruction in 
my district. * ^ 

It will be observed, that the number of schools vvhipli I have in- 
spected is less than, in fifrn^er years. Nominally, they are not more 
than 90^ but most of them are double schools, which require pt 
least two days in the examination. Theye is accommodatiofi in 
them fdV 20,578 boj^ and girls, and 13,478^are jn dailiy attend- 
ance. This number does* not include the younger children in the 
infant-schoo^, >vhich I visited, but could not enter in the tabufated 
Vchedulns ; nor the children in several schools, wj*ich I, inspected, 
bpt was qnable to examine with sufficient accuracy to present* an 
official report. Th^ consist principally of those in which I was 
unable this yeftr tp recommend candidates tp be approjaticed, af^d 
which, it may expected, will be fix n^o^e efficient state when they 
are revisited next yeavi It is* much to be regretted, that the 
various calls upAi the tin^e of the Inspectors, have hitherto pre- 
vented them from viskiug all ^hools periodioiLlly which have 
invited, are formally liable to inspection*; but it may be ex- 
pected, with the assistance ^of our younger colleagues, th?it \Ye 
shall be able, in future, to attend to all cases of importance in 
<luc tyne, and to ascertain more exactly the general condition of 
the schflols in each county of our respective districts. 

The total npmber of schools in my district present liable to 
inspection, amounts to 212. This reprpseuts a very considerable 
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increase since my firet appointm/^nt, when two ftionths sufficed for 
the inspection of scn 9 ols iir London and its immediate 'vicinity. 
The increase has been owing partly to the demand for pupil- 
teachers, of whom 308, and for Certificated masters and mistresses, 
of whom 61, are now employed in the metropcflitan districts. At 
the same time^,it is far below what nr^glit reasonably have been 
expected, ancl the following facts have p;'essed •themselves very 
strongly upon my attention. , c 

In the first place'^there is a large numbtir of schoola inwall parts 
of the metropolitan district wdiicFi require inspection. Some ot 
them are imperfectly organized — ill supplied with books and ap- 
paratus — under the care of imtraiied* and ill-educated teachefs, 
preserving* a dbubtfwl and prcFCarious existenco? by contribvitions 
collected with ^reat tlifficulty from the pafishioners. I hear 
strong and \vell-grouiKled complaints of the inefficiency of the 
instntetion, and the irregulari/*^^ and harshness of the discipline in 
many schools ; and 0!|, the otk.7;r hand^f the inadequacy of the 
funds, and the serioiw; inconveniences incurred by Che managers in 
defraying* tlnj^ annual expenses. In most^of these schools nine- 
tenths of**thc difficulties w^ould be removed, if they were periodi- 
cally ^nspected^and obtairv>d annual granft fo;* the augmentation 
of salaries, for pupil-teachers, and* other tidvantages offered by 
Her Majesty’s Government. ^ 

Various causes have prevented the managers of these schooU 
from making an application. Soifie are influenced by a dread of 
interference; in many parishes the managers are strongly opposed 
to any real improvement in the syste.n which they call education ; 
in a very few' insfan^^os it may he that the objection ]>rocei‘ds 
from religious prejudices ; but a brief survey of the schools which 
do now' receive large ann\ial grants, will suffice to prov«' that, 
eveif extremes of opinion do not prevent ch'rgymen who are really 
anxious tb give a •')mplete and efficient education to the ])oor 
of their districts, from availing themselves fully of those advan- 
tages, or from welcoming tin* visits of nn Inspcctcr. During 
10 years, passechin this district, not a single case has occurred in 
which any discussion has arisen on:the modo of conducting that 
most important and delicate p^art of the examwiation which touches 
upon the religious instruction, or as to it4 result^. I cannot, 
therefore, generally aitribi.te ‘ the objections entertained by ma- 
nagers of uninspected schools, tq religious Scruples. 

'I'here can he little tloubt that, so long as otiier prejudices to 
which I h;ive allcried arc in active operatihn, many parishes must 
remaiit excluded from any real participation in the benefits of Im- 
]irove.d education; and will not derive e ly direct advantage from tln^ 
\^^arli amenta ry grant. There are, however, many cases of a dif- 
ferent character, in which the difficulty arises not from the preju- 
dices, but the ])overty, of the managers, who cannot afford to pay the 
stipends which are required to secure the services of efficient teachers, 
and^ are unable to procure the books and otjier materials whicli 
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are necessary t# bring the schools into a state which would justify 
the appointment of pupil-teacTier^ I veitture to submit to your 
Lordships, that the tipie is nigh at hand when it will be possible 
to make grants in such cases, in order fo enable the managers to 
surmount those difficulties, and to bring the blessings of know- 
ledge, good discipline, and moral amelioration, to bear upon the 
most destitutew port ion o^ the Metropolitan DistMcf. When there 
is a sufficient supply of good teachers, there will b^ ample ground 
for expe<y:ing satisfactory results. • 

With regard to trie scho^l^ conducted by certificated masters 
and mistresses, of whom there are 61 in my district, the report 
which 1 have to niaRt^ is,^upQp the whole, very satisfactory. I 
h^ye not hac^ the painful dut^ of refusing t^ coiintemign ^he 
certificate of any teacher in my district. In two or three CcAes I 
ha^e indeed h^id to coitiplain of a deficiencj^of eliergy, either in the 
maintenance of discipline, or tl\^ instruction of the lower classef^ 
and in two instances I* did n^t feel satisfied with the religious 
knowledge ofithe chilflren. A notification to the maifagers of the 
results of the examination sufficerl, in each case, to effect consider- 
able improvement#; and* I am clearly of ojiiniofi th^at, although 
great dis|>arity ^lu^t continue to exiiit between t^c attainments and 
general condition ef the children in schools under sucK varictUs 
circumstances, the employment of certificated masters, whose 
capacity we have ample means of*ascertaining, and whose exertions 
are so liberally rewarded, Ims already procluced a marked ef[ect 
upon the genet;al*torie of education, an effect which is likely to be 
more perceptible in a few^ears. 

At tile same time I must record my opinion that the payment 
of so large an augrrfentation of salaries to young and inexperienced 
teachers, who are frequently employed in small and imperfectly 
organized schools, is a subject that may call for furtlier con- 
sklefation. It is •not easy in such cases^to piake «. satisfactory 
report. In two or three instances I Jiave felt much embarrassed, 
for alth(vigh it was obvious that the teacher had discharged his 
duties with zeal and diligence, yet theVfte^ produced scarcely 
justified the outlay of pul^ic money. On the other hand, #ome of 
the best, most e^cient, and experienced teachers in my district 
have eitlnJr failed in the examination for certificates, oi^ have 
obtained a much lower placef and consequently receive a smaller 
payment than youfig men* or women who^^ attainments were 
cr^itablq, bflt whose professional ability must unquestionably be 
represented as inferior. This* applies to sw'ral masters in my 
distinct, but is especially true of the mistresses. It is perhaps an 
accidental and temporary inconvenience, but I cannot refrain fi (fhi 
expressing a strong opinion fliat length of services, and the amount 
otwork annually done in schools, which may be estimatevl by the 
numbers in attendance, and the extent and quality of their educa- 
tion, ought to be remunerated more highly, that the possession of 
knowledge and talents, which arc good qualifications for teaching, 
[vor.. II.] n 
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but do uqt qonatitutq her merits, nor even absolivf.ely secure the 
success of a’mistress, 5 feel l^und to state that, although with 
equal diligence and good'principles, teachers of the highest attain- 
ments are generally most ‘successful; yet the* comparative efficiency 
of the schools in my district does by no means exactly correspond 
with the rank assigned to their respective masters or mistresses 
in the lists of cevttftcates, ** , 

The number \)f pupil-teachers in my district now exceeds 300,* 
the number of males ^and females ^being nearly equal. I have 
little add to the full report whi^h I nAde upon tliis* most 
important subject last year. The hopes which I tljeu expresseil 
are much confirmed by what I Imivo ^u^e observixl. There 
hav;e bean sc§Lrce\y anjj failures ^is**year, either ^froni want j^f 
attention to their studies, or from neglect of duf^. The papers 
of those pupil-teachers, both male and female, who ^jiave reached 
the third year of their apprentice^iip, generally speaking indicate 
a/ar higher amount oQ intellectuaVattainment and cultivation than 
hsf^ hiihertc^been pbservetl in the candidate# for admission at the 
various training institutftns. *I^iere is every reason to expect that 
those who will i>e ^elected as Queen soholai*s*iviU be thoroughly 
prepared to benefit by the profossioiml instructis^n which it must be 
th6 maiiT object of^the principals of thqse instifiitiohs to imparl, 

I am happy to say that the examinations in Holy Scripture and 
other branches of religious knowledge, especially in the litiygy and 
formularies of the Church, have beomeveu more satisfactory than 
in Tormor years, I expressed some doubt last year whether the 
course of religious instruction after thg commen'cement of their 
apprenticeskip is sufficienily comprehensive — whether it keeps pace 
witli the progressive development of their miiais. In most cases 
I am now satisfied that any such apprehensions are groundless, 
'i'he clergy assure me, and I have had ample opportunities of ascer- 
taining the /act, that^a fair proportion of tke pn[)irs lin^ is 
regularly devoted fo the study of the Bible,*and such books as are 
calculated to explain and illustrate its precepts A cjourse of 
religious reading, oompi'ehending some important books in the 
Old and New Testabient, is generally proposed at the inspection, 
upon which I have felt no hesitation to undertake that the exami- 
natii^Hr shall bq principally confined at nny nexf anmud visit. I 
have been much struck with t^e fleaiv and accurate knowledge of 
the historical and p|jpphetical portion ef the Old Testament, and 
of the evangelical narration, as weiras the more practical epistles,* 
which the greater pq^ion of thqfo youths display in tlie oral and 
written examinations. U is because I am convinced that /*ies€w 
boys and girls are thoroughly conversant^with the teaching of the 
Holy Scriptures, and because I hope that they are to a great extent 
praAically affected by its precepts and doctrines, that I loqk 
forward trustfully to the results of the great experiment which^has 


^ There were 30S ia Noreroher laet. 
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been made thr^igh this instrugientality to raise up a class of well- 
trained teachers, and to provide for the ^elementary instruction of 
the working classes. • 

The proficiency of the cliildren in the various elementary 
branches of instruction is fairly represented by the subjoined 
table : — . 
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inspfction betuven 1 A^cn’cmfter, 1849, aad ifl Octuter, I8c0, are not to be taheH as complete accotfnis o/ the Inspect r't 
districf. • • 

t Per cenUife tak^ un numbers present at eraminatioM. 

If the ages of the children are taken inta^consideratiop, these 
rcsidts must be regarded very satisfactory. From the tabulated 
report it ajDpears»that of all the children in these schools, ^ . 
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I have frequently had occasion to call attention to the remark- 
able fact that nearly all the boys and girls in my district are with- 
drawn from school altogether before they reach their twelflli year. 
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Still I believe that few would suppose that in ihe'lbest schools of 
London (for there can be no^ cxoubt that these schools rise far 
above the average of tho^e which are not i*nder inspection), not 5 
in 100 have reached thait early age. And it must moreover be 
kept in mind that the few who are above 1 years old, are for 
the .most part fipdeed, as I believe, almost exclusively) the 
children of small tradesmen in London, aijd of farmers in the 
country who are able and willing tojijecure the advantages of such 
an education as is g4ven in schools condi^ted by cortificated 
teaches, with ample apparatus and efficient assistants. It ought 
to be recognized as a fact of great import^i^e that tlie children of 
agricultural labourers and of t lie '' jvoot' generally, in town and 
country, ‘‘with <^few<^exceptions, do not remain in scl>ool even until 
thw reach their eleventh year. ^ 

In addition to this fact, it mu^ be remembered that- the differo^ice 
betweeno 13,092, the numbers Ve attendance when I visited the 
sf^iools this ye3ir, and 2Q,598, tlie'^num be j:s^ which can be accom- 
modated in them, is nc^t an unf^iir criterion of the irregularity of 
attendance Hi tl^ greater number of them. Tlie schools are for the 
most part ft}led, that is to say, tlie number on the school books 
fajls little short of the number that can be JlccQmmodated ; but 
the number in attendance varies in the country districts with the 
seasons, and in town is influenced by every change in the demand 
for labour. Indeed it is very difficult to enforce regular attendance 
injiiany schools, owing to the had habits of the^ jiarents and their 
indifference to the education of their chiblren. 4* the same time 
I have had frequent occasion to observe that an improvement in 
the disciplihe and instruction is immediately followed by an im- 
provement in the attendance. 

Another fact, which has also been noticed in niy former reports, 
peserv^ special attention. The numbers of children who arg ad- 
mitted into the sohoob, or have left them wit bin twelve months, 
bear a most remarkable proportion to the total number under 
instruction. The facts of the subjoined table are exceedingly 
striking: — % 


Name of School. 


Wefitminiter, St. Margaret's 
and St. John's 
Buldwin’s-gai^ns . 
Westminster, &t. James* 
Marylebone, Western • • 

Hoxton, St. John's • . « 

Camden Town . • • • 

Haggerstone . . , . 

Vincent-square, St. Mary's • 

Charter-house, St. Thomas. 



In <tr<l inary 
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It is only surprising that fhesj schools should produce any 
satisfactory results finder such circumstaflces. That nearly all of 
them are remarkable* for good order, efficient teaching, and for 
proficient^ in ^11 branches or elementary instruction, is a fact 
which reflects the highest credit upon the zeal and liberality of the 
managers and the persevering discharge of labdfiows duties by the 
intelligent and able teachers. • 

With regard to the subject? *of instructicyr, it will not be neces- 
sary tb e*nter into afly detai^, the questions connected with each 
having been fully considered in former reports. I fear that perfect 
dependence cannot be*|flaced»uDon the numbers representing the 
aritlimetical knowledge of tfie phildren. yhe t 9 .bulyr reiurns y,re 
of*nece8sity som^hat imperfect, it being absolutely impossible to 
ascertain whether the cictual progress of every class corresponds 
with the master’s statement. Iji this subject, however, the pro* 
gress is undoubtedly very conskf^rable, and^as none are* entered 
under the higher rule* tVliose knowledg^I had not an^bpportunfly 
of testing, it must be regarded as jatisfaetbry, especiaJly since the 
numbers include gi»ls as well as boys. , ^ 

Nearly half ihe^ children now learn and have made some 
j)rogress in geography. This subjict is taugfit with gi^eat cifre 
and success. 

Nearly one-third receive insti\iction in English grammar. In 
the lower classes, however, Uiis is merely nominal, I fear that a 
very small numb(fr have learned enough to enable them to analyse 
easy sentences, oV to be of much practical use in after life. As a 
mental discipline, this stud^ ought to be^ncouraged everywhere, 
but it will not be ^taught well until the teachers are generally 
more conversant with its principles, and have acquired the art of 
clear explanation and happy illustration with a more sparing \ise 
of tethnical terms.* The number of thos^ who leann geometry, 
mensuration, and algebra, is nearly as large as could be expected 
in proportion to the total number of boys above 12 or 11 years of 
age, while the numbers who learn linear dra\ving (viz., 4*43 per 
cent.) correspond very e.xacily with the same •return, whicH gives 
4*77 per cent. 

These siobjccls Jre taught by" masters who are fylly competent 
to carry the instruction to a far lygly^r digree than is likely to be 
required for many y^rs. • 

The subjoined table also prel^ents some important facts : — 

Summary (B); having reference to Schooffe inspected h^^een 1 November, 1849, 

• * and 31 October, 1850. 
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StIlMMARY (f^y^^eontinved. 


Aggregate AnfUHil Expenditure^ as sUted Managers. . 


S.ilaries of 
Teachers. 

On Bowks 
and Stationery. 

Miscellnn^ous 

Expenses. 

Totai.. 

# ' ' 
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The average expense of instructingr»boys and girls in our best 
schools appears to be little more than '!/. heads This, how- 
ever, does not include grants rrom<yo^r Lordships. A large pro- 
portion df chiWrefi in tiie best schools pay 2rf. weekly, and ii 3 t\ny 
from 2d. to 6rf. The total income from school fjence at present 
amounts to one- fourth of the aggregate annual income of ^tlio 
schools. , In some of the bes^r, and most liberally conducted 
stjjiools in my district dhi^ source /jf income is sufficient, with the 
assistance of grants fronj the Government, to*^ defray all the current 
expenses, ft is^ not unreasonafile to expect, that, with propej- 
management, an increasing niiniber of 'schoofs, in districts where 
subscriptions are collected wit|i great difficulty? wiy become nearly, 
if not quite, self-supporting. • 

This, however, can only be the case where the managers secure 
the services of able and well-tramed teaebers. One of Uie most 
successful experiments has been niade'in the district of St. Thomas, 
Charterhouse, where a vast number of boys and girls are educated 
ujwn a most efficient system, with a^tritting annual expenditure 
beyond whht is defrayed by the school pence. A similar result 
has been achieved in some agricultural parisnes, among which I 
would especially point to Marston Mortaine, in Bedfordshire. 
In bofll the schools which I have just named, and in several 
others, ther# is a aoiisiderable proportion of children belonging to 
rather a superior class, who are mixed indiscriminately with the 
other pupils, although the parents make weekly paymei^its upon a 
scale determined b}; the managers This importaiu effect has not 
been accomplished without great exertipn and i>ecuniary sacritices 
on the part of the clergy at the first establish a?AUit of the system ; 
and'*'! am of< opinion that the Diocesan Boards of® Education, 
and other bodies or iiYdivickiats interested in the improvement 
of schools, could not employ their resources in a more profitable 
manner than by assisting school managers in poor fiistricts to pay 
the salary, withoule^i/hich no cCTlificated teauber can be expecte<l 
to take charge of a lat-ge school. A grant from any quarter 
snould of course be made contingent upon the success of the 
s^?tem, as tested annually by the increased income arising from 
school pence, and by the proficiency of the pupils in all elementary 
branches of instruction. 

No change of any importance has taken place in the organiza- 
tion 6f the schools of ray district since last year. There is, 
however, a progressive improvement in the classification of the 
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children, and in the arrangement their^lessona, more especially 
in those schools wher^ some of the puhil-teachers have reached 
the third or fourth year of th<^r apprenticeship. It is found quite 
practicable for a master with a fair number of pupil-teachers to 
carry on the instruction of the school without leaving any class to 
the charge of monitors. I regard the employ*rlfent of untrained 
monitors, when the jiroportigg of pupil-teachers®amounts to one 
fordo cjiildren, Us^an indication of wanUof energy, ot want of 
skill,*in the master. Persoiis, however, who have been habituated 
to the old system fitid|i^ difficult to throw themselves heartily into 
the work. They havq mjLl<*bb to learn, and much to ^unlearn. 
TJieir collec^jve or simultaiv^ous lemons frequerttly betray an 
untrained or imperfectly instructed mind, and they rarelylhnake 
sufficient us<\ of the •apparatus, the black -bolirds, and parallel 
desks, which are indi8pensable^«nd invaluable instruments irt 
hands of an efficient schoolmaster. • • 

I stated last year in some schot^ls an attenftpt would-be 
made to instruct the children, wjio are very irregular in attend- 
ance, in separate cRisses. * I have reason to believe^ ihqf this system, 
carried out witl^ du^ precautions, wi4l produce jatisfactory results; 
but I have not yet -oeen abje to colfect sufficient facts to jiistii^ a 
special report on this subject. 

Little progress has been mad^ as yet in the industrial training 
of boys or girls. There are* however, many indications of a sfate 
of feeling amoji^ managers which induces me to believe that an 
industrial department will ere long be generally regarded as a 
proper or necessary appendage to a national school. The principal 
obstacle appears tb be the expense, which has hitherto been 
incurred in the establishment of this department. Nothing can 
bo more satisfactory than the returns which are made^by the 
maiTagers of the Scnools at Finchley. Ijp tha^ instkiitkm admir- 
able arrangements are*made to instryct the girls in all branches of 
domestic* economy. The laundry, kitchen, and other offices are 
constructed upon the most approved system.^® The girls prepare 
their own meals occasionally, and are carefully instructed in 
manuals published by the managers. Allotments are cultivated 
by the bo^rs, whose parents receive the produce, and are thereby 
induced to keep them in sdhooi far b^ond the usual age. At 
Highgate, also, where the •schools are now in A very satisfactory 
state of ejficJ^ncy, a laege sufn has been raised by the parishioners, 
who intend to purchase some aOlres of lansUfor allotments to be 
•cultivated by the boys, and to erect • complete offices for the 
domestic training of the#girls. In both these parishes the ma^- 
trates possessing property,* and residing in or near the district, 
have expressed a lively interest in the success of the experiment, 
and have contributed liberally both towards the first establishment 
and annual maintenance of the institution. 1 have been informed 
that his Grace the Duke of Bedford, by whom the schools in 
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many parishes of my district Inainly supported, has offered 
assistance to those schdol- managers who^ wish to introduce a 
similar system in agricifltural parishes. In London it is very 
difficult to find any industrial employment for Ij^oys in national 
schools which would not interfere with their studies, already so 
limifed and impe'ffect, although it is ge^ierally believed that a 
more practical character ought to be given to their education. In 
some girls’ schools the pupil- teacheVs, assisted by the elder girls, 
prepare simple articles of food, especially fo/ sick persons, ’under 
the superintendence of the mistress, ami the theory,, or rather the 
practical applications of domestic; economy, sometimes form the 
ba^s of ^jsefi^l a^d interesting lecjtufes. A great^ improvement 
may<j)e ex;^cted when the subject oecomes betterj^ppreciated, and 
more thoroughly uiiderstood. 

The attention of the clergy lyis been especially clirected to ^he 
various evils resulting from the* i wiper feet education of the poor, 
o’fring to the early age atVhich the childfeh are withdrawn from 
school. It is probable* that eV^ening schools will be opened in 
many parishes, fa wjiich boys between 12 and i7 years of age will 
be enabled to ccnitinue the»instruction thev have received in 
nafvionarschools, and adults 6r youth^ of liom sexes may supply 
the deficiencies of early education. The London Diocesan 
Board of Education is now issuing circulars, offering to. assist in 
the establishment of such schools. • This is a very important 
work, and, if carefully carried out, is likely to ' produce valuable 
results. There are some considerations which induce me to bring 
the subject*, before your ^T^ordships. I fear that in many parishes 
the national schoolmaster and mistress will be^xpected to conduct 
these schools. This may lead to very serious evils. I am con- 
vinced ^hat ho master who has the charge of a large school and 
of pupil-teaahers jjan undertake such a work» without danger of 
impairing his constitution if he be a cotiscientious man, or of 
neglecting his other duties. But it would be an unmixfd benefit 
if a second master^ wirfi a certificate of merit, were employed in 
such ckses to assist in the day-school, and to conduct the evening- 
school. I venture to submit to your Ivordshi})s that some regula- 
tions •mnight advantageously be made to prevent any i-.buses, an<l 
at the same time to aid sc^Jool-m&nagers in carrying out this 
most important object. ' , 

My Lords, 

« I ha^ the honor Id be, &c., 

, F. C. Cook, ‘ 

n the Right Honorable the , ^ 

Icjprds of the Committee of Council on Education, 
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IndA to TabulcUtdiRtporiM on Schools inspected^ Rev, F, C, Cook. 


• 0 

P*«e 

65. Aylesbury • . 


68. Apsley Quiae . . 

14 

„ Girls’ 

. 14 

71. ^bapthill . *. 

. 15 

„ GirU* . 

. 16 

64. Beachampton . 

. M 

60. Bierton • . . 

. 14 


76. Bunlingford . * • • 

89. Hrompion , . .17 

24. £*yiiwater . , • ^ ® 

I ici. Bloomsbiuy, Bova* , • 2 
9. „ GirV . *2 

1 1 & 36. Baldwin’s Gardens « 
Boys’ . . . 4^ 8 

GirU’ . . . .4,8 

Bethnal Green : — 

51. St. Bartholomew’ii, Bovs’ 11 
•„ Gifu’ 1 1 

48. St. Matthew’s • • . 10 

47. St. Peter’s . . .10 

46. St. James' . . 10 


57. Colnebrooke . . 

. 12 

62. ('^laydon • • . 

. 1.3 

74. Colney • • . 

. 15 

72. CranAeld . . . 

. «15 

Charterhouse 

67. St. Thomas’, Boys’ 

. 17 

„ Girls’ 

. 17 

10 & 38. Camden Tovi'n : 

— 

^va* • • 

<•3,8 

Gifu’ . . . 

. 8 

CThelsea . — 

14. Trinity, Boys’ • 

4 

„ ■ Girls’. . 

17. St. Lukee . • 

. 4 1 

. 5 

84. St. Mark’s 

. 17 

52. Dstchett . • 

. 11 

73. Dunstable • 

. 15 

• 

59. Fulham . . 

a. 13 

43. Finchley • • • 

• 9 


St. George -in-t^East : — ■ 

5. Clirirt Church, Boys* • 

• „ Girls’ 

e 

53. Hanwell • « . . • 

60.,HaiTow ••*. • • 

49. Hsrrerstdbe, Boys’ 

^ • Girls’ # 

, 78. Hertford 

177. Highcrom . . • 

' 67. HockliflTe . . 

j 8 . Holloway • • • . 

, 85. Ho&lon, Boys* 

I „ Girls* • . • 

, 37. Hampstead, St. Jbhns . 
;4I. •„ St. Mary’s, 

* 40. Hornsey* Boys’ . • 

45. Higiigate, l^ys’ • • 

^ Girls’ • . 

I I 55. Iver 

Slslckleford • 

82. l]^lyt,St. . • . 

Islingibn : — 

32. .Mary’s . . 0 

St. Peter's • 

22 . St. Stephen, Boys’ . 

„ Girls’ . 

32. St. John’s Wood, St. John’s, 

' Bovs' . • , . 

I GirU* .... 

' ; 0 

1 ^ 4 . Kendnf^n, St. Barnabas 
i 42. Kentish Town • . 

I ]. 

I 54. I.angley Marish, Boys' . 

r „ Girls’ . 

I 70 . #far»ton Moretaine 

i 7. Marylebone, Eastern . 

27. St. .Mary, IVestem, Hoys* 

I „ Girls’ 

M 34. St. M^in-in-the-Fields 


75. lllundcii, St. * • i 

m 

, Padl^in^on : — 

I 2. St. Mary’s, Boys' • 

„ Girls* • 

I 13. St. John's, Boys* . 

I „ Gira' . 

*! St. Pancras : — 

; 3. All Sainti* . • 

3. St. Philip's . • 

30. Christchvch . • 

29. PoAman Schools . 
Pimlico, iSt. Michael’s, 
Boys’ , . • 

• Girls* . .• . 


I ' 88.4 Russel School of Industry 1 7 

) I 

M 80. Sandon • . . .16 

) ' 58. Staines . , . .13 

56. Stoke Pogis • . .12 

I 12, St. Sepulchre . . ♦ 4 

) IH. Stepney, St. Peter’s • 5 

; 19. St. Thomas, Bovs’ • 5 

„ Girls* . • 5 

i 31. Saffron Hall, St. Peter’s 7 

; 79. Tottenham • . .16 

i 50. Twickenham . . .11 

» Westminster : — ^ * 

) Christchurch ... 6 

l^ St. Jantes's, Boys* 3c Girls’ 5 
it iJ; 64. St. Mary’s (Vincent - 
9 Square) . . 5, T3 

20 . St, Anne, Soho . . 5 

I 6 . Blue Coat ... 3 

1 St. Margaret’s and St. John’s 
e Bovs^ • • • * . 3 

5 Girls’ .... 3 

3 63. Waddesdon . . .10 

6 69. Winslow . . , .16 

6 80. Wadesmill . • 16 

7 25, 26. ^'hitelands . • 6 
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General Report, for the Year 18ii0, ^ Her J^fajestfs Inspector 
of Schools, the Rkv. H. W. Bicllmrs, 1^1. A., on the Schools 
inspected by him in the Counties of Gloucester, Worcester, 
fVanvick, Hereford, Monmouth, and Oxford. 


My Loiids^ • ^ ^ » 

In presenting niy Report lor 1850, I Iiave the honor to 
inform your Lordships that, with the exception ot ten weeks, 
during wiiicti I was absent from duty on account of illness brought 
on by over- work, I was Qngag^d in the several duties connected 
.with my office, ol* which tllb parpciilars were forwarded week by 
week to your Lordships. * « * ♦ 

During tlie y^a»i^ I inspected 1S7 schools, in tvhiiih tlfere 
accommodation for 25,924 children ; an average attendance of 
13,031); and at which the number of childr(?h present at examina- 
tion w’as 12,436. . , 

Forty-four certificated^ flL'eachefs, and .?4'^ pupil-1 eachers^ are 
employed in this district. schoojs to whisch these are attached 

are as follows : — ^ ^ ' 

• GLOUCESTKRtiUlRE. » ^ 

Clielteiiliam, CeiitraiJ^ Infants'). Mij«liiiiliampton, 

• Ditto, Christ Church. Oddington. 

Bristol, Sf. George's, 
dial ford. • 

Cainscross. 

Ceniey NoI*th. 

Clifton. 

DursR-y. 


Avening. ^ 

Almoiidsbury. 

Bristol, Hannah More’s. 

Ditto, St. Michael's. 
Cheltenham, Bath Road. 
Ditto, Trinity. 

Ditto, St. Jolin's. ^ * 
Ditto, St. Paul’s. • 

Ditto, St, James's. 

Ditto, Devoiishire-stieet. 


Bredwardine, St. John’s. 
Halesowen. 

H^ley. • 

Kidderminster. 

Lower Mitton. 

Hartley. ♦ 

Alcester. 

Attleborougli. 

Bidfonl. f • 

Birmingham, St. Thomaifs. 
Ditto, St. Philip's. 

• Ditto, St. Paul's. 

Ditto, St. Luke*^ 

• Bosbury. 


Fortliam|^toii. 

Gloucester, St. James’. » 

WOUCESTERSIIIRE. 

I Bromsgrove. 
j Dudley, St. Edmund's, 
Perahore. 

R(»iditch. 

Redraorley. • 

WAKWlClk^IIlRE. 

I Birmmgbam, St. Mark’s. 

I Ditto, St. Peter’s. 

I Ditto, St. Mary’s. 

Cliftoii-ou-Dunsmoor. 

] Coventry, St. IJpter’^. 


Painswick, 
Rissington, J^ittle. 
Siroud. 

Tetbury. 

Tewkesbury. 

Thornbury. 

Winterbounie. 

Eastingfoiu 


Court y bella, 

NfiW|)ort. 

Oxford, St. Mary Magdalene. 


I Cubingtt^i. 

*! Dunciiurch.t 


Hek^seoi^. 

I Leiiitwordiue. 

^ Mohmoutu. 
j Polity pool. 

I Abergavenny. 

O-^OBD.. 

I ]>wknor. 


Sh'ipston-on-Stour. 
Tartlebigge. » 
Worceste;^ St. Pete's. 
'Ditto, St. Paul’s. 
Ditto, St. Martin’s. 


I^Kinwarton. * 
Nuneaton. 

Rugby Klboro. 

Stock iJigfonl. * 
Snitterfield. 
Warwick Borough. 


•f 


Dilwyii. 


, Chepstow. 


I Launtoo. 


I. Nunebam. 



60 Gloucester, Worcester, Wdrwicky [^ 850 . 

The number of apprenticed .pupil-teachers in a county is a 
fair criterion of the state ofeflucation in it, as tested by your Lord- 
ships* standard, on tVis ground the firibove statement is satis- 
factory, exhibiting, as it does, an increase over that of last year. 

Extended experience corroborates the opinidn expressed in my 
last Report, that the standard select^jd by your Lordships is 
attainable under ordinary circumstances, wVerc the clergy or other 
influential persons in a parish are# 3 arnest in the cause of education. 

As the number oP schools receiving aid wilder your' Lordships’ 
Minutes of 1846 has increased, tlnf hostility to the standard set up 
by tliese Minutes has decreased. Thiri^has occurred not merely 
from<. the growing conviction being attainable, but from a ' 

sense 6f its ^propriety rafter witnessing its workii^^and results. 

'"The advantages to a school derived from the attainment of this 
standard are not easy to shew on paper; but none, I think, wherhave 
witnessed them, will hesitate tr> give the fullest testimony to them. 
!;SThe schools we ave liaising wnl give m^efficient education to all 
children fii their respective localities. The farmer’s or the trades- 
man’s soil, ivho occupies the first grade, whose attendance is 
regular and prolonged, requires instruction dn those higher 
branches of stiv^ly which to fit him for/a cfndliion in life in 
^which knowledge is capital, and ^^ithout Which, in the present 
state of things in this country^ his future career will be a failure. 
The labourer’s child, whose attendance is irregular and brief, 
requires a course of instruction wHiich, unde;* ordinary circum- 
stances, c<in seldom extend beyond the merest rudiments. 

The adjustment of an educational system for these two classes is 
a matter very great difficulty, and requires a combination of 
attainments and natural gifts in a teacher, by no means easy to 
find ; and may readily explain your Lordships’ desire to raise the 
powers and characters of our schoolmasters and mistresses. 

Much hixsbeer effected in this direction by the Minutes o{‘ 1846. 
The encouragement given to the study of the higher branches of 
learning, — the increase of professional skill, and the apprenticeship 
of pupil-teachei*^, ^ have produced a state of things altogether 
different from that which existed previous to these Minutes. 

This improvement I feel is not sufficiently recognised by 
thdse persons who, complaining of the pre^nt defects in our 
system, regard simply ihe existing amount of efficient education, 
in the country without reference t/> that of th.e past and test it 
by an ideal standard of their own; — whereas, if tftey would take 
into their calculati'Jas the quklity and quantity which exist ed ten 
years ago, they would be obliged to admit that, comparatively 
‘..peaking, our condition is very favouraHe, and that we have made 
a^great stride in our work. 

It is not infrequently asserted that the existing plan is unfavour- 
ably regarded by all the religious bodies of the country, and that 
with the Church especially it meets with little sympathy. 
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Of the opinions of religious dftsenjters I am unable to speak ; 
but as regards the Church, although I wish not to. under- 
rate the importance of the opposition whifli has been raised to 
some of our proceedings by certain of her members : in this dis- 
trict at least, the opposition, where such has been, has not 
practically impeded our progress, and I have ere^y reason to 
believe that our proceedings are regarded favourably by the great 
mass of churchmen in these counties. , 

Our greaf difficulties I feel jatisfied, have been overlooked by 
many of our censurers. )They do not arise from our religious 
differences, nor from the opposition ^in some quarters of the Chnrch 
raised against us^ but from a® cause more difficulj: to^deaU ^ith,^ 
affecting, in its de^V?e, the whole fiscal question in the country—^ 
viz., the juvenile labour market. In this matter we have to deal 
with lads ; and the fact here, so far, as this district is concerned, 
is that the school education of children commences, ^nder 
favourable circumstance!.] *at 2 years old,’ that the a^endance ' 
of children from this age to 8 yeaj-s is to?erably regidar ; that, 
at this period they are, taken, away more or less, acCbrding to the 
demand for their labour, until the age, of 12, w hen, uifder ordi- 
nary circumstances, they arc altogether withdrawn. * 

There are certain modi fictitious of this statement, varying 
according to the demand for juvenite labour, the moral status of 
the parents, the efficiency of the school, the influence of persons 
in authortty and jx>sition, and other local circumstances; but, as a** 
general rule, the sfatemenf* is correct, as may be seen from the 
following particulars, which refer to the diff^i*Gnt part^ of this 
district. • 


Herefordshire. 


In l^je agricultural parts of this county there is a deihand 
for juvenile labour irom.8 years old upwatds. > In tfiis coilnty 
the temptation to keep children from school is more frequent than 
in any othef of this district, owing to the variety of the produc- 
tions of the soil, and the more frequent harvests; using .that 
word as descriptive of gathering in any kind of marketable produce. 
The highest \yinler wages per week for a skilled agricultural ]^a- 
bourer are only 7s**, more commonly 6s,, with an allowance of 
two quarts of cider per dieny Ekit ‘it will be found that the 
incidental wages very* nearly come up in amount to the wages 
proper. ^ 

In February the coppice fall ages* com mendf and the prepara 
tion of the hop-poles, faggots, &c. becomes a very important branch 
of outdoor business. This is ttil] further increased when the heavier'^ 
fallages in May take place, when the women assist in stackii^ 
the bark, &c. In March begins the Lent grain-seeding time; 
though drilling is become much more common than formerly, 
bean*setting is still performed by women and stout girls, dibbling. 
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At the same time* the labourer begins to prepare the hop-poleS;, 

sharpening them, and throwing aside the faulty ones, at per 

thousand poles. It fe obvious that mlich time will be saved it* a 
lad of 10 or 12 years of age is at hand to supply hop-poles from the 
stack as fast as the labourer requires them. I'he workman, there- 
fore, takes rhio boy (who probably fov two or three months has 
been in regular attendance at his class) to* assist him ; and though 
you cannot assign any mone^'^yaliie to the labour of the child, 
(who receives nothing from the farmer,) still, incidentally, he 
assists his father’s earnings, by ^nablj^g him to prepare 1,300 
poles instead of 1,000, the utmost he^vould be able to sharpen in 
a ^iven time without such assl'staKce. In April, fixing the poles 
«€ind working the ground is carried on ; for llie former operation 
a boy’s efl’orte in fetching and carrying are much needed. 
The wages of the labourer are enhanced by the nature* of his 
contract with his mast^V forr* this particular branch of business. 

Working the ho}^-groiin(l ar {)<y acre is almost always 

placed £^s a sot olf fo the cottage-rent. In May, besides wheat- 
hoeing end <he usual field-labour of other parts of the kingdom, 

hopdyiffy is performed bv^ women and girls at per acre. In 

Jun)?o.x\(X JuhfherCy^s in olhor counties, the clover and hay-harvests, 
and garden culture, absorb all thif labour that can bo brought to 
bear upon them ; and now tlvj girls’ school is constantly iuterfered 
with, by mothers keeping (heir lUiughters (from 6 to 12 years of 
age) at home to nurse the youngest children, while they go out 
at 6</. or 8J. per diem to field-labour, either independently or to 
assist their husbands. August -and September are months so 
busy, that the schools, particularly in the central and eastern parts 
of the county, are closed. Scarcely have the cereal productions 
been harvested, and the leasing finished, when the women arc 
again requii-ed to mck fruit; and this pear and apple harvest 
continues throdgh October to the end. of November, When the 
fruit is thus abundant, the process of cider-making will be carried 
on to the end of January, giving a twelvemontii’s cycle of 
haf vests from tte beginning to the end of the year. 

But while the more hardy of th'e female population are thus 
adding to the weekly gains of their husband‘d, at the rate of 2s, 6d, 
or 3s, Gd, per weelv, many of^the married women, and almost 
all the unmarried who are ^not in service, gain their livelihood 
by gloving. It is often the practice fot* mothers to withdraw 
their daughters ffom schoql ati^ 13 or 14, and to confine them to 
this work for eigHt, or even 12 hours a day. The wages earned are 
generally low. The best glovers, who undertake the coloured 
gloves, earn from 3^. to 4^. pen wfeek ; but the common black 
glovers will only gain 2s. 6c/. per week. It may be truly 
said of the wages of a considerable part of this county^ (inchiding 
chiefly the coppice, orcharding, and hop districts,) that they are 
apocryphal, as the subjoined tabular synopsis will shew. A 





labouresr and his wife, with fout» children, the oldest a girl of 12 


years of age, will earn as follows : — > 

j J s, d. 

To able-bodied labonrcr. It. per diem per week 6 0 

To dillo ditto, 3 quart* of cider per diem. 3<2. • . • • .. 16 

To wife, common f deck gloving •.•••• . . 20 

To daughter, ditto ditto ..«.••• , , 16 

« > IT^O 

4 


Add to this, that the garden •and allotment system (with potato 
rows betwe^en hop-gro'Ands granted at per perch) affords a good 
supply of vegetables and, some* wheat. 

These are winter wages:* 

The wages to be gained at the hop-picking seasop are.>a very 
impoilant elemdn<\ in the yearly aggregate of a labourer’s earn- 
ings. If the hops are very large and. fine, a good picker will 
make 1^. 6rf. per diem ; but assurning thif average amount to be 
Ivy. per diem, an active woman, wieh a son and two daughters of 
the ages of 14, 16, anr\d7, will' gain 4^* p^r diem, ov 24^. per 
week. If the hop-picking lasts (asJt did Idst year) for, a month;, 
their joint earnings will be 4/. 16.y. ; more than sufficient to pay 
the rent of the ootlage and half an^ acre of allotmefit ground. 
The husband, if a’^steady man, is all dhis while a^ stranger to hi3 
home. Vtilcania proles, he is watching day and night the 
sulphur fires of the hop-kilns, snatehing now and then a hasty nap 
on a rug, and earning drink, ^.X^discretion^ (rather ad libitum^ and 
1/. 1^. per week. Jit will be seen from these facts how little thd 
true condition of 'the Herefordshire labourer can be estimated by 
the admissioli only of the routine wages, an^ in what various wajs 
the education of his children is interrupted. 


Monmouthshire, 

# 

In many of the works in this county the riinld«ipn ar«! employed 
at 9 years of age ; at others they are not allowed to work before 
the age of ^1. A boy at this ago can earn a third part of that 
earned by a man, which, at the present rate of payment, would be 
about 6^.; from this, 1^^. 3^. would be deducted for powder and 
candles, leaving a ^et receipt of 4^. 9d. These earnings remain 
the same, as^a general rule, up to 13 or 14 years of age, wEen 
their earnings increase to half tiios? of an nble-bodied man. 

• At Newport, the master statcJfe that the absentees amount to 40 per 
cent. ; of these,fa large number of boys are employed in the nail 
factor)^ where more than 300 ar^ engaged. Isiliis establishment, 
many are taken in as early as 7 years of age ; the emoluments they 
obtain range from l,,y. to 6.y^per week, according to their skill. • 

• • 

^ WORCBSTERSHIRB. ^ 


In Droitwich and neighbourhood, the boys find ^employment at 
9, when their wages are 1». ; at 10, 1^. 6d. ; at 12, 2^. • 
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' At Bromsgrove, t^ie empWmint is principally nailing/’ The 
rate of earnings is tlve sanfe for boys and girls, up to 12 years. 
When the parents work at the tirade, and intend to teach their 
children, they place them to it at about the age of 8 years ; at this 
age their labour is not continuous. ; As their strength grows, their 
laDOur increages 

At Stourport, boys are employed in th^ carpet manufactories, 
to draw” for the weavers; tlicy earn 4^. 3<i. per week. Boys 
from 8 to 10 are employed winding linen-yarn on the cy.iUls,” to 
p\U in the shuttle, for which they receive from 1^. to 1^. CJ. per week. 

At the Iron Foundry, boys from 8 tc lO earn Is, 9(1. or 2^. per 
weel^, oiling hinges, opening' and shutting them,’* or carrying 
fegucepans, 'ifcc. from' one shop' to another, ^oys from 10 to 12 
earn from 2^. tq 4^., at hinge filing and casting, making “ cores” 
for spouts of kettles, putting on handles of saucepans, &c. 

At tMalvern, boys from 8 to 10 earq from l.y. to 1^. 6d, ; from 
10 to 12^, 2^. to 2$: Gr'. per webk. EX»i£ing a greai part of the 
year here, the childron of both sexes are removed entirely from 
school, tb" dr\ve donkeys for tiie visitors. 

At Dudley, the rate of earnings* is vefy high; of 12 boys 
between 8 and <12 years (fid, selected by tfio laasier, the average 
earnings amounted to os, Sd, per \^;eek. Their employments are 
very varied : — Attending hordes in pits. Picking iron stone. Nail- 
making, Polishing fire-irons, Chhia-making, Loading skips at 
coal-pits. ^ 

Besides these employments, a large numben of children are de- 
tained at home, to carry their parents’ meals tefthe different 
works.” 

At Worcester, in one of the schools, out of 20 boys employed, 
the average was l.y. Gd. per week; one earned 2^. 8c/., another 3^.; 
ano'tVier, employed in brick-making, 4^-.; — this boy was away from 
school on this ♦^ccilsion nine months. ^ The girls are said to be 
employed for their mother^s. 

At Halesowen, vs’here the children are principally employed in 
nailing,* they wc^k for the person who undertakes to instruct 
them in their trade for six months without wages; for the next six 
iponths they receive Is, per week; they aN? then considered to 
know fheil trade. Supposing the boy or ^girl 8 years of age 
when he or she begins to would then earn as follows ;- 7 - 

I "i 

From 9 years to 10 years . . 3^. Od.^'to 3s. 6d. 

From 10 pOars to 11 'years • . 4s. Od. to 4s. 6d. 

^ Warwic^skire. 

At St. Thomas’s Birmingham, most of those above 9, years 
are in the lower classes; their education after 7 years of age 
having been interrupted by calls to labour. 
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Out of 230 on the book*?, 1 ifi 8 Jiave go*i3 to work. 

Average age of those who have gone toiwork is, 9*7 years. 

Average time they Have been at work during the year past, 
6*3 months. 

Average wages per week, 9rf. The employments are, 
wire-drawing, cliain-dro|tping, buckle-making, tfaiVmaking, bone- 
crushing, japanning^ tin wire-work, pin-making# pen-making, 
screw-making, errands, packerfin factories.^ 

At St. •Mary’s, Bft*mingham, the master informs me that the 
average age of boys in |he scfiool is a little above 8 years. That 
in the first clas!<, there ai^ only^ll out of 24 in it six months ago. 
That as soon as the boys*ar# ab^e to read and write mocJ^Tately, 
and can work sfin|s in the comjpound rules,” their parents con- 
sider them sufficiently educated, and obtain siUiations for them 
wit If comparative ease. ^ 

At Warwick, the earnings of the boys range from 2s. 4o or. a * 
w’eek; of girls, from to 4s. The 4)o^s are einjployed in 
‘‘ errands tile girls in nursing, &p. • , 

At Dunchiirch, the absentee bojTs are employecl principally in 
field work. Their earnings vary from 2s. to 3s. Qd. pftr week. 

4'he girls here? at diese ages, are principally etnployetl in nui% 
ing ; they receive about (jdi, a* week and their food. 

At Ciibington, boys of 8, 9, and 10 years of age find employ- 
ment from two to four rnontlis in the year, in wheat and bean- 
getting, tending birds, pigs, cows, driving plough, &c., for which 
they are paid at* ihe rate ef (Sd. a day. The demand for those 
older is greater. I’hc girls dad employrrjenferfor three ^months in 
tlu' year, nursing, &c* 

At Nuneaton, a town with a mixed population employed in 
ribbon-making, coal-getting, and agricultural work — 

TJie average earrings of a boy are; — ^ • 

• s, d. s. d. 

From S to 10 years 1 i) to 1 3 per week. 

.%Fiom 10 to 12 years I 3 to 1 9 / „ 

Of a girl:— ^ 

From S to 10 years 1 0 to 1 6^er week. 

From 10 to 12 yeafs 1 6 to 2 0 . „ 

In one dis/i-ict of this county, in the neighbourhood of Coventry, 
where the employments are r^boii-ipaking and coal-gelling, the 
following table gives the resuU of an inquiry made iii the pi*csent 
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Iti the agricultural parts of ihv* same neighbourhood, the pay- 
ments of children arc us folloWs: — 

Bovs. •* 

jf. d, s. d. s- d. 

10 , Bird-tending . I 3 | 12 . Priving-plough 2 6 I 13 « Driving-plough 3 3 
9 . Tnrnip-getting ,16] 1 “ 

Xhe girls earn, at nursing, from 1^. tods. Gt/. per week. 

G LOUCES JJCRSH IRE. 

At Dursley, of 100 boys, 40 are between‘»the age of 10 and 12 
years; of these 40,28 have been«r*mployed, on the average, 9 
days each during the last quarter ; 4 of<#bein liave regular wages 
of Ij’.vGcZ. per week. The othc*rs work at intervals for their 
parents] either in gardening or other domestic eqiployments. 

At St. James's, Gloucester, the average per cent, of absences in 
the boys' school, is 28 ; r)-7ths of these are employed as ])lough- 
driverSj butchers' boys, and assistants tp market-gardeners : their 
earnings are from Jo 2.9.0^. per \veek. 4'wo-sevenths are 
assisting tReir parents, rin attending upon the smallvjr children, or 
employed in ^heir fathers’ ga^rdens. In the girls’ schools, the 
average per centage absence is 35;Mhey are ^principally em- 
ployed, in (loniosi-c work witfi their parents.* o 

At Bristol, boys of 8 to 10 earn 2 a\ 6^^. per week as errand 
boys; of 11 and 12, especially if^ they can write well, from 
4v. to 5s. 

In the agricultural parishes about Tewkesbury, boys of from 10 
to 12 years of age earn from 2.9. to 2.9. 6^/. 

In the colliery di.stricts of the Forest of Dean, boys at 10 years 
earn 4.9. pt-r week ; at i2, 5.9. ; at 14, 69. 

Oxfordshire. 

4 Ike employments of boys in this county are principally such as 
are connectt*d with agivcultural pursuits; hirding, driving plough, 
gearing, pig-keeping, weeding, hoeing, assisting the waggoners, 
and shepherds. 4 heir earnings, under 14 years of s^ge, range 
from I9. to 89. pfev week. 

1 he earnings and wages for adultolabonr are in this county 
very low, disproportionate to the recei])ts of tha children ; thereby 
off(^ing temptation, if note ntailing obligation upod parents to 
make use of their offspring for ‘-the purpose of providing the 
weekly store. 

I am often struck, when sj)eaking with intelligent persons 
upon the state ot f?*^Vjcation irP the agricultural districts, to hear 
thorn censurejhe ‘'cupidity and wickedness’’ of parents who send 
.^heir children to the fields, instead of tQ*school. Poverty is a hard 
mcster ; and where the usages of a full-grown man amount to 
soAething between 6.9. and 8.v. a week, one can scarcely ‘feel 
sui prise that he sViould resort to all measures, short of breaking 
(he law% to increase Viis pittance. 
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This, then, is the state of t^jings we have to deal with. The 
children come to school under favourable circumstances at 2 
years, and remain, with occasional interruptions, until they are 
8, 10, or 12, when their school-days are over. 

H ow are we to meet this difficulty? 

Some persons, consid^ing the attempt hopelgss^ would call for 
legislative interforeijcc, compelling attendance of all children at 
some school for a certain perio^J.of their life. * 

Such ^ plan woukldoubtles.'t possess many advantages. It would 
ensure* an uniform and contiwuous course ot‘ instruction and train- 
ing in all children tlrroftghout the country, and it would clear our 
streets and lanes of those,who^parents are indifferent to Uie wel- 
fare of their oflTsuring, and who •allow them to g»ow»up iti habits 
of vice and ignorance. The number of these is indeed daily 
deceasing, and will, I trust, continue to do so, as our schools 
increase in efficiency and acconj1[jiodation. But there is still a* 
sufficient number to justify an A<pressioij of sympathy, so far as 
this point is* concern^!, with any plan \jhich woulcP remove so 
dark a blot from among us. BiA the difficulties of Such a phm, 
with any modificaticwis, at the present time, wc^ild T)e, J think, very 
great, and, if stj^ngejitly framed, inifurmountabV* , 

Suppose, for example, a plan winch would compel attendanfe 
unto the age of 14 — What \Vould be its effects ? 

In the first place, it may bo asked, would such a plan ensure 
the object in view ? * ^ 

The object of ^education is to fit a child for his future career in 
life. Should wc effect tfiis by compelling all chihlron to attend 
our present schools, in whieft there is no*manual indifstrial occu- 
pation, and no habitual subject ion to tlie inclemency of the weather, 
iVom the age of 2 to 14 years? 

In many instances I suspect not. In this district the employ- 
ments of children rft*e various, but all, niorc^or l%ss, re^j[uire manual 
dexterity in order to ^efficiency. Some are reqviiretl for the 
plough aqd outdoor work, some for the factory, workshop, and 
indoor occupations. Now, unless these boys feceive some prac- 
tical instruction in the scleral works of their calling, or in some 
general system of manual exercise, whereby the muscles may be 
brought inlo coiKtant tension and play before tbe age of 14 
years, it is not, I think, too lYf ud* to» ussAt that the greater part 
of them would fail ^ becomb clever “ workmen.'' 

If this vievf be correct, in order to secure such a class of work- 
merit under a compulsory system, it would bdigecessary to establish 
piidiistrial schools,with employment in some respects approximat- 
ing to the requirements ol^a locality. In one part, schools would 
have to be established for* teacliing agricultural w’ork. D^ys 
wqjLild there have lo be exercised in driving plough, geafing, 
attending to cattle, &c. ; in another part they would require 
exercise in nail, pin, and needle-making ; in another ribbon- 

F 2 • 
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making, &c. Such a •course jvoi^icl entail a great outlay itt the 
first instauce, and be altCMuled with such diflicultics, especially iu 
the town and manufactu/ing districts, that I imagine it could not 
be carried out, at all events, with our present nations, and under 
existing circumstances. 

But besides th;s, there is, I think, Another difficulty which 
should not be overlooked — viz., the great hiterference with the 
labour market such a, compulsory System would entail ; in many 
parts of this district it would effect It to an extent of not*ler:3 than 
30 or 40 per cent. i 

This could not, I suspect, be entertained here, at all events at 
presenl \ nor^do^I initigine it would ever be entertained, unless it 
colild be shewn, in a verv clear and distince marinoif; fliat intellectual 
cultivation at sclicol of the children at large, for a certain niunber 
of y ears then defined, would conipensate to the nation for the loss 
*it would sustain in manual lab6|ir; in a word, that the nation 
would be J^enefited Dy die increase of iiy'ellectual power at the 
expense of^ manual pVoductiotn. I'iiis is, I conceive, a very 
important quesdon in our calcuiations o|i this niatter ; for 1 do not 
see in what way itds possible, in this country to retain our child- 
ren at school after they have^^rrived at labouring age, excejU by 
withdrawing them from those employments in whicli theie is a 
demand for them. 

Assuming then the impossibility »of establishing a compulsory 
system which sliould retain ctiildreii at school until the age of 14 
years, it may be asked whether some modification iniglit be made 
so as to oblige — 1. Children unemployed to attend school; and 
2. do limit by some legislative enactmen'. the age at which 
children may be employed. The difficulties of such a subject 
should not, I think, prevent its consideration: and. under a sense 
of its impori^ince, 1 venture to bring it before vQur Lortlships. 

Supposing this plan impracticable, I cannot but think that some 
very important results would follow from some arrangement by 
which those unenyyloyeil children, who now inftst the Greets and 
alleys of our large tuwns, may be placed at school. 

In agricultural districts, where the (lifficullies of meeting the 
eviUire in some respects greatest, there is less nefessity'for attempt- 
ing it, inasmuch as otl^er influenq^s olUcL that, which in towns 
can only be accomplished by legislation. 

But where the population is deirse, some pbwer n^lght probably 
be vested in tlie Bo^y-IuiW Board, authorisyig them to educate, 
in the pauper or other schools of the district, those children wlio.s^ 
parents are unable to pay the usual school fee. 

^uch a plan would, at ail events, protide for one class, and that 
tliQf largest, of tho.se children who are now iineilucated ; I mean 
those whose parents are not aUsolutely hostile to the education of 
their offspring, but who neglect to send them to school trom 
inability or unwillingness to pay the fee. This, at least, is much 
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to be desired. Where nccesae-ry. some adaptation ol* tho plan 
miglit possibly be found for agricultural flistricts. 

The question of a .^hool rate is anotMer subject which appears 
to deserve present attention, it is often confounded with that of 
compulsory attendance ; but, in reality, they are very distinct, and 
should eacli be treated on its own merits. , 

To an educational rate, although, perhaps, jusj at present im- 
practicable, there would not he, I imagine, the same amount of 
oppositid!! as there ^fould be to compulsory* attendance. 

The objections to aerate %ould probably be of four kinds : — 

1. 'I’o the expense. 2.«To the interference with, if not the total 
removal of the stimuliR \t)luntary pecuniary aid^ n^icli is 
encouraged uftdfr the present System. 3. To Mie* moral injury 
done to the parents of the poor, by taking fron^ them the induce- 
niL^nt to provide education for their olfSpring at their own cost, 
and so encouraging a pa^uperism*af the worst description., 4. Thc^ 
difficulty of adapting^Uie religious instruction to the different 
religious denominations. ^ • 

I need not observe that each •of these objecttf>ns is of grdht 
weight. At th43 sJme tihie it must, I think, he admitted that * 
sooner or later®the > question of a ^hool rate \^\l be ent^rtainc^, 
unless we can in our* present^plau embrace the wants of all classes 
of the community. , 

Assuming, the present impossibility of compulsory attendance, 
and a school rate, it becomes necessary to see what our prospecis 
are under the 0»istjng plan. 

The success of the last Ijve years warrants, to some extent, a 
hopeful answer to this question. During this period *a complete 
revolution in elementary education has been effected. So much 
so, indeed, that in those schools to which «\id under the Minutes 
of 1246 has been extended, an improvement, if it could be placed 
in an arithmetical fori^i, of some 50 or 1B0 fer cent, has been 
accomplished, and this improvcir.ent is still going on in an 
increasing ratio. 1 liis, therefore, at all evenls,^is not the time to 
despair of idtimate success. % • 

And here I would stated some of the most important elements 
of this inip^vemtftit, as bearing upon tho opinion just hazarde^. 

One of the greatest, is the growing coiwictioii in ?tll classes that 
the labouring population mt^t bt' educated. Tliis point, at all 
events, is no\^^ car rictl. • 

Another, is the general opinion that, in order to educate, we 
nius^ have a supply of well qualified maSl%rs and mistresses. 
I'his will ensure the support of our training colleges.* 

Another, is the prospect ot an immediate influx of teachers flt 
various powers, skill, and attainments, from the body of piipil 
teichers now terminating their several apprenticeships. Hitherto 
the difficulty has been to find persons competent to teach ; here- 
after the ditlicully will be to find Sufficient schools for the compe- 
tent, ill which to teach. 
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This of itself will nta-essanlj^ effect a great improvement in the 
state of education in the iiountry. 

Another, is the increase of correct views on tlje subject of edu- 
cation among our masters and mistresses. - • 

In past times our teachers have been apt to consider that their 
business did not extend to the training of a child. Now they are 
learning to rectjgnise that the mind of a child is an instrument 
to be exercised, not dimply a vessel to be filled, and that the 
chanicter is plastic; for the moulding of wliicli in a proper form 
they are more or less responsible, accordin«^ to their opportunities. 

This, surely, is an element of enormous importance in such a 
system as ours, ^\ hero |he children art* removed from school at an 
early age; for by teaching principles instead (!»f facts, children 
discover w'ithin thc^msclves an intellectual power, which, when once 
excited, demands food for its ^exercise. Such food surrounds 
^them wherever they may be pl^ctyl, and in this way every circum- 
stance in Irfe ministers *ro their intellecAihl improyement, fitting 
them for an intelligent discharge of their own peculiar duties, or 
enabling them, ^! opportunity occur, of rising -above their original 
condition. , 

Train up a child in the«^vay he should go,‘and when he is 
old he will not depart from it,’" is not more a merciful promise of 
God, than the assertion of an inevitable consequence. Good 
conduct in manhood follows as surely upon religious training in 
ybuth, as the rich harvest of autumn follows* upon the careful 
weeding and tillage of spring. More, no doubt, might be accom- 
plished, if we could follow our youths 'into the active duties in life ; 
but this we are unable to do. Let us be thankful that we have 
them under our hands at their tenderest atid most flexible age ; a 
carefql training from 2 years to 10 or 12, even when interrupted 
as it is with-^us, will prf)duce very important and satisfactory rcsult.s. 

Such are some of the most important grounds of hope for the 
future. 

Of those thingir in which improvements may be effected in our 
existing system. P forbear to enter on several important subjects, 
ofwhicml have spoken in former Reports, and confine my atten- 
tion* to those points which appear most necessary to repeat. 

The first thing I w<*uld allpdcrto is the important question, 
whether the present plan of school-pooms is, in reality, that best 
adapted for the purpose in view. ' # 

Our present arrangements a^e generally one large room, fitted 
up with pai^allel efesks, in which all the children of the school 
fongregate, and Yeceive their instniction. One consequence of 
this is, that at all times of the day, under every state of efficiency, 
the noise is so great, that high discipline and skilful teaching is 
extremely difficult. 

The force of this will be very apparent, when it is considered 
(1) that in many subjects, energetic teaching involves great noise, 
— the noise increasing in exact proportion with the energy ; (2) 
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that noise in a school-room inc^as^s in a •componiid ratio, — and 
that hence in an energetic school, the n^se is so great, that the 
teachers engaged, are, in order to be hearll by their several classes, 
obliged to exercise an amount ot voice, which in many instances, is 
positively detrimental to health ; (3) that religious instruction, to 
produce religious impressions, can only be given when a room is 
quiet ; and consequently that in many scdiools, on «iccount of the 
noise, this very important brafttfh of instruction fails of efteeting 
its propei^end. • 

The conviction of thcfabove difficulties has raised th^ question 
in my mind, respecting (fhr present plans for school-rooms. They 
were, I conceive, admirably adapted for ihe^old system, iit^v^ich a 
large body of tihildreii received instruction from one master 
assisted by monitors, incapable of teaching with skill. But with 
our^present pupil teachers, each c^y>able, more or less, of managing 
as well as teaching the section u^fltr his care, it may weB 1 think* 
admit of a doubt, whetU<?r a better mode f)f *arrangemcgit may not 
be adopted, whereby each section pf a scHool shall Ivtve its omi 
room, under tlie management of its own teacher. • 

Another subjcfct for consideration, js the present plaft adopted in 
infant schools, ftf giving simultaneous instruftion. My o\wi 
impression is, that the difficulty of giving a simultaneous lesson to 
infants ranging from to 7 years is so great, that the most 
efficienlh teachers rarely sucaeed in it. The elder children are 
kept back for the- sake of the younger, and the younger lose tl/fe 
greater part of fife instnuftion addressed to the elder. 

On this ground, I am dis|M>sed to thinkyhat every injant ‘school 
should be arranged lior gallery instruction, in two or three groups, 
with separate galleries for each. 

Another subject, connected with the above, is the importqjice of 
secticgial galleries ^oii which |o teach reading, and cgiier subjects 
involving noise. Tlie expense of these is vefy small, and the 
• advantages from them very great. -Two rows of about ‘2^ feet 
deep, and of 8 feet lung, would accommodate three rows of 
children, which, allowing eight in a row, woul^ provide for ^ class 
of 24. 

Another jfnalter*for remark, is the importance of jpressing ^^on 
masters, mistresses, and pup^ teachers,^the necessity of giving 
lessons on particular subjeoJts to tfieir scholars, whether simul- 
taneously, col^ectiveljr, or in class. 

The plan usually^ adopted an i^iauy schools is to confine the 
teacTiing to the reading lesson. In addition to^his, subjects should 
fie studied beforehand, for the purpose of giving lessons upon thei]^. 
Ill this way, popular instrfictioii may be given upon various topics, 
increasing the information and intelligence of the children. • 

^gain, the use of the black-board should be more insisted upon 
tlian it has been. The importance of this appears to me so great, 
that I am encouraging the pupil teachers in this district to exercise 
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lliemselvos in it, in various wtyrsj — viz., in geography,, in drawing 
outlines of maps; in grvmniar, by writing out the sontences to be 
parsed; in natural history, by drawing a rough sketch of the 
animal whose habits, &c. they are describing, &c. &c. &c. A good 
bold draughtsman, who handles his chalk with confidence and 
skill, possesses, ve^y great advantages o\^r a teacher deficient in 
this respect. 

In connexion with the subject -cf improving the ** methods'^ in 
use among pupil teachers, I have ajmended I'o this Report , a letter 
from the master of the St. Paul's Cffeltenham Model School, con- 
taining some useful hints rosj>ecting certain plans adopted by him. 
— ( Vide Appendix F.^ 

Tile next filing I wduld mention, as in some »«neasure a neces- 
sary inference from some foregoing remarks, is the importance ol* 
establishing public nurseries. On inquiry it would be found that 
of the r absentees ‘^employed/’ a very , large number, in many 
instances tjie majority, we engaged in nqrsing cither their own 
younger brothers and sisters, or the children of poor persons, 
orphans withov.t mothers, or inlants w hose mothers are “ at work. 

For these, public* nurseries would afford the do\!ble advantage of 
^jBcuring in them proper caro and attention the infants, and by 
them the opportunity of attending tjieir own schools to the girls 
who nurse. The machinery for them might be very simple. A 
room attached to the school in existence, and the servi^s of a 
rteady, religious-minded female, would be almost all the requisites. 

The next subject to which I would call attention is the absence 
of industrial manual employments. ^Sonie few atteinjits have been 
made to introduce these, with more or less sqccess; hut, generally 
speaking, the sul)ject has not received that attention to which it 
is entitled-. 

Adverting to some former remarks, a well- arranged syst^eni of 
manual employment, ili connection with pur present scliools, es- 
pecially if in any respect reproductive, would have the effect not- 
only of retaining children at school to a Iiigher age tlian is now 
the cose„ but if tl^e employments were those of the locality in 
which the scliool is situate, would fit them for their fiilure occu- 
pations. In manufacturing and town districts there ^vou Id be, as 
1 before obstMved, greater difficulty in making the necessary 
arrangements for giving instrublioh^ in the various employments 
of a locality. But in such places .♦his varied instruction would be 
the less necessary, inasmuch as far as the children are con- 
cerned, superior intelligence w'ould compensate for the abseifce of 
particular manual dexterity. And I think it probable that some 
xommon works of industry might cultivated, which should 
su^ciently exercise the muscles for general purposes, leaving them 
to secure hereafter dexterity in any particular branch to which 
they might be called. 

This would not be the case in agricultural didricts, for there the 
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children would require to be accUmalizedL by outdoor worlc, in 
order to endure inclemency of weathert But in such districts 
industrial occupations •are comparatively easy of arrangement: 
a small piece of ground, a few spades, rakes, and hoes, a master 
moderately acquainted with horticulture, and some scientific work 
upon gardening, form aW the requisites for, at all ^ents, the com- 
mencement of such outdoor occupations. ^ 

In addition to this, if a carpenter’s or a blacksmith’s shop was 
added* of course additional opportunities dV securing information 
and practice would be|afforfied. This last appendage* has been 
introduced during the IcINt year at Hagley, by the Hon. and Rev. 
W. Lyttelton, and from'riie*geifbral character of the schdbl I do 
not doubt of it§ afjccess. • • • • • 

Connected with this subject, at this school, Hagley, a plan has 
be^i adopted which I think is likely to exercise a very favourable 
influence on the girls there. Certain ladies in the pauish take* 
under their patronage •certain' girls in#tht5 school, y?ho attend 
on stated da^s at their houses, for the piprpose of learning prac- 
tically some of the most important parts of domestic work ; in th*is 
way they are .insfructed* in washing, making bread, cleaning 
furniture, &c., gfiid {!<ius in many rt^pects prepared for domestic 
service. * ^ 

Such a plan, independent of its advantages in improving the 
industrial habits of these girl^, will have a considerable influence* 
on their character, and tend to bind the employer and employed 
more closely together — a«])oint by no means. to be undervalued. 

I’he three schools in this^ district in which manual industrial 
occupations are njpst successfully carried out, are Hagley, 
Cubington, and Forthampton. To Cubington your Lordships 
have been pleased to make a grant of 9/. 15^. on this account ; 
2/. 5^. as a gratuity to riie master for superintending th^agricSltural 
department; and ?/. 1^5. to the managers*tbr purchase of tools. 

Another subject 1 would mention, is, that touched upon in my 
Report Iff last year ; viz., the admission of dissenters into our 
National-schools, without obliging them fc^ learn the Church 
Catechism and other fornadaries of the Church. 

The obj^*tions«to these are, I am well aware, very strong in 
many quarters ; luit where the experiment has bei^ tried it has 
been foundr^uccessful. Thq chi^f (Tlijeetions to it would seem to 
hi', — 1. That such aiplaii inteiileres wdth the general course of in- 
struction in a*National-school,^n which dogmatic teaching forms 
an essential part. To this one must answer, as the established 
religion of the country, the Church derives sufficient advantage to 
call for some correspondent sacrifice. In this matter, unless it b^ 
shewn that a sacrifice of principle is involved, I do not think tJiat 
an5^ mechanical inconvenience w^ould justify the exclusion. How 
any sacrifice of principle is involved J am at a loss to see, so long 
as the children of flic Church are taught the fonnularies^of the 
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Church, which surely •may be ddhe whether dissoiiting cliildren 
attend the other lessons not. 

2. That the presence of dissenting children in a Church school 
tends to disturb the faith of the children of the Cburcli, by contact 
with those who hold different religious opinions. This is not the 
place to speak^ of the blessings of unity, nor of the sorrows of 
division; but whhout doubting tlie |x»sition tha? it wouUl behaj)pier 
and better for all children and adufts to dwell with tliose who liold 
religious opinions exact as their own^one may be allowed^to^assert 
that as lh:ngs now are this is impossible, tind that with rererence 
to tlie^ matter before us a great ilifticidty has to he met. 'J"he 
childreivof di^isei^ters rpust be etjucaled" as well as those of tlie 
Church. In many places separate schools for^tbem cannot be 
established or mahUained (for these places only I am now' making 

^my appeal) : which plan, then, .for it comes to this, will be rripst 
agreeable to the Church ; to redeife these-children into her schools, 
or to see soiiools established upon no disthitt religious principles, 
a which all children shall recede secular instruction and nothing 

3. That dissenting parents^will not like to, sent! their children 

schools in which, although«the religious ddgnnJk of the Church 

arc not forced upon them directly through Ibrmularies, they will 
Jbe indirectly through the masti?i*s teachiug. Here, again, I will 
not attempt to maintain that it w’oiild not be more agreeable for 
ifil religious denominations to subject their children to teachers of 
their own persuasions! But this, as alfove slitnfii, is iinj^ossible ; 
and the qu/^slion resolvi^ itself into this, — which kind ofmaster is 
desirable ; a man with some religious faith, or a man with hone ? for 
it is absurd to ignore the fact that all religious-niiniled men belong 
to sonje recognised religious body or other. If, tlien, it be decided 
that the niajiter have spnie religious faith, what shall his faifrli be. 
Each sect will of course desire its own. But in del’ault of this it 
would seem that the religion of the majorily should be regarded; 
which, indeed, as Cl matter of fact, w ould surely lake ]ilace ; and 
in this instance wHat so proper as that the master should be a 
member of the Churcli “established.” 

The difficulty of the case must reconcile t^e disff^'nter to an 
arrangement with which he c^nqot vi all respicts coincide. 

The next point I would mention tis that of night-schools. A 
great deal has been done, and is stHl doing, iit this direction; but 
more remains to be^c^ne. On#' gK'at impedjment is tlie difficulty 
of raising funds for a teacher; this might probably be effected 
jniore extensively, if with the office of a night-teacher were com- 
bi»ed some of tnose other functions^ wliich exist in many of our 
partshes^ e. g,, that of manager of Sunday-schools, Secretary of 
the Provident Society, &c. * 

The subject of night-schools naturally brings to mind another 
very important iastrument for humanizing the class for whom 
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such institutions are provided ; sfichf viz., asliaving been neglected 
in early youth, are desj^ous of repairing^ their early loss. For 
these, music classes, occasional lectures on popular subjects, and 
reading-rooms might, I conceive, be established with great 
benefit. Few persons but those who have studied carefully the 
habits of our people, are aware of the amount ftf fhe temptation 
to vice by which ouf young men in the lower clasitare surround- 
ed, and the small opportunities ‘afi’orded tlv*m of spending their 
time in*a rational manner. Uneducated in early life, they have 
passed througl\ a childtftpd of which the cultivation of the intel- 
lect has formed no part. Ast have grown in years^ their 

passions have increased; ancTarri^^ed at youjh, orje^ai^y mi^nhood, 
they find thcmselfes in the midst of temptations which prove a 
sore trial for the best : how much sorer foy those who come to them 
utterly undisciplined, and unaccusW^med to self-restraint. SUrely 
it is no slight advantage In find 5pr*such, a place and emplbyment 
for their winter hours, #^tiere their minds* rn*ay be imiiroved, and 
their morals preserved from the cc^itaminating influence of beer#- 
houses, and other w c^ se plc\ces of resort. These refharks apply to 
agricultural parishes, as well as to to^yns ; in hot there is wanting 
some well-regulafed griachinery for this class of persons of whom i 
speak. \ 

Connected with this subject, woutd be the establishment of Pro- 
vident Societies, the details of which it is impossible to enter upon 
here; but the importance of which is, I am sure, greatly over-* 
looked. 

A very excellent instilutiomof this kind, is now in full operation 
in Birmingham, whefti it is producing very satisfactory results. 

A Penny Bank has been established at Droitwitch, to which 
the children contribute. For Rules, vide Appendix D. • 

In iliis place, uiider the same head w’^h the abm^e may be 
classed Sifnday- schools.* The value of these is, 1 suspect very fre- 
quently overlooked, from the common •impression that their object 
is to give instruction to children who are unabl# to attend day- 
schools. But they should be view’ed rather h\ the light of reli- 
gious institutions, in W’hich tlie concluding part of religious instruc- 
tion, so much at legist as is given in schools, is to be carried t>n. 
In this way they are invaluably, ug sypplyit^g a certain amount of 
• religious instruction, and confirming the bond between a clergy- 
man and his young ][TarishionerS, at a time wlien they are entering 
on iljp perilous trials* of life, aftd #nost requye spiritual direction 
ajid advice. 

These remarks will TOt I trust be considered out of place in sucl|^ 
a Report as this; for w i thou t«desi ring in any way to underrate tte 
importance of day-schools, it must be borne in mind that they !t.re 
not the sole means of education. The natural educator of the 
child is the parent, atld home the natural place of his education, 
'i he circumstances with which he is surrounded the natural instru- 
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nients fur quickening his intelligence, for affording information, 
and forming his character : — rotiiiement and civilization, require 
more than nature gives \ hence conic sdiools, which should give 
all the intellectual training necessary for the artificial slate into 
which the child will be placed, and effect a moral influence on the 
cliaracter. Brtttmo school can altogether accomplish that which 
is wanted. TJie religious life of the soul reqiiircs direct ministerial 
influence. The tender affectiortS of the heart require parental 
and other domestic influence. These ntust be fou/ld. out of 
school, together witli all those otlief' circlimstances of companiou- 
ship, employment, trial, temptatioy[i, joy/ grief, pleasure, and pain, 
by ivKiph the oharacter is formed, iuMvnidi ])robation consists, and 
by which a man’s eternal destiny is decided.* *l’he school life 
would cease in our elementary schools, even on a supposed system 
of compulsory attendance, at^l4 years. But surely none* can 
suppose that education ceases Ut^this peviod, and none could rea- 
sonably (j^vpect tlial aP population negh?£ted at this most critical 
period, however well hislructe^ up to that time, would properly 
discharge thek* duties in after life. 

Hence t would Venture to submit all subjects bearing upon th(3 
formation of a people’s character are not iiiappfopriatc in such a 
HejKirt as this. * ^ 

4 

Warwickj?hire. 

^ Of the proceedings in the several counties it may be well to 
speak in order. • • ♦. 

In Waiwick shire, thv? most impoatant is the commencement of 
a Training Institution. The foundation s(one was laid in tlui 
present year. The work of building has comnienceil, and it is 
ho])od that it may be opened within a year or 18 months. 

A system of Diocesan inspection has been established.* The 
Rural Deans are ex-officio Inspectors; if <hey decline, tlie Bishop 
selects. 

At BirminghaBa industrial scliools have been established, {lidc 
App^dix J5.) • 

The Warwick and Deaniington Schoolmasters' Association, 
established in 1810, continues its operations, and appears to he an 
instniment of great ^od ^ii^its^ neighbourhood. (Vide Ap- 
pendix G.) • 

Gloucesterrhirk. 

o 

The Training Inf^itution af Cheltenham Tor masters and mis- 
tresses is now in full operation/ Of the merits of this institution 

am able to speak very highly. c 

‘^^Pxhihitions to the amount of 150/. have been awarded by the 
managers during the past year to meritorious students, in couse- 
quence of the success of the candidates from this institution at the 
last Christmas cxaniination for cerlilicates of merit. 
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Funds have been raised for estAblifhing a Female 'rraining Insti- 
tution at Bristol, to 8upj>ly teachers to tj^is diocese and that of 
Oxford, to be supported by the two dioceses. 

« 

Herefordshire. 

Diocesan inspectors have been appointed Ruraf Dieansea: offlcip, 
with power to appoint a coadiutor, subject to tHfe approval of 
the Bishop. 

An oVganizing master has appointed for the dipcese at a 
salary of 100/. per annual* The managers requiring his services, 
pay his actual expenses (\^oard* rfxnd lodging) while engaged in 
their school. plan enables# the clergy to »vaU thefiiselves 

of his aid, by receiving him as their guest. 

Monmouthshire. 

A regular system of djocesan •inspectioy bas been established. 
Itural Deans, q^c/o ^iiispecto rs ; they peport to the®Archdea- 
cons, and they in turn present a digest of the returns^to fhe Bishop 
and the Education Board. • . ^ 

For the supplji of , male teachers,* four exhibbioiis hav© been 
founded, of 15/. each* to Caermaithen Training Institution. It 
proposed to found four for fehiales to Westminster. 

A permanent organizing master has been engaged for this 
connty and Glamorgan, who Fias entered on his work. ^ 

A gathering of ^teachers^took place at Abergavenny in 1849, 
during harvest, under Mr. Tearle. 

The Welsh Committee of tlfb National S<fciety gave 50/. towards 
the expenses, while an equal sum was provided by the Archidia- 
conal Boards; the National Society defraying the expenses of 
the organizing master. • 

Frobi th ese fund^, 7s. per week was allo*¥ed»to ea^h teacher 
while in atleiulance, besifles travelling expenses actually incurred, 
to tho-e wlfco had a distance of more thau 15 miles ; arrangements 
wore made to. secure respectitble lodgings for thff females, .l^he 
]iroceedings commenced on;24th July, and ended on 17th August. 
The numbers^ in atU'nclance were, 36 masters, 31 uiistressv^'s ; total 
1)7. Mr. ^lYarle States that their average acqnirwuents were 
equal to those of any body of t#acUer» ovei^whom he has presided 
in any oilier part of^Englancfr^lheir conduct, he states, to have 
been unblameable. 

An%Association for Masters an3 Mistresses been established, 
of*which the Rules will be found in the Appendix. 

Oxf6rdshire. • 

# 

A* system of diocesan inspection has been established ; each 
deanery elects its inspector, who receives his authority from the 
Bishop, and makes his return to him. 
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. The Training Schools at Cowl^ and Suinmertovvn, are reported 
as full ; there were 2 I ^upil^ at Christmas 1849. The increase 
is attributable to exhibmons, which amount to 125/. per annum, 
besides 20/. given by the Board permanently for the same pur- 
pose. • 

'rhree exhibitipners were elected by oppn competition in March : 
three or four more will be elected in March^next. 

A diocesan music master l>^3 been appointed : from tliis 
much benefit has resfilted. • • 

An improvement has been observed ^ the attainments of the 
candidates presented for admission to tli 4 ' Training Schools. 

TWse two institutions are said* fo^ba inadequate to supply the 
needs ^f the*di<x:ese. • • ^ • 

Not a quarter of the den^and has been satisfied. 

The pupils who have left the Training Schools meet the B’v^hop 
of the ^iocese once a year, in ^.xford. 

A compact has be#^n,entcred hito wit^i Gloucester and Bristol 
diocese, which Oxfprd is to supply^ nmle teachers, Gloucester, 
females. ^ • 

A special meetvig of landowners, &c., was held in Oxford on 
10th ^'ovembest 1849, wheti it was resol^;t^l t 4 > jnoceed at once 
Vith the utmost efibrt tp* raise .5,000/. for the new ^'raining 
Schools, in order to meet the publit* grant, which at the rate of 
50/. per head, as usually granted, would yield another 5,000/. for 
,100 pupils. 5,600/. has been promised, of which 3,000/. Inis 
already been invested in Exchequer bill§, and 77,1/. in hand. 'The 
National Society has added a grant of 1,000/. The promoters 
are looking out for a sfle. ^ 

An organizing master is employed. The National Society ]>ay 
half his salary. The Diocesan Board pay the remainder. louring 
the past year he has been engaged in about 30 schools, remain- 
ing a fortnight in each. • * 

The commercial schools at Cowley, TBicester, and High Wy- 
combe, are said to be flourishing. At Cowley, boarders pay 27/. 
per ^nnum, witflbut extras. At Bi<?ester, the majority are day 
boys; number of pupils ,30. At High Wycombe, tlie boarders 
p^ 25/. per annum ; day boys 5/. ; 16 pupils* 

A plan oUadmittiiig commercial and othen schools into union 
witli the Diocesan Boatd haRs Ix'eiiF adopted, which is .said to work 
w^ell. {Vide Appendix H.') ^ ^ 

The advantages of such union are inspection an annual 
prize book ; a li%)t^f books •recommended, if sought foit; the 
opyiortunity of procuring teachers from the Training Schools;* a 
■^scheme of instruction for the year; wgh grants of money for cer- 
t^hi specified purposes. * 

1 have the honor to be, • 

H. W. Bkllaius. 

To the Right Honorable 

Thm Lords of the Committee (f Covncil on Hdncation, 
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CUBINGTON NATIONAL j^ClIOOL. 


(Committee of Council on Education^ 

, Privy Council O0ice^ Downing Street j 

Rkvkrknd Sin, 31 Ju/y 1850. 

In reply to your letter alt the 24th ingtant, I have tl^ lynor to inforn\you 
tliat, as this is one of the OrtKt applications for an annual grrant to an Industrial 
Kstablishinent which hot been brought before their Lordsh^ps^ it is of some 
importance to mark it as a precedent. •• 

I begf leave to refer yoti to png^e 6 of the enclosed copy of their Lordships’ 
Minutes^o4 1846. From the marke^ passaf^e. you will perceive that Qtsi stance is 
offered under three beads, vft. : — 1. Rent. 2. Tools. 3. Gratuities. The parti- 
culars to be compfised in the Report ojf Her Majesty’s Inspector are indicated in 
the preceding^ part of the same Minutes.* • 

It will be the ni^st convenient mode o^dealing with^hese a^pliaation^ to enter- 
tain them at the sam9time that Reports are made upon the annual examinations 
of pupil-teachers. 

TJ^e Special Report which would otherwise be’^required is, in this instance, 
anticipated by the printed Report to whiMi you refer, in the recently published 

volumes of their Lordships’ Minutes. * • 

The amount of the annual ^unt appears iu this Report:. ^ 

AVith regjard to a grant for the purchase of tool% in the first year, it will be 
better to observe the same routine as in th^ case of recommendation^ for groups <if 
parallel desks. A schedule containing the name of each afticle, the number 
purchased, the ]dac^whAe purcfia8e<l, and the cost, shodld be sul^itted by the 
applicants to ller ACijt >^y’s Inspector, and, if approver^ by him, should be 
signed and appended to hvji special Report. * * 

Their f.,ordsbips would be dispoi^*d, accordin|^ to the circumstances, to make a 
grant ranging from one-third to one-half outlie outlay. 

As regards a gratuity to the teacher, my Lords are disposed for the present to 

fix it at 25 ]ier cent, upon the gratuity which the teacher is entitled to receive 

upon his pujiil-teachers. But their fjordships do not pledge themselves to main* 
tain this rate longer*than may bg requisite to stimulate the formation of schools of 
this description. 

They will not award any such gratwity to masters ^eho do not possess specific and 
positive knowledge of the kind of laboiirtto be taught. , 

If it should he deemed requisite to erect buildings of a character more than tem- 
porary, separate application should be made to the Committee of Council, as in the 
case of an ordinary building-grant, by the promoters. • 

present instance, I have to request that ypu wi l commuq^cate with the 
managers as to the stocK of tools and implements towards Ihe purchase of which 
they seek a grant ; and that yT)u will transmit the list for consideration, jvith your 
Report, in the manner above indicated. * 

• I have the honor to 1^, &c. 

(Signed) . R. R. W. Litwen. 
The Pev. IT IV. Ilellairs, ^ • 

Her J\fnjesfy's Inspector of Schools, 


• • • 

Ampendix (B). 

BIRMINGHAM FREFriNDUSTRIAf. SCHOOL. 

% StatAnent taken frotn tffe Annual Re^Offt. ' 

•I'he history of this Institution may be said to date back to 1846, when the Rector 
of St. Philip’s commenced his ent^uiries into the general state of education- in lii;^ 
parish, and in consequence of certaiMn facts then discovered, resolved upon 4he 
establishment of Industrial Schools. • 

B»t it was not until September 1847, that the first meeting for the consideration 
of a permanent plan took place, when the amount of funds announced ns pre- 
vioiHly collected for the purpose of erecting an Industrial School Building was 
47LV. 
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In April 1818, the fund had increa|ed fb 763/, and the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee announced that the Gofernors of King Edward’s School, viewing with favour 
the project of an Industrial School to educate the children of very poor parents free 
of charge, and considering it in some sense nn extension of their own Hystem, had 
agree<l lo a grant of land as a site for a school building and play -grounds foi the 
Free ludustiial School, in Gem-street. * 

It was then resolved that the Chairman should put himself in communication 
witlf the Sccretary^f the Committee of Council on Education, for the purpose of 
obtaining a gran^of money for building. The Government gave a favourable 
reply to the Hrst application ; and thus eji^ouraged, the Committee proceeded to 
obtain plans and estimates,»which being approved of the Privy (Council, their 
l^ordships voted a grant of 495/, towards the erection of school-r^pnis, work- 
shops, laundry, wash-house, kitchen, and mtiifter's lapuse;” these items especially 
marking the kind of School they desired to assist.* The grunt was reported to the 
CoinmiUee on June 9, 1818, but it was tiyt« until \8i9 that the building was com- 
mencetk pn the 12th of April, of that year, tljti inscription stone over the i)rincipal 
entrance was putdicl^ laid the Recorder of the Borough, f • 

At the commencement of 1850, the provisions of the trust deed, approved by the 
Committee of Councif, came into operation. By tire management clauses of that 
deed it is provided that — “ The severa^^ Rectors or Ministers for the time being, of 
the sever§l Parishes or Churches of Sw Martin, St^Philip, St. Thomas, St. George, 
and all Saints, and the Pey^e^ial Cuiatt^f Bishop Ryder’s Church, for the time 
being, shall kave the superintendence of the moral a#d religious instruction of the 
scholars attcivBng the said School;” ‘‘^but in all other respects, the management, 
cfirection, control, ^and government of^the said School and premises, and of the 
funds and endowments ^lereof, and the selection, appcftnlment, and dismissal of 
the schoolmaster and schoolmistress^ and their assistant, slfall be vested in. and 
%\erci&e(T by, a Coniiffittee, coi>sistiq[g of the said Kectefrs for^he time being of the 
several Parishes and Churches afor|»said, and the Miiiistej^of Bishop Ryder’s Church, 
the Mayor of Birmingliam, the Recorder, th/ Bailiff and Head Master of King 
Edward's School, and of fifteen other ^)Orsons, being subscribers to the funds of 
1/. 1^. yearly, or donors of 10/ and upwards at any one payment, of whom the 
following shall be the first-appointed. J'hen follow the names of the Committee 
who make this Report to the meeting, and who, having beetj in office since the 
commencement of 1S50, are piefiaied (such of tlfem as are* elected members,) to 
resign their trust into the hands of their cotia^ituerits, the Donors and Subscribers 
to the Charify, who at a meefing to be lield always on the second Tuesday after the 
fii-st day of January in each >ear, shall pfoceed to elecf fifteen qualified persons to 
serve on the Committee of Management for the current year. 

The Committee thus constituted, have power under the trust-deed, to make laws 
and bfc-laws for the management of the School and its officers, according as they 
may see fit ; Aid it is^abo |jfo\'idid, that a printed copy of all such laws tfoall be 
sent annually to the Lord President of the Privy Gouncil, and one to the Bishop 
of the Diocese. ,, 

The condition of the School at present is as follows «. 

It consists of thr^ depaitments. 1. A Day-school for boys and girls above 
seven Jears of age. 2. •’ndustrial Classes for both sexes, with the same limitation 
as to age. 3. An Asyluffi for deserted and orphifti children. 

1. — The first includes all the chilflreii attending the School ; ,the sexes being 
tau{(lit ill separate rooms under a sclioolma ter and sck.oolmistfess. Reading, 
writing, and arithnu‘tic, toge^ier with Bihlipal instruclion, and (unless in any paiti- 
tular case prohibited) the Church CatA:hism^ form the staple of the instruction 
given in the Day-school. The outlines of geography an^l English history occasion- 
ally form an additional subject of instruction to the first class of hoys. Singing 
forms, also, a frequent and happy variety 9a the School instruction. 

At the present time, lAe Day-school numbers in daily attendance, 105 ScViobirs, 
male and female, of which 65 are buys, and 40 girls. * 

The total number whose names appear on the Register commenced in January 
18^0, is 170, of whem 61 only have beep Sdrnitted during the past year. 
05 phildren have left the school during 1850, and of this number 15 are of those 
admitted during the same year. The total number admitted to the school ir. its 
different stages since 1846, is about 400. Of those admitted iu 1846, there are only 
7 remaining; of those admitted iu 1847, there are 12; of 1848, 12; of 1849,^31; 
and of 1850,46. i , 
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2. — The Industrial Department is A present limited to 50, viz., 30 boys and 20 

girls, which number is always kept up by promoti^ day scholars to the vacancies 
made by children leaving •this department of llie School. The fifty working 
children attend their industrial classes from two to five in the afternoon. These 
children remain for ^ten hours a day in the School, and receive two meals, viz., 
dinner at half-past twelve, and supper at five. The amount of subscriptions and 
donations at present preclude^the possibility of extending this interesting depart- 
ment to a large number of children ; but it is to be hopeef, tflat when the Ifechoo 
becomes better known, « considerable increase of supjiort wilk be obtained. The 
boys’ employments are tailoring an#* shoemaking. The larger portion of the 
clothing and shoes made^^y these little artisans, is soW. at nominal prices to them- 
selves, ^itd they have been always encourage*d to put in from time to time a penny 
or a half penny into a clothiil^ fuiicn by which means they accumulate, in a longer 
or shorter time, as the case mfly be, enough to purchase a jacket, or pair of trousers 
or shoes, or under clothing, (^nade*hfr the girls) and when the subscriber is a 
working boy, subscri\)ing for hi.s o^fn work, he obtains the cyticl^ at a ^>wer price, 
in consideration labour- Very little of the children’s work has been sold out 

of the School d uring the past year. In former years, as much as 70/, and even 
80^ has been added to the income of the School*^by means of the labour of the 
inefustrial classes. During I8.j0, only 31^ ; but there is a considerable stock on 
Iiantl. It should be noticed, in the* years in which the larger amounts wer^ 

obtained, exertions were used^to obtair^orders fro^ {public institutions ; the Blue 
Coat Scliool one year, ant'P the Borough Gaol another, supplying employment 
which has iu>t been obtainable during the past year. • ^ - 

In order to render, if possible, the childVen’s labour remun^ralive in a greater 
degiee, the (Jommittee •jiropose# that during the ensuing v'ear tljp tailor's work 
should be discontinlied , except on days appeuoted for menc^ing clothes and that 
basket making slioifld h i substituted for it ;«tho latter cmiploynient having bc«u 
found more generally pirocluctive. • 

The Committee have had undei^tbeir consideration the probability of obtaining 
Government aid towards the support of tin? industrial classes ; but a communication 
was ma<le to the (\)mmittee a ferv months ago by Her Majesty's Inspector of 
Schools, to the elVect that tlie Committee of Council were, on rellection, disincliniti 
to give eru ouragegnent to classes in which any sort of industrial labour but that 
em)doyed in the culfivation of flic soil was taught. The Committee have been very 
desirous to meet the matured desig|is of the Committee of Council ni this resjiect, 
but the dilliculties which lie in the way^ of accomplishing their wish are great. Still 
they are not without hop? that they may yet be able to try the experiment. 

3. — The asylum is intended to accommodate 15 or 20 boys, and the same number 
of guls, of the (lesLM terl or orphan class, and the Committee are anxious that the 
public sliould understand tliat any such children will be receiveil, if oflierwise 
qunlili(.-(l. upon the pay’^uent in advance of H/. per an^um, l^r whicfl sum the Com- 
mittee undertake to lodge, \j#ard, clothe, and educate them from the age of seven 
to 15 yc‘ar> inclusive. One boy has been rectyved during the present month into 
this de]ia I tiuent, and the C'omiuittee have every expectation that snch an in.stitu- 
lion will be found a most useful addition to the many ex^5?llent chanties of the 
town. Wliere the payment is beyond the moans of on# individual, two *or more 
might well unite to bear the exfense of ]>lacing a poor orphan or destitute child 
in a situation wliicb, ^yth God’s ble.ssing, cannot fail to rescue it from the greatest 
danger and iwsruy. #Viiy child residing within a radius of t\^o miles froiTi St. 
Philip's Church is eligible for admission to this dep.;^rtment. 

Idle Cummittei.' report that tlie progress ot*the Scliool has been marked by the 
greatest order and regularity, uuder*the superintendence of the master and Matron, 
Air. and Mrs. Thomas. #n the Schoofb the cliildren liave been attentive, orderly, 
and uhetlient to their teachers, and ha^ iii^de very fair in ogress. In the industrial 
(•lasses there has been eipTal diligence and orderly beha*#ur. The attendance has 
beeu very good, especially on the jiart of the boys; and the behaviour of all the 
children, both in and out of School, has been marked by the most pleasing docility 
ami propiicty. d'hey apiiear, on® a^d all, to like their school and their leaders, 
ami the parents and I’l lends are generally' found to appreciate the advau^ges 
alToriled to their young relations. 

d*l.ree be )y s have been appi enticed during the past year to respectable tradesmen 
for stn en yeais, viz., two shoemakers, and one tailor, and of these the Committee 
have the best reports. Seven other boys have left the School, in order to assist 
their parents in the trades they havelcariit in the industrial classes. • 

VOI.. II. G 
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About one-third of th(* notiitoes were &puiled by the diseoae; the carrots and parsnips weie a failure; and tiie peas were killed by the mildew. 
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CUUINGTON INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


Kxpfn.ses J*or One Year ending October 
1850. 


The Master’s salary* • 

Boys* wa^es . 

Boys’ board and lodging 
Extra labour 

Expenses of pigs . * 

Manure liought . 

Tools, &c* . . • 

Seeds, plants, Sec., bought 
New building, barn, and [lig 
styes . .* 

Expenses of taking to new 
gardens 
Uent 


*• t 


£ 
43 
31 
• 23 
17 
23 
12 
5 

. 13 


d. 

0 

6 

2 

4 

5 


2^ti 

19 9 

y 8 


' 33 0 

*1.3 *l2 
11 7 


Income f/or 


One Year 
1850. 


ending October 


Garden stuff sold 
Wheat and beans 
Pigs sold . »• 


£ 

90 

16 

38 


d. 

5 

0 


• 

Total 

. 233 

19 

10 ! 


Dciluct Income 

. 152 

1 1 

5.Gi 











5 



£loZ 14 3* 


Soul 
den, b 
of the 
ma.ster 


V(‘geta^le3, consumed ffy the boys, who 
^ aie boarded. • • 

e iruprovomontH*are proj^sed for next year: two,cottage.s,^lose to the gar-^ 
ive been taften on a si^ven year'*' lease, and fuinishod for the accommodation* 

\ uy>> ; so t iftt, fui the future, almost all tlio boys ^ill be boartfed witb^tbe 


V 


IIAGLEV (GARDENING ACCOUNT 

Chas, D.m.i.op. 

Sc9(i{j^ Soic/i. ^ 


Feb. 7. perk of early potatoes . ^1 
,, 1 pint of brans ^ . .0 

,. 1 pint of ])eas • .0 

,, 1 peck of Irish a^iples , 1 


d. 

0 

24 

3" 

3 


j Received for Ci'm]), 

'July 28^ Early potatoes 
, 1 })eck of beans* • • 

! ,, 14 peck of peas 

Oct. 19. 8 peck.s of potatoes, at Sr/. 


d, 

6 

5 

0 

4 


8 3 


H. ('llOWI.K." 


Seeds. 


m 

April. 4 peck of a.sli-leaf kidneys 
• 5 2 Iri.sll apples 

,, 4 ‘3’ onion seed 

Ijct 1 11 CO .seed 

,, Had isli seed . . 

,, Broad be. ms 

.luly. Savoy jil.mts 

^ Turnip seed . • 


1 

0 

0 

•0 

I 0 

d) 


2 8 


Have grown no carrots this ; they 

did 80 badly last. 


^lutieg Received. 

June. Radishes 
,, Lettuces 

,, G3 lbs. of early kidneys 
• 1 peck of beans 

Aug. Turnips, 2 t ] ecks 
Sept. 4.] pecks of Lilo jiotatoes 
Nov. Savoys 
Dec. Onioi#i . 


s, d. 

0 14 
^08 
5 5.i 

U G 
0 9 

3 0 

0 7 

0 10 

11 11 
2%8 

, 9 3 

The profits are not so great as they would 
have been, as the frost killed the brocoli. 

G 2 


Deduct 
Profit . 
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1S50, JMo ft ey paid for Seeds \ s. 

(/. 

1850. 

^^otley Ixcceived, 

£ 

5. 

d. 

Feb. 

7. pint of Wind.sor beansf. 0 

3 

INFareh IG. 

l>iut)li 

0 

0 

G 

yy 

11. ^ peck of iisli-leaf kid- 


J line. 

20 lbs. of potatoes 

0 

2 

S 


neys . . .1 

3 

July. 

JO Ib.s. djfto • 

0 

4 

6 

>) 

18. i peek of jnelty Helty's 0 

5 

,, 

Ih'ans 

0 

1 

0 


2.'). Ditto ditto . 0 

5 

Aug. 

/\sli-leaf kidneys . 

0 

1 

0 

Marclp 13. i oz. of < iiiou seed . 0 

2 

Nov. 

i*ofati)es . . 

0 

y 

0 


IS. ^jieck oC early blues . 0 

4 


Oniens 

0 

1 

4 

July 

t), Hroeedi plants • .0 

G 

. e- 





Oct. 

10. Cabbage plants . • 0 

4 







Total . . 3 

8 

0 

i 

— 


— 


— 

— ' 


‘ Amount ' • 

1 

0 

t) 

Tlie 

se jiotatocs are very good ero]>]ie 

rs, 


Deduct 

0 

3 

8 

and lit 

to ^et in’) almost as soon as tlic as 

h- 









leaf kidiiovcs. 

i 


Pro^ t ' . 

£0 

IG 

10 


Glohof. Instonfs. 


1 




Jfo/tey paid for Seeds. 

s. 

d. 

Ueeeired for Crop. 

A' 

d. 

March G A ]dut of beans 

0 

2 Julv2^. 

3 ()f potat()(’S . 

. t) 

G 

,, 2G. 1 peeS; of 'rewkesburv’s 

1 

0 Aug. 2. 

2 Ib.s. of ditto 

. 0 

1 

Ai^il 3. A ju’ch of ditto, save 

1 

Sep. 13. 

Cabliige . 

. 2 

3 

from sted. 


1 „ 

1 bag of potatoe.s 

. 5 

0 

,, pec’, ot' white ^-lu'S 

1 

0 

i bag of little ones 

. 1 

(> 

pO e.ibbace ] kinls 

0 

3 , 

, 



Aug. 10 brocoli [. 

. 0 

3 ' 







-i 

Heans, seed . 

. i) 

d'. 

Amuuiit 

. 2 

Jli 

DedueL 

, 2 

s ' 

- 


i 

Profit . 

. G 8i 


CiF.our.E UoW}’.. 

See / Soirn. s. r/. j lierctf fd. a. d. 

Fel). 12. 1 ^ ])cck oi' |)()tat(i('8 . 1 June. 1 peck of j)oas . .10 

1‘el). G. 1 ])iut oVpCcis . . 0 5 i ,, 3 peckv, (»r lx- uis . . 1 ;J 

1 pint ol' . . 0 3 ' July. 3 pecks (O' .I'.ii-lc.n < s . 3 0 

Ffb. 2G. 1 j peck ul’ixjl.Udec . . 0 !(► Sept, 7 peck of kaug-up pot..U;es -1 ^ 

0 1 I 

2 0 DeducI , .20 

\ ■ 

• • I’rulU . . .72 


.\l'i'KM>lX ( I)) 


DllOlTWICII FENNY HANK., 

J'ruatees, 

^'’^Mward SiniHi, Kbtj., Max or. - 

IF-v. J. Topham. T. Tomkins, Ks(i. Mr. W'al). 

Kev. \'n . Le.i. J. Ilolyooke, INip Mr. R. Alien, Jitii. 

. J. (’mtler, Fsep T. G. Sinitli, Es(|.'' Mr. E. Sinilh. 

VS, J'ornbs^ 

Mr. 1*. Smilli, Honorrirtf Seerrfart/ 

3'he object of this Hank is to create and foster habits of regularity and fiu;j;.il 
economy, by givinj^ facilities for, and in.luoin;^^ depo.sits of, the smalle.st suin.s of 
money, repayable on demand, or wiili intcre.st at the end of each half-year. 
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1. That the Bank shall he under the entire dircr^on and control of not less than 
three Tnisleos who shall aA as Managers, anj that no Trustee or Manager shall 
derive any eint>luinent wl)atover ther<‘l rorn. 

'I, I’h.it a (iin.cr.il* ot tlie 'J'rnstees (throe to form a fjiioruin.) shall he 

hold annually', on the secoiid Monday' in December, to lecoivo a ropitrt of the pro- 
cecdin^^'s aiul statement of accounts for the jiast year, and o^ct TrusctM's o^ any 
other officers fliat may l)e deemed rjocessary to conduct tlie business of tlic Bank. 

d. d'liat t!i<! 'rrustees at any time sanction an investi^aflon of all the hooks 

an<l transactions of the Bank, by an ai^tor duly apf) 0 ^nted by the depositors at any 
properly cunstituted mco^nj^; ,one-tiftli of their number bein;^ present; such inves- 
tii^af ioif to be made at tlie exi|[;n^e o^ ttiose rocpiiilni; it. 

1, That the weekly deposrts received sliall be pl.iccfl in tlie Droitwlch Savin 
Bank, on tin? tiex^ Savinj^s ijaf^k <lay, Jo the account of the Droitwich Benny Bank; 
but asufliciont sum may be retained to fneet weekly repayments. • 

d. Tliat the Bauk^hall l)e open for ht»,iness every Jtlon ha;#, frofn 1 1 ifl 1 o'clock 
in tin; ibrenooiij \vli(m pi'rsons of all both sexes, and every class, may become 

fle])osir(n s. 

No person shall d“posit less than a penny at dne time', or more than 15/. in a 
}ear. whole <i:ii()nnt m.iy he witlulrav^n, at any time, on demand, in ortliriary* 

circumstances; but with a view to prevegt tfepositors from rn-ikinj^ any' in^pioper use 
of this piivile<>ce, it shall be (^4ioti.il with the Manfl 2 :dl's to insist up^n a suHicient 
notice, to enable tluMr. to withdiaw deposits Irom the iJroitwlch Savinj^s Bank. 

7. Kvery depositor shall be fnrnislied a Bass Book, free of exfense, in whirti*'' 

all deposits sh.ill be entered, and no money will be received or p*aid unless the book 
is prodni'ed. Any ylep Jkitor reijl^iinn^' a second l.'OoU, in •conse(|Uei1t’e of the first 
bein;^ lost or spoiled^shall pay foikrpcnce for the same. • • 

8. The interest accruii;^ on tlie who e of tfle deposits placed in the Droitwic^i 

Savings Bank, at the cud of each lialf-year, beftiif tlie JOth da\' of May, and the 
20th day of November, .shall be added ty the account of each depositor whose 
deposit shall amount to Twenty Shd^n^rs and upwards, in proportion to the time and 
amount of such deposit; but no less amount will be entitled to interest, nor any 
amount whatever, if witlidrawn behtre the end of oacli half-year. * 

b. Tln‘ Trustees «lvdl reserve yut of the interest arislm;- from the deposits in the 
Savings Bank such an amount as will defray the rent of an ( >llice, Stationery, and 
Brinting, or other incidental expends, absolutely' s*L'cessary for crying on the 
business of the Bank. • 


Appendix (K), 

• • 

The Industrial School at l^ristol is in l onnoction with the Bristol and Clifton 
HagL'^ed School Society' ; patron, the Bishop of the Diocese. Tlie boys of the In- 
dustrial School are reijuired every morning to bring a certiticafe of their attendance 
tlie previous evening, at one of tlie live Educational Schools of the Society* which 
are open fi om 7 to b every evenmg, except Saturday : in addition to wbicli they 
receive an hour's religimis instruction every morning at the Industrial School. 

The Humberts at ]>rk^scnt limited tool); the average attendance is about ^4 : 
(bey are employed live and a half hours in the day, in seive and garden net- making: 
boot aiui shoe making and mending, aftd o»kmti-pickHig ; about 30 at net-making, 

5 at shoe-making, aiut the reinaindet (on first admission) in oakum-picking. The 
profits upon their work ar# about 5/. pet month. Formerly, rewards in ai tides of 
clothing were given quarterly to tliose wJ|o had been regular in attendance, diligent, 
and w«ll-behaved ; a certahi number of go^d marks efttitlin^ a boy to a propor- 
tiynate reward ; of late it has been thought better, with a view to encourage induS’ 
try, and induce the habit of looking to the work of their own hands for their 
support, to give them a certain sta^vl reniunerafiun for their work, and the plan has ^ 
been to give them half of the profits^of their daily labour, after the first penny, 
which is re.served to go towards the expenses of their maintenance : the mofiey 
earned by the boys is to be laid out in the purchase of clothing, at very reduced 
prices, or in other ways for the benefit of the boys, at the discretion of the 
Committee. 

They receive three meals in a day, of cocoa, rice-milk, bread and cheesef meat- 
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soup, pudding, &c., varied a Idtle fronr day to day •- at a cost as uoaviy as may be, 
of one shilling a head per wceK* 

Three homeless boys are provided with lodging, as ^'ell as board, in the house of 
the Supeiintendent, which is within the walls ofthe premises, and which lias acconi' 
inodation for more than twice tliat number. Tim stuff of othcers consists of the 
Chief Superintendent, wlio gives tlie religious instruction in the morning, ami has 
the general managv;nKVit ofthe establishment ; but ke is employed also partly as a 
Scripture reader, and partly, as master of one of the Society's evening sebuols, and 
so can give but a Kmiteil amount of personal attendance^ at the Inilustrial School ; 
under him, his son conducts the school, n^ifd teaches hoot and hboe-making ; tlie 
net-making is taught by a qualified mistress. A elqinge<'’n the manageinent is now 
being made ; a Superintendent from t he 'I'raiipng-scLool at Ihitteisea, reeoiiimended 
by Mr, Tufnell, is engageif, who will have the management t)f the in^titntio^, and 
teach slioe making ; and a md-maktu* from Cornwari, with his w'lfe and family, are 
to comhTct tlie department of net-making, ,.iid atteml to the victualling, cooking, &c. 
Both ]nu(.e'. aro^to r/sidc on the prem sesr which are very coinymdiuiis. On Sun- 
day, tlu^ hoys come to breakfast, and have an liour’.s religious* instruction, and arc 
then taken to the District ('liiirt h; they come attain to the seliot)! at liall-past ‘J, 
icceive religious instruction for an Ijourand a half, get a dinner of bicadand cb-cse, 
and are dismissed. * 

])es( iti^ion is the pi line tjnalificatio'h' fpr ailinisr ion ; a large proportion of the 
bo\s are fatii^rless. The Ov»n;*nittee ol C'ouncil havq made a gr,iiit this year ol 8/. 
towards tlio rent. r 


afi»knoix (r;V " t 
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, Ch<’/U'Pthoj't TtaiuiAij C^Diletjr IMode/ Schools, 

! 21 February , 1 8 j 1 . 

Hr.VERKND ANU DkUI SlH,- - * 

In conducting my school, I ahvays end^avovir to follow out the piiiicijile of 
,intercsMrg the box s tluunselves. ns inneb as possible, in tlie business ol tlic S( bool ; 
and for this reason 1 resolved, some' months ago, to adoiit a suggest on o(M i . 
.Abbot'.s, in his Teacher," and form a ('ommitte'e of hoys, ehcli enti Listed with par- 
ticular dutit'uipand all cx|>cctcd to exert themsidves in promoting tlie gcner.f wi llare 
of tiio scliool? First of all I ; ]ij)ojntc(l my pd pil-tt'achers to ci’itain cUism's of <hil\ ; 
one lias eliargc of all re uling-books, slatt s. cop\-bo<jks, pens. tK;r.. \c.. and of ,ill sta- 
tionery: he being exjiected to keep accuiate accounts of uur L'xpcnd it ure in this 
department, arid tosei-tliat no class is extravaganf in tlu' use of tlic ai t a les under 
bis charge ; another pupil-teacher sees that black hoards, maps, Ac., arc clean, and 
in good condition : ayolluTj lias cliargo ol the windows, lim s, x entiliitiuii, A/:., and is 
responsible for the geneial tidiness and comfuit of the room. 

This jircliminary step at om-e took a great deal of care ami drudgery out of my 
hands. If anything was amiss, I Unew at once in whose province (ft< niath r Uaj^ and 
whom to blame. ' 

I th^n tbougVit that tr’ie labour thus imposP<l u])on caidi ]iu})il-teacher might xvith 
advantage be transfcrrcLl to certain oflicers selecVed from among the hoys, in reward 
for good conduct, and appointed to act for a fortnight umjer their respective jiiipil- 
teSchers : these last being instructed to keep uj) an active, sujicrvLsion, and to hold 
themselves the really responsible ]mrties,^if anything went wrong. Two officers 
undereach, and an additional two*actrng as my oflicers, and called ‘“censors,” were 
elected ; all, especially the censors, being bo^s of estahlishi d good character. All 
matters in the school are under the charge of the censd.s ; they observe and rejiort 
upon the behaviour of the other ofTic^i^rs, > eep a daily register of late-comers, and 
report on the condueV oi" all the hoys in school, play-ground, church, aiwi in the 
streets ; — all reports being in writing. The other oflicers are exjiected to render.all 
the assistance they can in their several classes, bringing and taking away hooks, 
spates, Ac. AU the ofTicers together form, a' committee, with which, at certain 
periods, I and rny pupil teachers meet, arxd discuss the afl’airs of the school, — read- 
ing over the repnrts slipped into the Ueport-box during the week, — eiujiuiring 
about absentees, — and how the classes have progressed lately in this and that brunch, 
&c. ; had grammar and incorrect spelling, in the reports, are of cour.se com- 
mented upon, and noticed as particularly to he avoided by oJJicer», 

It h impossible for me to deacril)e the good effects this plan has alreiwly produced. 
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The order of the school is better, and Creeps bo without much trouble on my part. 
The ^oo<l conduct and cleanliness of the Ixtys are iifiproved, for the ofliciTs are re- 
quired to be exam j»les in all, respects to the sehotji ; and many a jrood boy, with 
som<; glaring fault in his character nevertheless, as a want of punctuality for 
instance, has been elTectually cured of it, by being created an oflicer. It answers 
well, also, as o[)eT)in^ out a system of rewards. Each pupil-teacher can exnibit his 
approval of a hoy’s behaviour by pro])Osing him as one of his oflicers, and even as a 
fit candidate for the olhce of Censor. The first censor is af)j)o«ited by myself; the 
second by the retiring olljcers ; and the others by the pupil-teachers, hax irig first 
obtained my permission. All their are entered in a book kept for the 
purpose. • 

'J'hc ijoift plan which F mentioned to you is that of laying out, at the beginning of 
every quarter, wltat work is S quirt#! to be done in all the c-lasses, and. in every sub- 
ject, (luring the ^^iiarter. Tl^is plan is pnt up on a board ; and on the same hoard 
ewery pnpil-ioacher is instructed to «ti^ix, evei y Monday' morning, a plan of that 
])ortion of the (piarter's work \Tlii<iii he purposes getting through duriim^t lie week. 
This plan has, l«tl^nk, very obvious a(^antagcs ; weftk is aKvay% hellCT done, and 
more of it done too, when it is all laid out beforehand. I enclose a erqn' of my 
jiresent (|uart(‘r*s plan, and oin* or two of th<‘ pupil-teacher’s plans for this week, 

Tlui third jilan, which I submitted to notice, and of which yon were kind 

enough to r» <piest an account, has rebii'^uice lo the private shalv’s of my juipiV 
teat hers. The enclosed Table is a C(jf>y of those which are to he fifled up next 
week. I'veiy Saturday e#‘Tiing the pupil reviews Tiis w’eek's stq^ies, ami tlien 
draws out tins Table for the next week, in a booR provided for him, 'riie fii&t 
column cold, tins the numbers of the dep.ibtments itdo which ^is r.mge of stndT^s 
divided ; column second, tlie naines of those departments; column third, the number < 
of hours which he Aitends to devlte to each during the week. Theit follow columns 
for eacdi day, divided liy AiagonaXlincs. In each of the upjlcr corners he marks, oii 
Saturday evening, with ptneii, thekime each (i.w to he spent in each subject. Tlien, 
with ink. he marks the woik for s\inday ; on Sunday' evening, with ink, the work 
for Mond ly, and so on ; then, at the clc«)e of each day, lie marks in the lower 
corner'^, what time he actually hal spent in each depaitment. In the same way', 
the lime spent in reviewing, and the hoi rs of ri-ing each morning, are nut(.'d, with 
general rcinaiks at the end, and the total number of hours sj ent during tlie wei^. 
Besides this, the juif)il-teaclier ft; rinpiired to write a short diary of his studies, and to 
suhnnt the whole to my inspection every w’cek. All lliis writing and drawing out 
Tables is made an exercise in penif^an''liip and co^n position. its tiJvantages aie, 
that it enahli'S me to takf cogni/inice of the habits of industry and .steady' perseve- 
rance (if my pupils ; or, by encouragement and advice, to lead them to these, if 
necessary. It also ensures regulaiity' in the performance of home-oxereises, and in 
the pieparation of tlie lessons given out. • 

• • ^ I am, &c« 

Riv. 11 , //'. liellair^,. ^ (Signed) JoiiN Sutcliffe. 
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QUARTER’S WORK, I'ROM CHRISTMAS 1S50 TOEASTER isjl. 

Subjects. 

1st Class. 

r* 

2nd Clas.s. 

tl< 

1 

1 .‘hlD CV.vss. 

( 

•Itii Ci..\ss. 

Scripture. . 

1st Class — liAo- 
dus, Joshua, a rul 
Acts ut’ tlu* 

Apostles. 

J Same as first. 

i # 

d'i\odust>nd Alt." 
j of ^he .Apostles. 

' 

Act.s ♦‘of the 

Apostle.s, 

Catcchisira. 

Catpehi^m, ^Vth Sanu‘ l.sV 

Scrijiture pi ools.i Class, 
to eml ot Cou»- 
niaiid iiients. 

The whole Cj^te^ 
chism, until 

Lxpianat ion . 

Same as Jrd 
Class. 

f- 

Reading » . 

In Coursi' — Sec- 
tion l.st. f. f. 

K» St’icuces — Ili-j- 
ftory of Man. 
fronf page llT 
0 to end. ' 

In SeiiV.s— Sec- 
t tioii 11. 

'rhird Ri .iding 
lV)pk, Section 

11. 

/ ; . 

Sc(\>ud Reading 
Book, 
y to 20. 

^^rammar. 

Bromhy’s^ Cirum- 
mar, Paits I. 
and 11. — Jl 

Uules in Syntax. 

Lear/. Pa it !., 
aMd Section \j 
and 2 of Pai ( 

11. ' < 

,.c*ain lioiii 

^ Reading Les- 
son.-s, Nouns. 
A'ijectives, 
Proiiouii". and 
A erbs. 

Noun, Adjec- 

tive, cind Pro- 
noun. 

Etymology. 

Prefixes and AT- 
fixes, Avith 

Latin Kuots 

from Course. 

Prefixes and Af- 
fixes, and ii.'i 
the Roots in 
the .Senes. 

b 

1 

'* 

Geography 

For Galleiy f.cs- 
sons— Great Bri- 
ttain ; So livaiK.. 
Chap. 1 and J : 
M. Lead's, page» 
1 to 21,. 

Gil’-ery Les- 

son. > — Great 
Britain ; Me. 
Lcod’s, pages 
1 to 21. 

G.illery Les- 
sons OutillU’l 

of Luro[c, 

espocially 
England aim 
Scodand, 

Same as Jrd 

Cla.s^. 

History' . . 

V 1 

James II. to A ic-; 
toria. 

List of Kings, j 
and Reign ofi 
George 111. | 

List ol‘ Kings. [ 

Same as 3id 

Cl.lSS. 

Arithmetic.| 

Reduction, Proporr 
tion, Fractious, 
and Practice. 

Comppuiul RiVes 

Reduction, 
and .Sim.’de 

Proport ion , 

Simple aiid| 

('oinpoiind I 

Rules. 

I'o'ir Simjilo 

Rules. 
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WEEK’S EXERCISE, FROM FEBRUARY 17 TO 21, 1851 

f 

« 

Is/ Class, 

S<nnrTiJUK. — Acts of tl»e Apostles, 1st and 2nd Chapters, 

Cati:ciiism. — Dccalo^no, with proofs. 

CitAMMAit. Tarts of Speech. •Syntax. Six rules, from lU?v. ^C. H. Broinb^ 's 
Grammar. 

His'iouv. — Queen Anne, hfvents. • 

E’ja M(^i.()<;y. — S ixty Roots, from MefJiilloPn's Course. 

AiiiriiMKiue.*— Compound jN^rultinlicat ion :in<i Division, Sumple and Compound Pro- 
portion. m ^ 

Gi:ui;ii Ai’in . — In Sidlivan's, Ciiajiter o. Tuikey and Circece. 

Ri: AiJiMi. — In iSIcCuIloch’s Course, froin page I to (>. In Sciences : I’art of “His- 
tory of IMan.” • ^ • • 

i\Iy assistant /^Joliu^H^und ) to perform tlfh abov(; rxertfisc?, ai%l wifrk witi? myself 
in tlie liiglier branches of education. 

, r^ignedj WILTdAM WHlTi:, Teacher. 


WEEK'S EXERCISE, FROM FKBRUxVRY 17 TO 21 , 1851. 

• Class. * 

ScHiPTURE. — Acts, tlic Gfh and 7fh Clilpters. ^ 

( ' ATKciiis.M. — Hajitisinal V Ow, witli Scr^)ture Proofs. 

RkaDino. — I n Series, from page 8 to 10. 

CiuAM.MVR. — Nouns and Pronouns, witli number, gender, case, &c. 

Ety.moi.ooy. — In Series, /rorn •*I)"Jo 
G non KA PHV. — Tlie province ot‘ laiiiister, 

llisroK\. — The Plantagenets, with date^ • ^ 

Auitum ET ic. — Comiiound lM«iltiplication. 

Aly assistant (James Freeman) to perform the same exercises as 1st Class, and to 
work with myself in the iiiglier branches. 

(Signed) JAMES GRAHAM, Tearltkr. 


WEEK’S EXERCISE. PROM FEBRUARY 17’T0 21,1831. 


3/"(^Chi^s. ^ % 

IScRiPTUun. — From IJth to loth Chapter of Exodus, prepare to 1 8th for next 
Monday, • 

CbATECMiSM. — From Belief to end of ComT^audments, with explanation. 

Rkauip#;. — F rom j)age70, se^ion 2, to jiage 77? 

Gram.mvu. — l.iearn from reading Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, and Verbs. 
Gho(;raimia'. — Outlines of Seotlami. 

H isTORY. — ‘From William the ConqiH’ror to Richard I. 

Arithmetic. — Compound Addition coitlinued. ♦ 

My* assistant (J. Smith) to prei)are same lessons as 1st Class, and to work with fhe 
in Arithmetic, Geography, &c. 


(Signed) 


WILLIAM WILSON, Teacher. 
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^UPrt TfcACHERS’ 

PLAN OF STUDIES fOR WEEK. FROM’ SATURDAY EVENING, 
FEBRUARY 2‘2, TO SATURDAY EVKMNCJ, MARCH 1. 
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The objects of the Warwick and Leamington Schoolmasters' 
Association are tlyis stated in a passage of this years Report: — 

In consequence of the hi^h standard of qualification set up by the Committee 
of Council of Kducation, for rngfsters of National and other s^ioq^ls, it is necessary 
that the masters should^ make themselves fully' acquainted with the various 
branches of knowledj^e specitied in the Minutes of the Committee of Council on 
Kducation. In order to this, an accurate knowledge of arithmetic, grammar, geo- 
graphy, j^acfed and profant history, algebra, land-surveying, levelling, and men- 
suration, is ahsolutehf necensart/0 Several of the schoolmasters of this part of War- 
wickshire have on^y a partial acquaintance with some of these subjects’ and desire 
to increase their information by meeting together at stated perioris, when they may 
assist each other by mutual instrucj^ion,^ and occasionally obtain tbe advtfce and 
direction of those ^h^rnay countenance tiieir efforts, omd fulljf quAlify tl»emselves 
ill the su\)jects for examination at the yearly inspection.” 

Tbe Rules arc as follows : — 


“ 1. That this be an Associatiiin for the mutual improvement of schoolmasters, 
whose schools are in connexioit with th%r^fiurch of Kngland, as c^utiffbd by the 
clergyman of the parish*, an(^*that it be called ^ AVarwick and Leamington 
Cliurch Schoolmasters' Association.^ # 

“ 2. That the admission of any schoolmaster, wishing to belong this Society 7 i 
be proposed and seconijed by two members, and the election be decided by 
a majority of the members present; and that the admissiofi fee be 6r/. 

“ d. That a Secretary tSe^ippoiniYd annually, whose duty sl|>iill be to transact the 
general business of the Asiiociationl and act as*ldbrarian. • 

“ 4. That a Treasurer he ajipointVd annually', ^o rect-ive through the Secretary all 
subscriptions and donations, and toVay the*current expenses. 

‘‘ 5. That an annual meeting be l|eld. wheii a Report of the proceedings of tlio 
Association, and the Treasurer’s account, (the baid account having been audited,) 
shall be presented, • 

C). ddiat the aiiTliKil meeting ho hebl alternately at Warwick and Leamington in 
the month of May, when the members slmll attend the church, after which, dine 
together at an exjiense n(*t exceeding^.v. Gf/., and tha*^ tire V icar of tiie parish where 
the meeting shall take \)U<le, be solicited to give an address and to take the chair 
on the occasion ; also that tlie clergy and friends of the Association be invited to 
attend. 


“ 7. That a quarterly subscription of one sViillingbe paid by* each membej^in ad- 
vance^ and that the subscription commence from the 1st of Alay, l^IS. 

“ S. 'Dial no money be e?qiended except by' order^of tlfu members in meeting 
assembled, when four, at least, must be present. 

“ 9. That any two members of the Associaiion may call upon the ’Secretary to 
convene a Special Meeting ; and that at all meetings of the i^sociation, a chairman 
shall be appointed to preside (except when the Patron, a Vice-Patron, or P/esident, 
shall be present to take the cliai§}. * 

‘‘ 10. That the meetings of the Association be held alternately at the National 
School Hoom%* Warwick and Leamington, on every third Saturday throughoq^ the 
year, at 12 o’clock ; and that four form a quorum. 

“ 11, That the selection of books \m ei^ruflted to » Committee, consisting of the 
President, Treasurer, and Secretary'f and two other members of the Association, who 
shall be appointed at tli^ annual meeting; and that all books so selected shall be 
approved of by the Patron, or two, at l^ast, of the Viee- Patrons 

“^2, That each meeliig of the Associatfcn begin an^ end with a form of prayer, 
selected fiom the Book of Common Prayer, to be read by%he Chairman, 

‘ 13. That the minutes of the preceding meeting having been read and con- 

tinned, a paper be read by a number, and the rest of the time devoted to discus- 
sion'; both the paper and discussit#i to be on School subjects. The subject o4 the 
paper to be announced at a previous meeting. ^ 

^ 14. That any member leaving his situation, and removing to a distance of 20 
miles, shall be entitled to receive books equal in amount to one-half of his sub- 
scription. 

“ If). That any member neglecting to attend the meetings at the time and place 
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appointed, or send n written reason to ♦he Secretary before sucli meeting com- 
mences, to pay a fine of six^ynce.'* n 

Its operations are thus described in the Report for 1850: — 

For the information of those unacquainted with the same, the Association was 
established in May 1848, for the ‘ mutual improvement oi schoolmasteis, whose 
schools are in connection with the Church of Eiiglund.’ The meetings of the 
Association have^beyn held regularly every’ three Iveeks, alternately, at the War- 
wit^k and Leamington National Scliools, when papers of an educational character 
(compiled by the several members themselves) have been read ; the various subjects 
advanced have been discussed, tlie several branches of education re(piired by the 
Committee of Council of Ihlucation have been studi.ed, and all with the same <lesire, 
on the part of the members, as expressed in-the Ij-st Report, viz., that they might 
acquire the best views and means w hereby they ini'^dit promote Mie sound education 
of the children committed to their care, and also that tiiey miglit become better 
qualiti d themselves to till the importafit stations assigned to tliem, viz., tliat of 
training I up th ' young to do their duly ‘ in that state of-^if- unto whicdi it shall 
please God to call them.’ With respect to the promise marie in the last lvepi>rt, 
that it W’as piuposed that extra atteutu>n should be paid to the l.'Uli Rule of the 
Association, the Secretary feels great pleasurt' in being able to shew that tin* said 
promise has been fullilled, by having it in bis power to lay before the members and 
friends of the Association a list of tlTe r^bjects on which papers have been rea<l to 
the Association dviring thc-pu d year, which at oncc,-he.w8 that it is a good one, arul 
that some progress has been made in the right direction. Tlie following is the list 
of subjects ca which papers have b:'en read: — 1. On ‘ English Gi ammar and 
Paraphrasing,* hy Mr. Newnliam, of TIill. 2. On * Tlie^Geograpliy of Europe,’ by 
Mr. J. E. Baker, of Snitterlield. 3. On ‘ Astrunomy,’ by Mr. It. Baker, of Lea- 
mingtoii. 4. On 'Church llistoryg’ and o, oi ‘ Agrioiu‘tur. I Chymistry’,’ by Mr. 
^own, of Napton. 0. On • Religious Teaching,' by ^Ir. Hunter, of fdaverdon. 
7. On ‘Physical Geography,’ hy Mr. AVyeer, tV Warwick. 8. On ‘ Music,’ by Mr, 
Southam,of Fretton. 9. On ' 3'he Rites and CVremonies of the Apostolical Age,’ by 
Mr. J. E. Baker, t-f Snitterfield. 10. On Ancient Geography,’ by Mr. Baker, of 
Leamington. 11. On * Drawing,’ by’ Mr. Fretton, of 8outham. 12. On ‘ 'I'he 
Reformation in England,’ liy Mr. Bidton, of Warwick. The Association w’onld here 
tender their grateful thanks to the Rev. Ilerheit Hill, of the<>bllege, ^V,lrwlck, lor 
an interesting Lecture delivered before the A'^sociation, on ‘ English Literature;’ 
anti they’ also beg to express. the hope that Ci*w friends may’ lie tound dniing the 
coming year to assist in a similar way. In referein e to .be working of the Associa- 
tion, tlie Sei retary beg'i to mention one point especially whicli has been, and still 
must be, productive ot much r« al good. It is tliat of membt'rs arranging .set.s of 
usetul questions on sidiool subjects, and laying them before the Assoeiaiion, in 
order “That each member may liave an opportunity' of solying them in the Hterval 
that elapses between t' e nu*.*lings. In this way the whole of tlie information that 
can be obtained on the subjects by the various inehabers, is brought before the 
whole, and leading, as it does, to mach discussion, must no»*essarily lend greatly to 
the mutual improverrent of the members. In the bv-^t Report it was stati‘d, that 
the ojierations of the Society had been much hindered for want of lunds. In tliis 
respect theie has been a decided imj.rovement during the past year, caused in the 
first ])lace by an increase of subscriptions, and, in tlie second, by tlie kindness of 
the Committee of Council of PMucation, in allowing the Associat'on to purchase 
books at reduced prices, therel'V causing an advance towards obtaining that most 
important desideratum, a ‘ Schoolnia -ters’ L brary.” 


Appendix (H). 

, 4 

OXFORD DlbCESAN BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Subscription to the following terms of union are required : — 

‘ 1 declare, That in the above-named school (or schools) 

“ 1. The childien are to be instructed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and in the Liturgy and Catechism of the Established 
Church. 
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‘‘ 2. With respect to sucK inrtructiqn, the schools are to be 
subject to the superintendence of the parochial clergymen. 

“ 3. The cbilclreu are to be regularly assembled for tlie pur- 
pose of attending Divine service in the parish church, or o'.hf'r 
place of worsliip under the Establishment, unless such reason be 
assigned for their noi* -attendance as is satisfactory to the mana- 
gers of the schooj. 

“ 4. The masters and mv?/ressc3 arc to be members of the 
Clm^ch of En glared. 

•“5. A Report on^he sj.ate and progress of the schools is to 
be made at Christma^ in every year, to the Diocesan l3oard ; 
and the schools are, with th^ consent ot the managers, t^ be 
periodically inspected By f ersons appointetj either the Bishop 
of the Dio^c^*, or the Diocesan Board of Education. 

‘‘ G. In case any difference should arise between the parochial 
• clergy and the managers of the schools, with reference to the 
])receding Rules, res})ecting thc*rcligi( us instruction of scholars, 
or any rt'gulation connected {herewith ,^n, appeal is to be made 
to the Bishop of the^Diocese, wliose dechdon is to be final.*’ 

f 

In case of Infant Schools. ' 

“ T pledge mysilf, thVt the above-named school (or schools) 
shall l)e coiuTucted on tli; })riiicipk;s of the Established Church, 
by masters or inistressesl ubo are i^cmbers of tlie same; that 
they shall be open to the Visitatk)u of the parochial clergy, and 
that a Re])ort shall he malic Ifuin time to tune on the state and 
progro>s of the school.” 

Signed by the Pai^diial j 
Minisier, or olhcrV 
Manager.” J 
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Appendix 0 \. 

•q a 

• C*irMMARY A. ^ 

• • 

The numbers tn each of ihe faUottintj columns de^td upon this first rn/uuiu. The results gwcn^ 

, taken as con\p\c.io accounts 


S*. 




B _5 

li S 


B 

0 9 


f O 


3 » 

< 


'A-r 


i.'?7 ’eo,024 i2,-4;in -n 


•Por (VnfRgt* of ('hildreii liMminj' 


I 

*1 


" ri 


2 U -8 * 0 ? G *08 1 S- 1 * 4 ? 1'46 l‘ 2 -y; 
• ' 1 ! 


Arithmetic 


i I 


W-j.-idO-G S-ai .V 5 G 


T.ik<*tJ on nurnljcr 


SlMMAUT# U. 

AL'i'rcuatc AniJ'iiil Income, ;iji .stated 1 »? M.iiia;,'rz s. 


Lo -al liudow meut. ^ Lr cal Sub ,ci ii'tion.s Local ( ’ollertion.N. 


From 

School Pence, 


I’roii 

othei Soiiri'es, 


£ ». > 1 . I c ,s. d., / s. </. 1 £ ,/. ! /: .( ,/. 

1,003 IG 8 ! 1,07.) 10 loj * l,i(;c I 5f j 3,114 i.i G' i r.;o r, ;tj 
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Appej^dix (I). 
SUA^ART A. 



present at Examination. 


Sl'MMAR\ 
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alphaketical list of schools in following 

TABULATED REPORTS. 


The numbers indicate the* order in ivhich the Schools appear. 


No. 


Aveni.-g 

Almondsbury 




. 3-) 

70 

Alveston 




. 7 1 

Alcester 




. 83 

Attleboioiigh 




, 101 

Ashchirfcli . 




, '117 

Abergavenny 


. ' 


. 123 


B 

Birmingham — 


St. Mary'y 



102 

St. Mark’s 



17 

St. Peter’s 



97 

St. Luke's 



18 

St, Tliomas's . 



.91 

St. George's 



84 

St. Pliilip’s 



88 

St. Peter’s 



97 

St. Mary’s 



102 

St. Paul’s 



103 

St. Luke’s 



101 

Ditto, Infants 



10.3 

Bishop Ry der’s 



110 

St. Mark’s . • 



111 

P'shop Ryder’s, Girls 



12^ 

St. Mark’ , Infants . 



1.30 

Blaisdon 



1 

Blaenafon . 



2 

Bosbury 



10 

Badgworth . 



(iO 

Beckley 

Brihtol — 



C3 

Hannah More’s 



0.3 

u St. Michael's 



07 

St. Simon’s 



()8 

In«lu.stiial 

* . 


li)8 

Bid ford 



92 

Blenafon 



121 

Bredieot 



120 

Bosbury 



131 

Bishop's Froine . 



131 


C 


Lhe])stow . . . , 

4 

Cuifton on Dunsmore - 

8 

Cainscioss . , . . 

. 23 

Chalford . . . , 

34 

Coventry, .St. Peter's . 

. 30 





No. 

Cheltenham — 




Bath Road ^ ^ 



37 

Trinity 



38 

St. Paul's 



39 

Tiinity Boy.s 


1 . 

40 

(’entral 



41 

Christ Church . 



42 

Charity 



43 

St. James's 



45 

Christ tdiurch, Infants 



57 

St. Peter’s 



59 

Cdeevo 



55 

C larl ton Kings 



58 

Chiirchilf 



72 

l'hij)f)ing Norton 



77 

f’ubington . 



80 

Flaverdon . . • 



87 

Clifft>n on Dunsmore . 



89 

(.'ouley Moor 



90 

Chepstow .... 



118 

Coility- Bella 



120 

Coleford 



125 

D 




Duunton 


. 

30 

Dunclmrch 


. 

98 

Dilwyn 

• 

• 

132 

Edgbaston 

• 

• 

80 

Forth am pton 



40 

Fanfold 



AO 

G 




Gloucester— 




•St. Jaines’.s 



14 

Ditto, (iirls 


. 

41 

Ditto, Infants . 



48 

Hales Owen 



21 

lleytisbnry 



32 

Ileadington 


• 

75 


K 

Kemrrton . . . r 

K inw.irtow and G reat A!ne . 7 [) 

Kiii.'^buiy , . . . • 
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L 


t 

S 






No. 

• f 


No. 

Little Rissington 


• • 

56 

Shi reham pton 


12 

Lewknor . , 

. 

• 

61 

Stourport 


25 

Lciiitwardiiie 



133 

Ditto, Girls 


25 





Shipton Moyne . 


29 


M 



Salisbury . . • 


31 

Minchinhamptoii 


• ^ 

54 

Stoke Orchard ^ 

Stow on the Wold 


49 
• 76 


N 

• 


Stockingford . •. 


90 



9 

Snitter field 


93 

Newport onJUsk . 


•• 

3 

Summer To^n 

• 

107 

Newnham . 


1 

5 

Stoke Prior . 

• • 

109 

North Cerney 



^3 

Shipston-on-Stour 


115 

Nuneham . 

• 


64 

Skenfrith 


122 

Nuneaton 



112» < 


• 


Ditto, Abbey Knd . 


M3 


• 


Newbold on Stour 

• V 

. 

116 

Tardebrigge . • 


14 





Tetbury 


28 

• 

0 



Tewkesbusfy — 


50 

51 
69 
78 

Otldington . 
Oxford — 

St. Paul’s 


• 

* • • 

73 

74 

Trinity, Infants 

1 • •Ditto, Boys 

* Thornburg • 

Twyning 

• 


P 



Xjrley . . ^ 

• 

85. 

PaiiiHwick • 



24 

• CJ 

• 


Pershore 

• 

-w • 

27 

U[>ton St. Leonardip 

• • 

47 

Prestbnry 


• 

• • 

33 

• 


i 

Pontypool . 

, 

• 

119 

• w 



Prestbury, Boys 

, 

• • 

127 

Warwick, St. Mary’s . 

. . 

64 



1 

\f’arwick 


6 


Q 

% ^ 



Ditto, Borough 


82 

Quedgeley . 

. 

114 

Westbury on Tryni 
Worcester — 

• 

13 


• 

• 


St. Peter’s . • 


16 


R 



St. Martjii’s , . 

• . 

22 

Rugby 


• 


St. John’s 


26 

Reclmarley 

, 


11 

Winterbourne . • 

. 

66 

Rodditch 

. 


15 

Wolvey . . 

• 

95 
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adulated Reports, in detail, for tlie Year 1850, op the Schools inspected by the Rev. H. W, Bellairs, Her Majesty^s Inspector of Schools, &c. 




Tabulated Reports, in detail, on Schools lns’\)ected by Rev. H* W. Bellairs — coniimmi. 



and class. G. Mistress untrained; earnest in her work; has a qui**t, gentle manner with the children, and probably 
exercises a salutary influence in her school. 7. A jjreat number of children absent; holydaysjust over. 



till* same time it will be necessary to warn tbe mana^jers that their Lordships will expect a considerable improvement 
in the slate of the school at the next visit oi' Her Majest\*5 Inspector. It will be well, I think, to warn the managers 
of the consequences of another such partial failure. ♦ 



Tabulated Re|X)rts, in detail, on Schools in^cted by tH Rev. H. W. Beflairs — continued. 
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Tabulated Reports, in detail, on !^c1hk»1h inspected by tlie R^vAl. W. Bellairs — continued. 
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General Report, for the Year 1850, hy Her Majesty's Inspector of 
Schools, the Rkv. F. Watkins, B.D., on the Schools inspected 
hy him in the Counties of York, Durham, and Northumberland, 

My Lords, •• • • 

Th« space which this Report is to embrace is, 

according to the instructions received from your Lordships’ Secre- 
tary, from the 31st of Ocrt)ber, 1849, to the 1st of November, 
18r)(). Of this period fivo«wje1cf were spent in preparing wiy 
General Report fer^last year, and gf Special Report ^n<he Train- 
ing iSchools at York. Six weeks were occupied in attending ex- 
aniinftfions of students at the Training Schools, and of other teachers 
in iny district. Two weeks were gi,ven to a conference of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors at th« Coundl Oftice,«and business arising 
from it. Another was dewoted to special Wsits to the Training- 
schools (male and female) in my dw^rict, in company.wdfti the In- 
spectors of Training-schools, and to private business for thgee days.. 
The remainder oftthe time (38 weeks^ was employed in the ex- 
amination of uncertificifted teachers, of agprentices, and candidates, 
in the revision of ])apers worked byjhem, and in the inspection 
of schools in wdiich they are busied. In these particidars of my 
duty, I have examineil-last year: — • 

Unccrtificaled Teachers (Masters, 97 ; Mistresses, 71) . . • 168 

Apprentices, of dilTeront years, and both sexes 572 

Candidates *276 

Total • . . . . 1,016 

I hai^ inspected and fully reported on JfGO ^choolS, in 185 
separate localities, and examined 24,975 children in tliem. 1 
have also vijited and partially examined a few other schools; and 
have travelled, in tlie performance of these duties, 5,208 miles, at 
the cost of £172. 0^. Gd., at rather more than bd, per mile. 
I may add here thc^t my expenses for postage during the year 
have been £27. 7v.,«or about 10.y. 6rf. per week. * 

TTie whole, therefore, of my tigie*during the past year, as in 
tlu' previous year (1848-9) w^as, with very slight exceptions, de- 
voted to the operationtof the minutes of (August and December) 

isio* . • • . 

Two siimniaries, which have been fnrnislied to' me from the 
Statistical Department of the Council Office, will be found at the 
end of this Rejx)rt. • » 

Suiumary A shows the condition of schools, as to attendance, 
government, progress, and age. 

Summary 13 is the aggregate of annual incomes and expenditure. 
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These Summaries s^re followed by brief Reports on each school, 
arranged in the order of time of my visit to them. It will be 
found that, in consequence of the necessary change of indentures, 
some of these schools’ were inspected twice in the course of the 
last year. At all of them (with one or two special exceptions) 
tlvere are eiiher certificated teachers or apprentices, under the 
Minute^of the Committee of Council. 

I here place a list of the schools, of each county, arranged in 
alphabetical order, with the general character of each — as fairly 
as so little permanent a character can be recorded — marked by a 
single word : — 

Schools in Yai'kshire. * ’ 

Ackworthf Girls — Fair. 

Aldhoroygh, Mixed — Fair. 

Atmondhurg j Boys — Good, - 
Ditto, Girls — J^air. 

A.^itage Bridge, Fair. 

ArdeUg^ Mixed — Fair. 

Askerft, Boys — Fair. 

Aifercliffe^ Boys — Fair. 

^ Dittc^ Girls — Very fair. . 4' 

Balbg, Mixed — Very fairi 
Barnby .J/oor, Mixed — Ji'air. 

Baitge/ordy Mixed — V cry moderate. 

Barntleyy St. George’s, Girls (inspected twice) — Very fair. 

Ditto, National, Boys (twice) — Fair. 

Ditto, St, John’s, Girls (twice) — Very fait. 

Ditto, ditto, Infants (twice) — Very fair. , ‘ 

Beverley^ St. Mary’s, Boys, Very fair. 

Ditto. Minster, Boys — Goo<i. 

Btrttaly Mixed — Very fair. • < 

Bradford^ St. James’s, Boys — Fair. 

Ditto, ditto. Girls — Fair. 

Ditto, Manchester Road, Boys (twice) — Very fair. 

Ditto, ditto. Girls — Very fair. 

Ditto, wStot Kill, Boys —Moderate. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls — Fair. 

Ditto, Low Moor, Boys — Verj' fair. 

Dittoi, ditto, Girls — Vet-y fair. 

Ditto, <litto, Infants — A ery mocierate. 

Ditto, Messrs. Walker, Mixed — F^ir. 

Brampton Bierlow, Mixed (twicej — Very fail. 

Burley^ (^OiUy,) Mixed — Moderate. 

Burythorpey Mixed — Very fair. 

Burton Agne$,ij\TlH — Veiy fair. ^ 

Cantletjy Boys — Moderate. * » 

Ditto, Girls — Moderate. . 

Carcro/t, Mixed — Fair. 

CUckheatoHy M^xed — Very %air. * 

Cononley^ Mixed — Very fair. 

Cowling y Mixed — Moderate. 

Cro/ty Boys (twice) — Very gooti. 

C'rosa Stone, Mixed — Fair. 

Darfield; Boys — Fair. * 

Ditto, Girls — Fair, 

Denhu Granacy Mixed — Very fair. 

Dnu^ry, Mixed— -Good. 

Pitto, Infants — Very fair. 
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Dodworthy Town School — Fair. 

Ditto, Girls — Fair. 

Doncaster, Boys (twice^ — 1. Fair; 2. Fair. 

Ditto, Girls (twice)— 1. Very moderate; 2. Moderate. 

EarVa Heaton y Mixed— Fair. 

Eaatofty Mixed — Moderate. 

Eccletally B^s — Very fair. 

Ditto, Qirls — Fair. 

Ellandy Boys — Vetf fair. 

Ditto, Girls — Very fair. 

Eacri^ky Mixed — Oei^d. e, 

Gnrgravay Boys — Moderate. 

Ditto, Girls — Very fair. ^ 

Ditto, Fiifants — Fair.* 

Gartkorpey Mixed— Moderate. 

Gitlingy Mixed-||Very fair. * 

Gootcy Boys— Fair. 

Ditto, Girls — Fair. 

Graaaingtofiy Girls — Fair. 

GreyatoneMy (^Eccleaally) Mixed — Very fair. 

HatifaXy Parish Church, I^ys — Very tifir. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls — \V;ry fair. 

Ditto, St. Paul’s, Bdy 8 — Wry fair. 

Ditto, ditto. Girls — Modeiate. 

Harewood^ Mixed — Fair. ** 

Heetey, Mixed — Moderate. 

Holbecky St. M^lnuv's, Boys — Very minlerate. 

Ditto, ditto, Girll— Very moderate. • 

Horhuryy Boys (twice) — Good. • 

Ditto, Girls (twice) — 1. Very fair^ 2. Good. 

HoyUimly Mixed Ctwice) — Good. 

Hudderajieldy See<l Hill, Boys — Fair. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls — Fair. 

Ditto, Loci^o} (1 Bridge^ Boys— Fair. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls — Very moderate. 

//i#//, Christ Clmrdi, Boys — Very fair. 

Ditto, ditto, Gir^ — Very faii% 

Ditto, St. Janies’, Boys — Very fair. 

Ditto, ditto. Girls (twice) — 1. Fair; 2. ^’ery fair. 

Ditto, St. Mark’s, Boys — Very fair. 

Ditto, ditto. Girls — Fair. 

Ditto, St. Stephen’s, Boys — Fair. 

Ditto, iliito. Girls— »Very fair. 

Ditto, Trinity, Boys — Very fair. ^ 

Ditto, Salt House Lane, Boys — Fair. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls — Moderate. 

IttgroWy Boys — Fair. 

Ditto, Girls — Fair. * 

Keighley, Boys — Moderate. 

Ditto* Girls-* Very moderate. 

Keyingham, Mixed — \ ery moderjjle. 

Ktrh Burton, Boys — Moderate.^ 

Ditto, Girls — Very fair. , * 

LeetUy Christ Churc^i, Boys — Fair. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls — Fair. ♦ 

Ditto, St. George’s, Boys — Good. 

Ditto, ditto. Girls — Very fair. 

Ditto, St. James’, Boys — Very fair. 

Ditto, Model Infant — Very fair. 

Ditto, St. Peter’s, Boys (twiho) — 1. Very moderate ; 2. Moderate. 
Ditto, ditto, Girls (twice) — Very moderate. 

Ditto, St, Philip’s, Boys — Moderate. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls — Fair. 

Ditto, St. Saviour’s, Boys — Fair. 
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Leeds, Huiislot, Bo^s — Vcv^* imperfoct. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls — ^’ory iinporfeot. 

Ditto, ditto. Infants — Vory imperfoct* 

Ditto, Wortloy, Boys — Vory moderate. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls — Vory nioderato. 

Ijound^ INI ixod — !Modorato. 

]\Iarsdcny ISIixod — Good. , 

d^farske. Mixed — A’erv fair. 

Alark^f U'eighton, Mixetl — A orv moderate. * 

ISrelthcim Hoys — Kjiir. 

Ditto, dittii. Girls — Fair. 

IShth/ty, Boys — I'air. 

Ditto, Girls — ^’ory fair. ^ 

Ts'airertony Mixed — ^’o^v moderate. 

Keswick, C^irls — V ct\- fair. ^ • 

KorthoUertotty Hoys — ery fair. < 

* Diho, Girfs — I'air. 

Ditto, Infants — \'ery fair. 

Korth Care, Hoys — Very had. 

Ditto, Girls — I m per feet. 

Oakworth, Hoys — Fair. •• 

Ditto, Girls— j^Fair. * 

{i)ld Hoys — Moderate* 

^ Ditto, Girls— Mo<lerate. 

Ou/foi'y Girls — Fair. ‘ * 

I\trk GVi/e, ^lixod — Fair. 

Pontefract y Ho\s — I'air. 

hitrt), (iirls— V ery /air. 

Ri ch . n on 7, Ho \ s — 1 'a i r . 

Ditto, (iirls — Moaerate. 

Roos, Ho\ S — (rO(Hl. • 

Ditto, Girts — V. vy fair. 

Rotherhnin y* Buys — Iinperfeet. 

Ditto, Girls — Fair. 

Roystoii, Mix<*d--Fair. * 

Scom/fstnfi, Mixed — ^*ery moderate, 
iicisset, Mixc<i — Moderate. ^ ^ 

Settle, IVys — -Fair. 

Ditto, Girls — Moderate. 

Sheffield, C'arver Street, Htiys — Very fair. 

Ditto, ditto, (iirls — Moderate-. 

^ Ditto^ St. (^eorge’s, Ho\ s — Very fair. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls — Very fair. ^ 

Ditto, ditto. Infants — I'air. 

Di^to, ditto, St. JoTm’s, Boys (twice) — 1. Mtjderale ; .^. Fair. 
Ditto, ditto. Girls y^^lwiee) — I. Fair ; 2. Moderati'. 

Ditto, St. Mary's, Boys (twice) — 1. Moderate ; 2, \ ery f.tir. 
Ditto, ditto, Girls (twice) — Mod#r«afe. 

Ditto, ditto, Infants — Very fair. • 

Ditto, St. Paul's, Hoys — \ ery moderate. • • 

Ditto, dilt(i, Girls — -Fair. 

Ditto, St. rtiilip’s. How (t^ ice) — Very moderate. 

Ditto, ditto, (iirls (tvvi<-< 4 ) — \ cry moderate. 

Ditto, Pilt.smoor, Boys — G<x>d. 

Ditto, ilitto, Girls — (^ood# 

Sigglesthorney^ioys — Very fair. 

Ditto, Girls — W*ry fair. 

Silkstonr, Hoysi — Very fair. 

Ditto, Girls and Infatits — Fair. 

Siaithwaite, M ixe<l — Good. 

Sowerhy HriJge, Boys — Moderate. 

Sowerby, St, (ieorf^e’s, Mixed— Fair. 

Stainbro' , Hood (ireeuy Mixed — Fair. 

Stanley, Mixed (twice) — Fair. 


f'/SSO. 
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T/iovfieSy Mixed — Very fair. 

Thurgoland., Mixed — Very fair. 

JVakeJield^ St, Andrew’s, Boys — Good, 
f)itto, ditto, GiVlrt — Very fair. 

Ditto, Trinity, Boys (twice) — 1, Fair; 2. Very fair 
Ditto, flitto, Girls (twice) — Moderate. 
fVadsleyy Mixed — Good. ^ 

Walton y Mixed — Good. 

Weltotty Boys — Very fiwr. 

Ditto, Girls — Fair. •n 

Weslon^QiT]H and Iiif^its— ^Very fair. 

Weniworthy Girls (twice) — V'ery fair. 

Ditto, Infants — Very fair. ^ 

Whitln/y Boys— •Moderate, a 

Ditto, Girls — Very moderate.* 

IFiV/Ai//, Girls — Fair. * • 

Worthy, Mixed*— ^air. * 

Wykcy Mixed— Fair. 

Yorky Aldwark, Girls — Fair. 

* Ditto, St. CutliherFs, Boys — Fair. 

Ditto, Dring Houses, Mixed — Very*Cair. 

Ditto, Manor, Boys — f^^***. • 

Ditto, Walmgate, Boys — aloderate. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls — Fair. 


t Schools in Durham. 

Barnard ('aatle, Boys—Very fair. 

Ditto, Girls — Moderate, 

Darlington, Trinity, Boys — Fair, 

Ditto, ditto, Girls — F'air. 

Durham, Blue-coat, Boys — Very moderate. 

Ditto, ditt(i, Girls — Very moderate. 

EaghacltfTfy Mixed — \'cry fai^. 

Escombe, Boys — Moderate. 

Ditto, Girls — Fair.^ % 

Hough ton-le-Spring, Boys — Very fair. 

Ditto, Girls — Moilerate. 

Neu^bottle, Mixed — Very fair. 

Seaton (JareWy Boys — Gootl. 

• Ditto, Girls — Good. 

South ShiehUy Trinity y Boj^ — Fair. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls — \'ery fair. 

Stockton^^n-TeeSy Holy Tiinity, Girls (twice3 — V^ery fail. 

Ditto, National, Boys — Moderate. 

Sunderland y Boys — Fair. 

Ditto, Girls — Fair. .* 

Schools in Nortlnimbe'j^land. 

Alnw\ckyT\\e Duke's School — FaTr^ 

Allenheadsy Mixed — \cry moderate. 

^ Ditto, St. Peter’s, Mixed — Moiltrate,^ 
Berwick-u^n-Tweedy Boys — Very moderate. 

ElsdoHy Mixed — V ery fair, 

Hartburn, Mixed — Moderate. 

Kirk Whelpiugton , Mixed — ‘Very fair. 

Morpethy St. James’s, Boys — Good* 

• Ditto, ilitto, Girls — Fair. 

Newcasthy^t, Andrew’s, Boys — Very fair. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls — Moderate. 

Pitto, St. John’s, Boys — Fair. 
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Ntwea$lh, St, ^hn's, GirU-?V ery niodotate. 
Ditto, St. Thomas’s; Boyi— Good. 
A’o/'Aam, Boys — Very fair. 

Ditto, Girls — Very fair. 

Scremerttonf Mixed — Very fair. 


From tjjiis Jist it appears that of 260 schools, there are — 


• • • 

Very fair 

Fair f . 

Moderate . . 

Very moderate or bad . « . . 


r. « « 


24, about 9; 
8'J, alH)ut 3 b 

o2, about 31^ 
40, about If)! 
32, about 12^ 


per eoiit. 
per cent, 
jfer |!enf. 
per coiit. 
pet cent. 


260 


Or the more concise statement may be made thus, — that of the 
Church scliools in my district, which are receiving annual grants 
from your Lordships’ committee, about 40 jx^r cent, are in a satis- 
factory or very pro^nising state; whilst of the remainder — nearly 
60 per cent. — no more can be said than that they are in some 
striking points deficient, Mther at a low standard of attainment 
or imperfect hi discipline, or unhealthy in ^ tone, in some cases 
neglected by their nomyial managers,* in others injured by tlie 
unworthy jealousies and narrow prejudices of those who have the 
control over them. , 

As my Report must necessarily be brief, I will proceed to a few 
remarks on sdme of the most im])ortant phases of Elementary 
Education in my district, asexidenoed by the* Summaries A and B. 
First with regard to that xvhich lias for years ap|K’ared to me a 
most hnporiant subject, and^iie yearlyk increaHing in importance, 
/Ae age of the (hihlrtn in these elementary schools. Noxv I find 
from the summary for my district, that above 79 percent, of all 
the children under exlucation in it, at Church .schools, are of and 
under the ao'e op ten years; in oilier words, four-fifths of my 
whole school-population are of an age so tender, and capacity so 
limited, thkt there is great danger on the one hard, of injuring 
their memories by premature over-load, and on the other, abso- 
lute necessity to cram as much as possible into the little receptacle 
of their almost infantine minds during tlic veiy brief period that 
they are in the hand.s of the educator. It is simply tnie that tin* 
child of the rich nfan is going lo^ school when the child of the poor 
man is leaving it. The education of the one is .supposed to com- 
mence at the time that the education Of the other is said to be 
finished. One Occupies trom twelve td fifteen years ; the other 
from two to four. Can this be right, or is it wholesome ? Can 
it be a healthy state of things in any fnx? country that the many 
should be, from any cause wnafever, in a ])Osition of such grievou.s 
disadvantage, when compared with the few? 

But the case of the children in these schools has not yet been 
fully stated. I find that the number of those of and under the age 
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of seven years is just as great as of those oRthe ages of eight, 
nine, and ten years together. Nearly 40 per cent., i.e., two-filths 
of the whole number of children in the schools, are of this almost 
infantine age of seven years and under, fit material for Infant 
schools, and properly enough admitted there; but siiifipiently out 
of place in the locality in which they are generally to be found, 
t.^., in the lowest classes of the Juv^ile school, a burdSn to them- 
selves, a hindrance to theif school-fellows, and alCernately a torment 
and a puzzle to the teachers of tire school. 

Again, in looking at the ages of the children in the ascending 
scale, we find a gradual but constant decrease as we approach the 
time of life when lire faculties of the mind are beginning to expaTid, 
and the affections to seek objects on whicji they may rest in 
reverence and love. 

The return is tliis : — 

Of the age of 11 years, rather more than 9 per cent. 

Of the age of 12 years, rather more than 5 per cent. 

Of the age of 13 years, rather more than 3 p^er ceiit. 

Of the age o^l 4 years, a little more than 2 per-cent. 

* • 

% 

One might almost state it thus : — that hbont Jive children out of 
100 of the 2 >oorer clashes stay at schdbl to an aye when they may 
learn soviet hi ny.^ and when their characters may I^e moulded into 
shape. , 

Is not this a mockery of ^education ? We have, my Lords, 
improved school-building^s ; we have in many places excellent 
rooms, airy, cheerful, wml warmecT rooms both for teachers and 
children ; we have a very fair supply — and it is yearly increasing 
in quantity and quality — of school books. We have improved^ 
apparatus of all kinds — maps, slates, black- bo^rds,^desks7 stands, 
&c. ; almost everything which ingenuity can devise, or expe^- 
rience approve, for this object ; and, above all these, we’have a 
much* improved race of school-teachers; many men and many 
women of recognised ability, pf consistently religious character, of 
earnest devotion to t^jeir work, of high purpose, and practical 
success. The numbtu* of these teachers is yearly increasing, and 
must increase year by year, as eagh ge»eratiop of pupil- teachers 
passes on from the school to thfc Training institution, and from it 
into the field of work /or which *it has been so long and so well 
trained.* There is — it-i^no exaggeration to say^ it — improvement 
in all respects but one, and that one a most important, an essential 
one — one without which all the others are void and pointless — 
the age of the children in the scl^pols. The return shews that, in 
my district alone, thei*e are about 10,800 children in no greate? 
number than 260 Church schools, of and under the age of seven 
years ; and in the same schools there are only about 540 of the 
age of and above 14 years. And it must not be forgotten that 
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thi« ia the most fav<furable*view of the subject. A broad average 
eovers a great many ugly inequalities. Th^re are several, and not 
unimportant, places in my district where the school age is lower 
than tliai represented by the averages of the Summary. There are 
great schqplsp^into which the childreiir.enter, and pass, not through, 
'but out, within a few months of their enVy. For instance, I find 
at Bradford, (Manchester ReCtd,) the master ‘Moes not think the 
average stay of tlfe mill-children above ttiree months, and that of 
the whole school not above ninre months.” At Bradford, Stott 
Hill, “the children slay a very short time, either at school or in 
the same mill. They are crohstantly changing. In the boys^ 
school BOG have been admitted, and have left in 12 

months. In the girls* school 340 admitted, and 271 left.” 
Again, at Honghton-le-Sprii?g, there are 84 fresh entries, with 
an average attendance of boys.” Again, “ Hull, St. James's, 
admitted in l2monUis 202; laken off in same time, 231 ; average 
age of boys, eight ^ears eight months; of girls, eight years two 
months. Again, at St.« -Mary’s, Sheffield, with an “average 
attendp.nce of ,180 boys, 206 have entered, and 210 left in 12 
months.” Si*^ieffield, St. John’s, “ in th^ bojiV school, 108 out of 
240 children are under tne age of seven years.” 

Such notices as these shew sufficiently the evil case of many 
important schools, the diffictilty, and almost the unfairness, of 
dealing with them according to ordinary rules, and classing them 
under a general average. ^ . » 

In every Report which I have had the honour of presenting to 
your l.ordships, it has been ^ly duty t^> notice the tender age of 
the children in Elementary Schools, the gradual lowering of that 
age in the great majority of those yilaces, and the contemporaneous 
-shortening of the school-time of the children. This evil has now, 
I conceive, g 4 ;own» to such magnitude, that it mz^st be** remedied. 
•All the partial restoratives have failed to touch this disease. All 
the roundajioiit methods of treatment have nojt reached its 
source. Its cause still remains : — 

“ Tolle mail causara, tollitur omi\“ malum ’* 

. 

But can this be ' Wh^t is its cause? The value of the 

child’s work in the market, eithel of manufacturing or agricultural 
labour; and the want of its wages at ho^ie. How can these two 
demands be reg^ilated ? iViK the employers, on the ofie hand, 
employ the adult instead of the child, at a double rate of wages? 
or will the parent forego the child’s earnings, and pay its school 
fees ? The answer is quite plaii)^ Neither will do so voluziiarily . 
*^Yet the thing must be done. And it must be done, aiidu can be 
done only by the solemn voice of the law, protecting the child 
from parent and from employer alike. But will this be called an 
interference with the freedom of the subject? I believe, my Lords, 
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that most men are growing rather Ireary t)f this cuckoo-cry of 
"‘ interference/’ this air bubble which has nothing but a specious 
outside. Every law, every good and wise and wholesome law, is 
an interference with \he freedom of the subject for the good of the 
subject The few are restcained that the many m^y \je benefited. 
The law which oommi^a the thief to prison is a decided interfe- 
rence with hia freedom. And, fortunately for the cftuntry, there 
are many similar inslancfs of stringent interference with the 
freedom 6f the subject. • 

Or shall we listen to the other note? ‘"This would be an inter- 
ference with the labour^maurket.^V Is the labour-market then 
above the law or fee^nd the la^ ; an arrangement teo sacred ft) be 
touched?’ Was it not an interference with the labour-market 
that ijroke the chains of 500,000 slaves in the West Indies ? Was 
not the interference, wise, humane, ai)d necessary? And is it less 
so, to free the hundreds of thous^ftids.of yt^ng children, in this 
country, condemned to premature labour ; aijd to claim ft)r them 
the freedom of two or three years, Ahat they may b^ fitted for 
their work in life, and may be faithfully and /ntelligejuly in- 
structed in their gr^at«duties towards God and towards man.. 

I have spoken at length, my Lord8,*on this subject, because it 
is of the greatest importance. This well*done, almost all that has 
been done for education in the last few years is well done also ; 
this undone, almost all that has been done is of little use. 

* • Pupil Teachers. 

As was the case last year, my time during the period of this 
Report, has been chiefly given to Vork arising from the Minutes 
of 1846, the chief feature of which is the system of Pupil 
Teachers. 

I hav^ to report up to the 1st of November^ 18^, theTollowing 
suinrnary, observing that Uie Schedules of Schools examined by 
me in September and October have not yet been returned to me, 
so that I cannot enter the now apprentices, if any, in them. 


• 

Yorkshire 

Durhaift ... 
Northumberland 

Whole of District I 

Number ot 
Places ^^^lh 
Pu\)S 
Teacheuj. 

• 

Number of 
Schools 
witlj Pupil 
Teachers. 

1 Number of Pupil 
j Teachers. 

Dismissed. 

> 

Withdrawn. 

• 111. 

Other 

Causes. 


I^males. 

160 f 
12 , 
10 

226 

17 

13 

375 

23 

219 

U 16 

7 

17 

j • • 

1 

13 

1 

1 

14 

1 

3 

182 

256 

* 425 

242 

18 

15 

18 

9 

667 

1 


So tftVuiff the number, 51, who have ceased from the gross number 667, the total 
• to November 1, 18-10, is 616. 


Number of 
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It appears thus, that th0 number of those who, from various 
causes have ceased to proceed with the apprenticeship, is about 
7f per cent.; and of those dismissed, either for incompetency, for 
their own misconduct, or for that of their parents, not 3 per cent. 
This is, I thii)k, a very satisfactory re^lt, and a highly creditable 
testimony^o the good conduct and inteHjgent progress of these 
young people, whose position iit, in some respects, one of trial and 
difficulty. < . ,x 0 c 

There is one point especially,, on which it is my duty to state 
to your Lordships that much dissatisfaction exists in my district, 
as^it is a cause of much anxiety and inconvenience to the pupil- 
teachers andf their 'parents. I spekk of the long interval that very 
frequently elapses between the examination of the apprentices by 
Her Majesty’s Inspector, and the declaration, to the managers of 
the school, of the result of that examination. And it cannot be 
deniz’d that this feelipg is natui*al and excusable enough. It must 
be remembered that the payment of these young people is always 
conditional, depending both on their examination and on con- 
current certificates of good conduct from the managers of their 
schpols; that, therefore, under the most favourable circumstances, 
there must always be sdhie doubt in their minds, whether they 
have failed, or whether fhey have done sufficiently well, until the 
decision of the Lord President is announced to them. In some 
cases this time gf suspense has been very long, so much so that 
parents have withdrawn their children from the apprenticeship ; 
in many cases it has been the subject of great and well-founded 
complaint. At Barnsley, Hull, Newcastle, Huddersfield, Brad- 
ford, and other important places in my district, much dissatisfac- 
tion has been expressed by managers of schools and parents, at 
the uncertainty and irregularity of the annual payments of their 
childreif.' With this exception I am able to report very favourably 
of the progress of the system of pupil »teachers. There is hardly 
a school in which apprentices have been placed in which there is 
not the full number of pupil-teachers allowed by your Lordships’ 
Minutes. During the last year, the apprenticeship has comr 
menced in 20 schools, 16 of which are in Yorkshire. And there 
are very few of the whole number of schools in which pupil- 
teachers are apprenticed, iwhich do not bear evidence to the fitness 
and usefulness of the system, by® improvement, both in discipline 
and progress, correspondent to the time during which it has been 
at work. Some, perhaps^ of hhe most ^striking cases aie Hull 
(Christ Church, and St. Jameses, boys) ; York (Manor) ; Brampton 
Bierlow; Sheffield (Carver-street, boys) ; Wadsley; Pittsmoor; 
c Leeds (St. George’s, and St. James’s, boys); Newtown (boys); 
fCirkstall (St. Stephen’s) ; Almondbury ; Gilllng ; and Reverley 
(Minster), &c, 

I have further the satisfaction of reporting that, of eight pupil- 
teachers in my district who have been candidates for Queen’s 
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scholarships at the last examination, seven have succeeded ; four 
being placed in the first class of merit, and three in the second. 

An important, and generally acceptable, alteration has been 
made during the last year, according to the instructions of your tioil!""' 
Lordships’ Minutes (vol. T.. 1846, page 35,) in holding collective 
Examinations of Pupil-teacners at the chief places m me district*, 
where the young people could b^^^most conveniently assembled. 

Twenty such examinat^ns^have been held in my district during 
the last year, of which those at t^alifax, Hull, Newcastle, Sheffield, 
and Leeds, were the mott n^imerously attende<l. At Sheffield 90 
apprentices of both sexes were “a^embled for this purpose, ^at 
Leeds 137, besidep uncertified Teachers. The c 9 nduct ofr the 
young people at these large meetings was most praiseworthy : 
thougji, in one case placed rather nearer to each other than is 
usual in examinations, I had no reason to suspect any attempt to 
copy from each other’s papers. ^ ^ • 

Before r conclude this part of my subject, I should wish to 
urge upon your Lordships the re-co/t^lderation of your decision ' 

respecting the number of pupil-teachers allowed to a school. When 
the Minutes for 184^ (August and December) werg first Tbrought 
into operation, the number of pupil-teachers allowed by your 
Lordships was in the proportion of one to every 25 children in 
average attendance. Perhaps in smslll and unimportant schools 
this allowance was too liberal. At all events a l,imit might have 
been placed, that ,no school with a smaller attendance than 50 
children should be considered'^as a fit place for the apprenticeship. 

But such was not the case. Subsequently the proportion was 
diminished to the allowance of oile pupil-teacher to 40 children 
in average attendance. And doubtless, in a great many places, 
this is a sufficient allowance. But in the large schools of thf) 
manufacturing district, — in those especially^ whjre nftiny, or 
the majority, of the children, are workers in mdls, and attend 
only alternately in the morning and afternoon, or on *alternate 
days of the' week, I am convinced that the allowance of one 
pupil-teacher to 40 childreij is by no means adequate to the 
demands of the case. ^ For it supposes that a boy- of the age of 
thirteen or fourteen years is able to take charge of a class of 40,* 
in a room with 250 or 300 other boy». Tb^re certainly should 
be, in such a school, a regulak* teacher to each class ; and that 
teacher, from the necessity of !he case, must be one of the 
apprentices. Surely it, is laying^too^ much upon a lad of his 
age, ‘to require him (with such assistance as he may receive 
from the master) to instruct, keep in good order, and set a good 
example to 40 boys, who, from ti^e condition of their parents, and» 
circumstances of their employment in the mills, are for the most 
part very ignorant and very ill-disciplined, when they enter the 
school. Twenty -five such boys are an ample employment for the 
head, and trial for the heart, of any pupil-teacher. 
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yCertifieated Teachers. 

The steady increase of Certificated Teachers, in this district, is 
also very satisfactory ; the number being at present (to Nov. 1) — 


r 

S t 

Masters. 

Mistresses. 

Total. 



Yorkshire . . •. 

Durham ^ . 

Northumberland 

J‘80 

7 

2 

«> 

31 

,• ar 

Ill 

9 

2 

• 

i 


89 

^ 1 

• 33 

12S 



It is instructive to observe that of this number only 13 
(12 masters and I mistress) are in schools without pupil-teachers, 
so that nearly 90 per cent, of the schools which have certificated 
teachPrs have also th^ advantage of apprentices working in them. 
This is. a very satisfactory result, and shews how surely one im- 
provement in school affair^ ^ leads to another. In fact there 
seems to be a necessary sequence, of this kind ; — where there 
is an earnesj^ clergyman, or an active, committee interested 
in the work of education, ^hen there is a’^ufiicient stipend raised 
for the teachers ; — and \fhere there is a sufficient stipend, there is 
generally a certificated teacher ; — and where there is a certificated 
teacher, there jye pupil-teachers ; — and where there are pupil- 
teachers, there must be a good supply of boqks and apparatus. 
And thus, one advantage following upon anotlier, all the benefit is 
conferred on the place which can be expected under the present 
circumstances of education. 

I have had occasion to remark, in a previous Report, that the 
certificated teacher, though higher in attainments than his uncer- 
tificated brother, is, not always a better disciplinarian pr more 
skilful school-keeper. Indeed, from caiises to which I alluded in 
that Report^he is not unfrequently inferior in these very important 
respects, and it is well for him to bear this in mind, for I have in 
some instances been struck with tlje assumption of certificated 
teachers, with regard to the gratuity conditionally due to their 
certificates of merit. They seem to consicJjer it absolutely due, 
without any reference to tire condition of their school, moral or intel- 
lectual, and fancy themselv& aggrieved if the Inspector, by his 
memorandum, report them as hn worthy tp receive this graUiity. 
In one case, wdiei^^ the childreif were in a yery poor state of* disci- 
pline, the certificated master was both passionate and impertinent 
when I pointed out to him the necessity for improvement in this 
respect. My object in mentioning this is thus to state prominently 
the instructions which Her Ma jesty’s Inspectors have received from 
your Lordships, viz., to consider the qualifications of a master 
as a school-keeper, and moral trainer, of at least as much import- 
ance as his intellectual qualifications as teacher. 
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1 report with regret that the tencjpncy to^ change their situation, 
without sufficient reason, still remains in teachers of schools, I 
observe, in Yorkshife alone, that sixty-four changes have taken 
place since the date of my last Report ; some of them, no doubt, 
highly beneficial, others absolutely necessary, but many of them, 
there is reason to fear, without advantage to theiAseKes, and with 
decided injury to the progress of thf children placed uniiler their care. 

It may be a fair qyesti^n whetner any gratuity conditionally 
due to •a ^certificate of merit should be payable till its holder 
have been in chgirge of tlt^ school for tuo full years ; ’ no longer 
than is required of a curate i^ jjen he obtains a title for ^o\y 
Orders. ^ ^ » • • # 

It was my duty to mention to your Lordships, last year, the very 
considerable expenditure of an Inspector’s time in attending the 
district examinations of uncertificated teachers. At the examina 
tion which I held at Sheffield, (fibster 1850,) there wer^ only 
fifteen Schoolmistresses pfesent, one of wSom retired after the 
second day ; but the whole of my tinie for a week was occupied in 
attendance at this small and comparatively unirnporfant meeting. 

It surely would no hardship on these tcacliei^, butVatltp^r on 
many accounts an advantage to them, for your Lordships to 
arrange that, unless a certain number, (perhaps not less than thirty,) 
announced their intention three months previously of attending tlie 
liaster examination, no examination should be h^d in that district 
oftener than once in two or three years. 

One or two furtlier remafks seem called for by the returns of state of ai- 
the Summaries A and B. We hear, my Lords, many complaints 
in the present day of tfie danger 8f over-educating the Children of 
the lower classes. It is not unfrequently said that their attention 
is directed to subjects of little importances them, and that thf%^ 
are crarfimed with these to the exclusion or^ neglect ofmiore im- 
})ortant things, I know^not if this be true elsewhere. It certainly 
is not the case in my district. From jhe Summar^^A, It appears 
that only one in 200 children (*5 per cent.) is learning algebra ; 
not quite 1 per cent. (*9) acqtiiring the elements of mensuration ; 
and rather more than one in 300 (*35) attempting something of 
geometry. Swrely/liis return will satisfy the strongest advocated 
of no-progress. And, to proceed to lower and more familiar 
subjects of instruction, there cire o'hly 15* per cent, learning the 
history of their own country; 36 per cent, studying geography ; 

25 por cent, in the elements of gtaq^wnar ; not 3 per cent, able to 
work sums in vulgar fractions ; and only 18^per cent, whose pro- 
gress in arithmetic is as far as the rule of compound addition I 

I should, my Lords, be grieved at these returns, and almost 
ashamed of them, did I not bfear in mind the tender age of 4he 
chifdren in these schools — that great evil which lies at the root of 
all the other evils, and hinders and disappoints us in all our edu- 
cational efforts. 
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Another popular outcry, oftly a short time since, was the insuf- 
ficiency of school-accommodation for the cliiklreii of the poor. 

Now it appears, at first sight, from the Summary A, that the 
accommodation (in my district) is not very far from the double of 
that which is required by the childreiipin attendance. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that this accomqiodation is calculated 
at 6 square fefit to each child, w^Cen, in fact, considering the space 
taken up by parallel desks, tables, berr 3 her, galleries, ,&c., each 
child’s allowance of space should baS or (in some cases) 5 square 
feet ; so that the attendance in the summary really’ bears a nearer 
proportion to the accommodaiioF*. <hap appears at first sight. It 
may fairly be Said that three-fotirths of the spaf e provided is occu- 
pied by the children in daily attendance at our schools ; though 
here, again, an average statement gives no idea of the excels or 
shortcoming of particular localities. For example, at Battye- 
ford, with accommod^ion for 370 children, only 30 were present 
on the d^y of examination, with an average attendance of about 80; 
at Leeds, • I^olbeck, with accommodation for 692, only 111 were 
present, tyith an, average attendance of 177; at Leeds, St. 
Saviour’s, only J 79 present, in rooms intendt^d ^br 828 ^ at Bir- 
stall, 80 children present,^ with accommodation for 339 ; at 
Hunslet, Leeds, only 73j in rooms built for 750 children. 
Whilst, on the other hand, at Pittsmoor (Sheffield), Denby 
Grange, Bradford (Messrs. Walkers), Burythorpe, Oulton, York 
(Manor), &c., the attendance is almost equal to, an some instances 
greater than, the accommodation provided. 

From Nummary B, some interesting and instructive facts, 
as to the sources of income and chief causes of expenditure, 
may be obtained. First, it appears that half of the whole 
school-income of my district arises from the payments of the 
children, Fhat little more than one-twelfth of it is obtained from 
local endowments, but that the rest (about five-twelfths) Hows 
from sources n',hich are proofs of the intelligent interest ami liberal 
assistance of the inhabitants of the locality — viz., local subscrip- 
tions, local collections, and other sources, generally local. The 
whole average income of each school is neaLdy £96, and of this 
not more than £8, on the average, are from eirdowrftent, of ancient 
or later date; so that qlevcrt-twelfths (above 90 per cent.) may be 
taken as a test of the educationaf feeling of the neighbourhood 
in which the school is situated, of the willingness of the poor to pay 
for the instruction of^ their children, and of ^heir wealthier n'eigh- 
bours to aid them in so good a work. 

I by no means infer from this summary, satisfactory as far as it 
g^es, that such contributions, even in^he most favourable localities, are 
as great as they should be. . There is hardly a school in my flis- 
trict which might not be in some way improved, if the funds 
allowed of it. More teachers, books, maps, parallel desks, (to all 
of which your liordships’ Committee contribute liberally,) im- 
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proved ventilation, additional cl!iss-roonis, with suitable furni- 
ture, clocks, thermometers, supply oT water, school- libraries, and 
museums, playgrounds of sufficient size, and field -gardens, &c., 
are on the long list of desiderata in many of the best schools, 
and only not procured because the school-funds shew that 
they are not procurable. • This is evident enoug];i when we turn Expenses, 
to the. expenditure-side of Summary B. There we find that 
nearly three-fourths of the whole* expense are due fo the salaries 
of teachers, and only a\)ouf one-fourth (£18. 125., on the average of 
260 schools, at 185 places) fcfr all the remaining charges of the 
school-books, slalionery •and apparatus, repairs, lighting and 
fuel, improvements^ and all incidental expenses. TWs is 

evidently insufficient for their liberal support. Aftd at th^same 
time it should be borne in mind that the average stipend of the 
teadlicrs does not quite reach £50. Whatever they obtain above 
this is obtained by their own exeiMions, as a gratuity from your , 
Lordships’ Committee, either for the priirate instruction of their 
pupil-teachcis, or as conditionally due 4o their certificates of 
merit. •• * « 

I am sorry to be able to record little or no progress in industrial 
operations. At* Slailhwaite, Upper Slaithwaite, and Parnley 
Tyas, on the estates ^f the Earl of Dartmouth, the usual labour ^ 
has been bestowed on the schoob-fJelds and gardens by the 
teachers and boys, under the kind encouragement of the noble 
owner of the property, and the clergymen of* the two parishes * 
(Rev. C. A. Hillbert and Rev. C. Wardroper). The results are 
satisfactory, as far as they go ; the most important, to my mind, 
being the united testimony of 4he schoolmasters th^t the boys 
thus employed are by no means unfitted for their intellectual work 
in the school, but, on the contrary, acquire fresh appetite for it. 

One of the masters expresses himself thus : — “ The results of tliy 
observcitioiis are of important use in the ^hool-room, and hence 
appears one advantage of uniting agricultural pursuits with school 
educatio?^. They (the boys) cheerfhlly attend th^ir work in 
the garden. And it is another important fact that the boys whom 
I find most lively and active in the garden are in this case, and, I 
believe, in most dthers, those who shew the most alacrity, qnd 
make the most progress, in book learning.” 

Among the many noble, ^intelligent, and liberal landlords of 
Yorkshire, I trust that some jwill be tbund who will imitate the 
exjynple of Lord Defrtmouth, ^d add to those schools which their 
liberality has called* into existence, and which it chiefly supports, 
means, both for boys and girls, of acquiring not only head- 
knowledge and heart-training, but also of hand-work suited ^o their 
nrobable condition in life. % • 

^ I have to report that night-schools, as their importance is now 
more fully recognised, are increasing both in number and intelli- 
gent provision. It has always been quite out of my power to visit 
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any of them; and.it will bo a Snatter of grave consideration, if 
pupil- teachers be allo^ved by your Lordships to these schools, 
how they may be properly inspected, as it will evidently be imprac- 
ticable for the Inspector, after his day’s work in the day-school, to 
devote any further time to the evening or night-school. 

In conclusion^ 1 have to return my fnanks to your Lordships, 
I cannot say for lessening my diyies, but foi^ diminishing my Held 
of labour, antf so taking off sonfe of its responsibility. By a late 
Minute, my district is' to consist of Yorksliire^’alone — Northumber- 
land and Durham being apportioned to a new district ; — and your 
Lordships have been pleased to allow*' me in it the help of an 
Assistant- Inspector (Rev. G. R! Ivioncreiff).^ I trust, with his 
assistjfhce, to bd able to exercise something more o\ real inspection, 
in the county of York, than has for some years been practicable. 
It is, I conceive, the most interesting field of educational wort in 
Great Britain, a happy mediurA jpetween the many-headed schemes 
of its sister manufacttiring district (Lancashire), and the dull 
inactivity^’of great portrlons of agricultural England. In Leeds, 
Sheffield, Hull, Halifax, Huddersfield, Bradford, Wakefield, and, 
more lately, in York, much lias been done for the education of the 
working classes, the seveyi years during v/Ki^h I have held the 
office of Inspector. In some of these places'much more has been 
attempted, w hich has only notr been successful because the age of 
the children in the schools has rendered it impracticable hitherto. 
But the machinery for doing the work is, so to speak, on the spot 
a7id in gear. The question rests chiefly with your Lordships’ 
Committee — and the responsibility attached to it is not light — to 
determine how soon it shall be ajrplied to thi ^proper material, how 
soon, to drop the metaphor, the rooms of our elementary schools 
shall be filled w ith children of sufficient age to appreciate the in- 
struction of an intelligent master, and to follow his good exg,mple ; 
how soon tile avj.rice^of the employer, or the necessity of the 
parent, shall have no power to drag aw^ay the child from that 
education which- is its best pos'session in life, and the best safeguard 
of that country of which it is to be either a faithful or a disloyal 
citizen. * 


I have the honor t6 be, &c. 


To the Right Honorable < 

The Lords of the Committee of Council^ on Education. 


F. Watkins, 


o 
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Summary A. * 

The numbers in each of the fodowing columns depend upon this first column. The results given, being those of 
actual inspection only, between 1 Novehiber, 1849, and 31 October, 1850, are not to be taken as complete accourus of the 
Inspector's District. 
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Per Centage Aged. 
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' This is the number of places visited. The actual number of Schools inspected, reckoning Boys' and Girls' 
Schools separately, amounts to 256. 

f Taken on Numbers present at Examination. 


Summary B. 


• 

A^l^egate Annual Income, as stated by Managers. 



From Local 
Endowment. 

• 
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S«liool-pence. 

• 
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other Sources. 

• 
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Aggregate Annual Expenditure, as stated by Managers. 


*• 

Salaries 
of Teachers. 

On Books 
and Statit%ery. 

Miscellaneous 

Expenses. 

Total. 
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£. s. d. 

£. s. d. 
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Alpuabetical Index to following Tabulated Hearts for 1850, on Schools in- 
spected by Rev. F. Watkins. 

The numbers indicate the^rder in which the Scho^s appear, * 


Number 

Almoudbury (Central), Boys*. . 42 

»> j> Girls .• 

Armitage Bridge,^M*’>ced . . . 92 • 

Alnwick (Duke of Northumber- 


land’s School) .... 

. 128 

AUenheads, Mixed .... 

. 133 

„ St. Peter’s, Mixed . 

. 134 

Askern, Boys’ . • • 

. 178, 

Aldborough, Boys’ . . . *% 

. 180 

Ardsley, Mixed . . . 

. 188 

Ack worth. Mixed .... 

. 193 

Attercliffe, Boys’ .... 

. 220 

,, Girls’ and Infants’ 

. 221 

• • • - 

Battyeford, Mixed . . . 

. 22 


Barnsley, St. George’s, twirls’ and 
Infants’ 36, 191 

Barnsley (National), Boys’. . 37, 192 
„ St. John's, Girls’, . 38,202 
„ ,, Infants’ . 39, 203 

Bradford, Manche^tej’-road, Bpys* 8, 50 
„ „ Girls’ 51 

„ StoU-hill, Boys’ . . • 52 

,. „ GirW^. . . 56-^ 

,, St. James’, Boys* • . 66 

„ „ Girls’ . . 67 

„ Low Moor, Infants’ . . 68 

„ Walker’s Factory • . 69 

„ ♦ Low Moor, Boys’ . . 71 


Birstal, Mixed 73 

Bramptorv Bierlow, Boys’ and 

Girls’ 74 


Burley (Otley), Mixed • • . 83 

Barnard Castle, Girls’ . . . .100 

„ 

Berwick - on - Tweed t^Boys’) Cha- 
rity School ICC 

Bury thorpe, Mixed . , « ••154 

Burton Agnes, Girls’ .... 1p74 
Beverley, St. Mary’s tnd St. 

Nicholas’, Boys’ . ., . . . 1 ^ 

Beverley Minster, Boys’ , . .177 

Barnby Moor, Mixed . • . ,181 

Balby, Mixed 190 


Croft, Boys* 9,^7 

Obwling, Mixed. • • • • .61 

Cleckheaton, Mixed .... 70 

Cantley, Boys' 75 

Girls’ •••... 75 


Number’ 

Cononl<^, Mixed 76 

Cross Stone, Mixed • * .♦ . 179 

Carcroft-in*Owsto», Mixed ». .189 


Dringhouses, St. Edward, Mixed 
Darlington, Trinity, Boys’. 

, „ Girls’. 

T)urham (Blue Coat), Boys’’ 

„ • „ Girls’ 

Don cast V, Boys’ • 

„ Girls* . • • 

y Darfield, Girls’ . ’ . . 

Denby Grange, Mixed . 
Dodworth, Tow% Boys’ 


93 
98 
. 99 

. 106* 
. 107 
18,139 
17, 138 
. 184 
. 195 
. 196 

Girls’ and Infants* 19 V^ 


Dewsbury, Mixed 
• „ Infants’ 


211 

212 


Elland, Boys’ «•••..• 48 

„ Girls’ 49 * 

Earls Heaton, Mixed . . . • 54 

Eaglesclilfe, Mixed 120 

Escomb, Boys’ 121 

„ Girls’ . , f . , . 122 

Elsdon, Mixed 127 

Eastoft, Mixed 162 

Escrick, Mixed • . . , . .>182 

Ecclesall (National), Br^s’ • .245 

„ Parsonage, Girls’ . . 246 

„ Greystones, Girls’ . . 247 


¥ 


Gargrave, Boys’ 

, , 

. 77 

,, Girls . . 

, , 

. 78 

„ Infants’ • • 


• • 79 

Grassington, Girls* . . 

, , 

. 82 

Gilling, Mixed . 

. • 

. 102 

Goole, Aoys*. 

. a 

. 159 

„ Girls’ 


. 160 

jGarthorpe, Mixed . 

• • 

. 161 

Huddersfield, Seed-Hill, 

Boys’ 

• 6 

» >» 

Girls’ 

7 

Holbeck, St. Matthew’s, 

Boys’ . 

. 23 

>» »» 

Girls’ • 

24 

Halifax, Parish Churchy 

• Boys’ 

•. 27 

»> »♦ 

Girls* 

. 28 


„ King’s Cross, St. Paul’s 

Boys’ 29 

«. riirlfl* nn 
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Yorkshire y Durhaniy 


Numbe^ 

Huddersfield, Longroyd Brid^, 

Boys* 


Houghton-le-Spring, Boys’ 
,, Girls* 

Hartbum, Boys* and Girls* 
Hull, Christchurch' Bdys* 

• 4 Girls* 


St. Mark’s, Boys’ 

„ Girls’ 

St. James’, Boys* • 

„ Girls* 

St. Stephen’s, Boys’ 

« „ Girls’ 

Tr>fc.ity, Boys*« . 
Salthouse-lane, Boys’ 
„ Girls* 

Hoy land. Mixed. » « 

Horbury, Boys* • . . 

„ Girls’ . 

Heeley, Mixed . 
Harewood, Mixed . « 


Ingrow, Boys’ 
,, Girls’* 


'^Kirkburton, Boys* • 

,, Girls’ • 

Keighley, Boys’ . • 

„ Girls’ . . . 

Kirk Wbelpingjton, Mi^ed 
' Keyingham, Mixed. 

Leeds, St. Philip’s, Boys* 

„ „ Girls’ 

„ St, James’, Boys’ 

„ St. Saviour’s, Boys* 
„ Model, Infants’ . 

^ St. Peter’s, Boys’ 

„ „ , Girls* 

Leeds, Hunslet, Boys’ 

„ „ Girls’ . 

„ „ Infants* 

„ St. George’s^oys* 
„ M Girls’ 

„ Christchurch, Boys* 
Girls* 


40 

Girls* 41 
. 108 
. 109 
. 125 
. 146 
. 147 
. 148 
. 149 
. 150 
. 151 
. 166 
. 167 
. 168 
. 172 
. 173 
. 4 

44, 213 

45, 213* 
. 237 
. 240 


and Northumberland. [ 18 ^). 

I 

Number 

Newcastle - on - Tyne, St. John’s, 

^ Boys* . Ill 

„ „ Girls* . 112 

„ „ St. Andrew’s, 

Boys* . 113 
n Girls* . 114 

i „ St. Thomas’, Boys* • 115 

/>Iorham, Boy/ 130 

„ Girls’ .... 

North CAve, Koys’ . 

„ Girls’ . 

Nanerton, Boys’ and Girls* 


Marsden, Mixed. • • 

Meltfaam Mills, Boys’ • 

„ „ Girls’ . . 

Morpeth, St. James*, Boys* 

„ „ Girls*. 

Marsk, Mixed . . . . ( 

Market Weigh ton. Mixed . 
Methley, Boys’ .... 

Girls* • • • . 


Neswick, Girls’ . 
Northallerton, Boys’ 

„ Girls* 

„ Infants* , 

Newbottle. Mixed • 


62 

63 

€ 2 

3 

*59 

60 

126 

169 


. 19 

. 20 
. 34 

. 35 

. 56 

36, 250 
87,261 
, 88 
. 89 

. po 

. 252 
. 253 
. 254 
. 255 


21 

64* 

65 

123 

165 

209 

210 


33 

94 

95 

96 

no 


57 

58 

152 

153 
^39 


L Pontefract, Parish Church, Boys’ . 1 85 
^ „ •' „ „ Girls’ . 186 

Pitsmoor, Boys’ 224 

„ Girls’ . . ... 225 


/Dak worth. Boys* 
**,, Girls’^ 

Old Malton, Boys* 
„ Girls’ 
Oulton, Girls’ 


131 

163 

164 
175 


Richmond, Boys’ • • • • 

,, Girl^ a ^ * * * 

Roos, Boys* ^ 

,, Girls* .• 

Rotherham, Boys’ .... 

,, Girls • • • • 

Royston, Mixed 

Rotherham, Park Gate, Mixed 

• 

Slaithwaite, I^ower, Mixed . • 

Stockton-on-Tees (Industrial) . 10, 
" „ (National), Boys’ 

Sheffield, St. Mary’s, Boys’. . 13, 
„ „ Girls* . 14, 

„ St. Philip’s Boys* . 15, 
„ „ Girls* . 16, 

,, Park, St, J ohn’s. Boy ^ 25, 
„ ,,, ,, Girls* 26, 

„ St. Paul’s, Boys* . 

„ „ Girls’ . , . . 

„ (Central), Carver-street, 

. Boys’ 

„ „ Girls 

„ St. Mfiry’s, Ipfants’ , 

„ St, Gorge s, Boys’ . 

« „ - „ Girls* . 

• „ „ Infants’ 

Sigglesthorne, Boys* 

„ iGirls’ . . . 

Sowerby Bridge, Boys’ . 

Sowerby, St. George’s, Mixed . 
Stanley, St. Peter’s, Boys* and 

Girls* . 55, 

Settle, Boy’s’ 

^ „ Girls* 

Seaton Carew, Boys* .... 

,, ,, Girls • • • , 

Scremerston, Boys’ and Girls* . 
South Shields, Trinity, Boys’ . 

.. Girls’ . 


103 

104 

170 

171 

207 

208 

248 
256 

1 

118 

119 

234 

235 
222 
223 

230 

231 
218 
219 

228 

229 

236 

243 

244 

249 

232 
232 

46 

47 

217 

80 

81 

1\6 

117 

129 

135 
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I 

Nambef ^ Number 

Sunderland Gray, Boys* « • .137 Wighill Park, Girls* • ... 85 

Girls* • • 138 Wortley, Boys* and Girls* ... 91 

Sdarapston. Mixed . 4 . . 163 Wyke, Mixed 

Silkstone, Boys’ ; 198 Welton, Boys* 183 

Girls* and Infants’ • .199 Wortley (SheflBeld), Boys’ and 

Scissett, Mixed • . • • . 200 Girls* 194 

Stainborough, Hood Green, Mixed 238^ Wentworth, Girls^ . 5.226 

• 1 ?» Infants ’ .9 .... 227 

Thurgoland, Mixed .... 203 " Wadsley, Boys’, Girls’, and Infants' 232 
Thornes, B^ys* . . . ,9 , 206 Weston, Gifls* and Infants* . . 233 

• 

Wakefield, Trinity, Boys* « . 11,^1 York, St. Cuthbert’s, Boys* . .141 

„ „ •Girls* . .® 12, 242 „ Aldwark, Girls* . *. . . 142 

,, St. Andrew s, Boys* •. 214 • „ Manor, Boys* and Infants*^. 143 

„ >» • 3 Girls* . ill 6 t ,* Walmgate, B^ys* . .-j . 144 

Walton, Mixed 84 „ „ Girls* • . .145 
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Yorkshire^ Durham^ and Northimberland, * [1850. 
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the diildren in ordinary attendance are workera iu'mills, many of them Tery clean and neat ; others of other mills rather 
the reverse. The progress of the children is fisir, eontideriiig the circumstances. The children pass throngh this school 
very rapidly, and seem to stay as short a time at the mill ; only one girl C&mong 98 mill girls) has worked at the same 
mill for a year. 
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w.is trainfd for a shurl time at York, but wis not in early bfe iiiteude<l fur a sclioolmistreas, and is nervous under in- 
spection. The {jirls* are makio" respectable jiro^ress oii the whole, like the boys, most dehcient in Scriptural knowledge 
and catechism. I shuiiUl say that the in-tniction is too much by rote, and loo much simultaueous answering allowed. 
The Ladies’ Committee is very active and earnest lu its work. 
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General Report^ for the ySar 1850, by Her Majesty's Inspector of 
Schools, Rev. E. ^puGLAs Tinling, M.A., on the Schodls 
inspected by him in the (^unties of ^merseU Dorset^ Devon, and 
Cornwall. ^ * 

My Lords, * * , November, 1850.^ 

I BEG leav(j \p lay b(ffctf*e ypu my general Report on tile 
schools which I have visited during the past year^ with a 
short statement of the success which has attended the practical 
working out of the Minutes of 1846, asTegards the apprentice- 
ship of pupil-teachers in the different schools. • 

From the date of my last Report, up to the present month, so 
much of my time has been occupied in vartotfs official /jfigage- 
mcnts and examinations of different'kinds, that although, with 
the exception of a single day, my whole time ha^ been employed 
in the public scrviofe, I have only bee* able to gi^^ 157 days to 
the simple act of school inspection. Enuring this period I have 
visited, according to the instructiops conveyed to me by the 
Secretary, 13 schools in the Rev. H. Moseley’s district, in 11 
of which pupil-teachers were apprenticed. The names of the 
schools are appended : — 




N^ml>er 

Appren- 

• 

Names of Schools. 

Description. 

Certificated Teachers. 



ticea. 


Ditto’s Marsh • .| 

Mixed • 
Infants’ 

2 

• • 

• 

• a 

Melksham • • • 

^Boys* . 
Girls’ • 

1 

1 • 

• 

Steeple Ashton • 

5 > • 

1 


Swindorf .... 

Infants’ 

1 

Mistress certificate^* 

Trowbridge Trinity « 

Gii4s’ • 

4 


• f 

Boys’ • 

2 


Westbury # • 

Girls’ . 

3 

Mistress certificated. 

( 

Infants* 

• • • 


( 

Boys’ . < 
Girls’ •. 

> 4 

• 

Warminster • • .< 

2 

Mistress certificated. 

1 

Infants* 

1 


t t— 


• 



In my own district I have visited* 203 schools, 22 of which 
have been twice inspected ; in 132 of these schools there 
are apprentices who are receiving instruction under 12^ 


Note . — I have thought it advisable to calculate the number of apprentices and 
certificated teachers in the schools, in which the indentures of the apprentices bear date 
in November or December, 1850 ; although I have not been able in any way to in- 
clude them in the Summary A and B. 
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*. 

teachers ; in three schools the masters, being married, have 
been allowed to instruct the female apprentices at the same 
time with their own male pupil-teacherS, the mistresses being 
always required to be present. 

The following tables will show at®one^vie\v— 

1st. The names of schools visited ^n which apprentices 
have been sanctioned, oi^ i^ which therQ nave been 
certificated teachers,, during the past ycar^ 

2nd. Schools visited during the past year, but in which 
there have not b^(^ up to this time either appren- 
^ tices^or certificated K?achcrs. e \ 

3rd. A list of schools unvisited during the past year, but 
open to the visits of Her Majesty’s Inspector. 


• Table No. 1. 


Names of Schools. 


Description. 


Number 

of 

Appren- 

tices. 


Certificated Teacliers. 


SofilloRSETSHIRE. 

Bath^ Central School, Weymoi 
House . • • 

"Walcot, St. Swithiu’s 


Abbey and St.^James 
Lyncorabe, St. Mark’s 

,, aud Widcom 

Beacon Hill . 

St. Saviour’s 
Combe Down 

Bristol, Bedminster 

r 

Nailsea Parochial 

Christ Church* 

Wraxall 
Failand 

Clevedon 

Portishead 
Kadstock 
Paulton 

Evercreech 

I^ovington • 

Yeovil • 

Bridgwater, Dr. Morgan’s 
Cannington 

Taunton, Holy Trinity . 
Central .... 


tbe 


uth| 




Boys’ • 
Girls' . 
Boys* • 
Girls’ • 
Infants’ 
Boys' . 

> j • 

Girls* . 
Mixed . 
Boyjs' . 


Girls* 

Boys* 

Girls’ 

Boys* 

Mixed 

Boys' 

Girli’ 

Mixed 


Boys* 

Girls’ 

Mixed 

Boys’ 

■> y 

Girls’ 
Boys* 
Girls' 
Boys* 
Girls* . 
Boys’ . 
Girls* . 


4 
2 

5 
2 
3 

1 
3 

2 
1 
1 
1 
7 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

‘ 4 
1 
2 

1 

‘S. M. 
1 * 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 


Mistress certificated. 
Mistress certificated. 


Master certificated. 
Mistress , , 


Mistress certificated. 

« 

Master certificated. 


Master certificated. 
Mistress , , 

Master , , 

Master certificated. 


* Pupil-teacher dismissed since November 1850. 
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Table No. 1 — continued^ 




Number 


Names of Schools. 

Description. 

of 

Appren- 

Certificated Teachers. 

• 


tices. 


SOMERSETSHIKE. • , 

Boys’ . 
Girls’ . 

X 



1 

• 


Mixed . 

1 S. M. 



» ) • ' 

P 



Boys’ . 

1 

Master certificated. 

Milverton • . .« • . • •• •j 

G’irlk’ ! 

2 

’ * ^ * 

Weston-super-Mare ^ • • ** *{ 

'Boys’ . 
GjfU’ . 

3 

2 

• 

• 

Dorsetshire. 




Dorchester 

Boys’ . 
Girls’ . '1 

1 

1 

Master certificated. 


Boys’^ . 
Gij^ls* . 
Boys’ . 
Girls’ . 

3 

Master certificated. 

Wimborne Minster ♦ • • • 

3 

• 

• 

4 

Master certificated. 

Bland ford | 

c 

• 

Enmore Green 

Mixed . 

2 

Mistress Certificated. 

Sutton Waldron 

j > • 

2 

Master , . 

Shaftesbury . • • . . . 

Boys’ . 
Girls’ # 

3 ’ 
2 

’ » 9 9 

Mistress , * 

Gillingham • • • • « • 

» > • 

1 

9 9 9 9 

Milton Abbas. 

Mixed J* 

• • 

Master , , 

Sherborne 

Boys« . 

2 

Mistress certificated. 

Corscombe 

Mixed . 

2 

Marshwood 

> > • 

1 • 

Master certificated. 

Broadwinsor * • . • 

9 J • 

i 2 

Rampisham . , . ... 

Wareham 

9 9 • 

9 9 

1 ^ 

Master certificated. 

Osmington 

9 9 • 

! 1 


Whitchurch Canonicorum . . • 

Devonshire. 

( 

• 

I 

I 

1 

1 

• 

Master certificated. 

Boys* . 

1 Girls’ . 

; 5 

Exeter, Episcopal < 

: 2 

• 

• , , 1 

i J Boys’ . 

[1 Girl’s . 

S 

Master certificated. 


2 

Mistress , , 

Nation^il 

f! Boys’ % 
[; Girls' . 

4 

2 



Kxmouth • . • • 

Dawlish .... 

St. Mary’s Church 
Torquay . # ' * 

Woolborough and Hignweek 
Kingsteiguton 
Plymptou St. Mary . 

Plymouth, Charles-streA 
St. Andrew’s Chapel 
Stonehouse . . . • 

Pevonport, St. James. 

Tavistock 


Milton Abbot (Free) 


Boy 8* 


1 *7 • 

• Mixea 

Boys’ 

Girls^ 

JJt)ys’ 

Girle’ 

Boys’ 


i 


i 


•Girls’ 

Boys’ 

Girls’ 


1 
1 

3 

1 

1 S^M. 
2 

1 

6 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

1 


Master certilicated 
(left). 


Master certificated 
since inspection. 

Master certificated 

j > > > 

Master certificated. 
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Names of Schools. 


< Taiii.e No. 1 — continued. 


Number 
Description. ^ pren- 
tices. ^ 


Certificated Teaclie 


Devonshire, 


BiJeforJ, Longbridge 


Northam 


Appledore . 
Barnstaple* • 

CffKtlehainpton 

Ilfracombe 


Drewsteignton 

Axminster 


Woolbofough and H 


ghweek 


• Cornwall. 

K 

'rruro, West Cornwall 
School’^ .• . 
Ki^nwyn, St. CJeorge 
St. Mary’s • • 

Kedruth . • . • 

Baldin' 

Gwennap . * • • 

Benryn . • . . 

Mylor Bridge • . • 

lllogan • • . . 

Trevenson 
Pool • • • • 

Crowan , ^ . 
Tuckingmill • 

St. Brth • 

-Porthlevei^* • • 

St. Bur3’^an • . ^ . 

Chasewater 

Polruan - . , . 

St. Austell • 

Altarnon . • . • 

Launceston • 

Callington • • • 

Ilessenford ... 
Deviock «... 

St. Breage. 

Stratton . . • • 


Isles of Scilly, 

Tresco 
St. Ewe 


St. Mary’s 


Boys’ . 
Girls’ . 
Boys’ . 
Girls* • 
Mixecl . 
Girls’ . 
Boys’ . 
^^lxed^ 
fioys’ . 
Girls’ . 
Mixed • 
Boys’ , 
Girls’ • 
^oys’ • 


Boys’ 

Girls’ 

' Mixed 
I Boys’ 


, f Boys’ 

{; Girls’ 
Mixed . 
Boys’ 

> > 

{i GUIs’ 

I Boys’ 

,1 ” 

( , Girls’ 
Boys’ 
Girls’ 
Bojs’^ 

> > 

i Mixed 
t* Infants’ 


t S. M. 

1 S.^M. 

2 S. M. 

^ 2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 


MWer certificated. 


Master certificated. 
Mistress , , 


Master certificated. 


Master certificated. 


J Muster certificated. 


I Master certificati d. 


Master certificated. 


* One pupil-teacher passed the final examination, and left school, 
t Pupil-teacher, by request, removed to Salisbury Training Institution. 
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Table N(l 2. 


Names of Schools. 


Somersetshire. 
Walcot — St. Swithln’s 
North Petherton 

Fresh ford ^ • 

Bridgwater 
Martock • . • 

Weston, Bath • 

St. Saviour’s, Bath 

MIdsomer Norton 


Downside . 

{ National 

Trinity 
Ch. Ch. 
Corston • 

High Littleton. 

Coleford . 
Wrington . • 

Bishojjs Sutton 
Glutton 

Norton, St. Philip 
Compton Martin 

Banwell . • 

Shipham • 
Congresbury • 
Bishport 
Chew Magna • 
Compton Bishop 
Bridgwater, Eastovi 
Middlezoy . 

Yatton . 

Pill . . . 

Coxley. . ^ • 

Wookey 

Penzelwood 
Berrow. « 

Catcott , • 

Mark • . • 


Description. 


Ihfants’. 

Boys’. 

Girls’. 

t fixed. 

nfants*. 

Girls’.^ 

Infaiits’s 
i Girls’. 

1 Boys\ 

I Girls’. 
Infants’. 
Mixed. 
Boys’. 
Girls'. 

Inftints’. 

Mixed. 

Boys’. 

' Girls’. 


Mixed. 

> f 

Infants*. 

Mixed. 

Boys’. 

Girls’. 

Mixed. 


Boys’. 

Mixed. 

Girls. 

Mixed. 

Boys’. 

Girls’. 

Boys’. 

Mixed. 

Boys’. 

Girls’. 

Mixed. 


Closed. 


Names of Schools. 


Dorsetshire. 


Wool. . . . 
Stinsford • • . 
Maiden Newton . 


Melcombe Kegis. • 
Motcombe , . • • 

^ DEVON^yiUK. 

Willarid ..... 
Exeter/ St. James • 

9 

yorquay, Yonge's 

i jSt. Stephen’s 
St. Paul's 

TorqrAy^. • • • 

Biifeford' » . • • 

Buckland Dinham . 

■> 

Sandford .... 
Halberton . . • 

* Cornwall. 


Description. 


( 

’I 


Ch 


Penryn • 

Portleven . • 

o 

Chasewater 
St. Austell 
I Hogan 
Mylor Bridge 

Camborne 

Tuckingmill . 

The Isles of Scilly, Tresco 
Redruth . 


Mixed. 

Girls’. 

Boys’. 

Girls’. 

Infants’. 

Boys*. 

Girls’. 


Mixed. 

! Boys’, 
j GirU*. 

i Infants’. 
1^ Boys’. 

I Girls’. 
Infants’. 
Boys*. 
Gyls’, 
i Infants’. 
; Girls’. 
Infants*. 
> > 

Mixed. 

Boys* 

Girls’. 

Boys.’ 

Girls’. 


G iris*. 
Boys*. 
Girls*. 


Infants’. 

Boys’. 

Girls’, 

Infants’.' 

Girls*. 


TABLa No 3. 

s 


SoMERSETSnilt;:. 

Ash. 

Aller. 

Brent,#East. 

Bradford. 

Butleigh. 

Brushford. 


Bagborough, West, 
Crewkerne. 

Carlle Carey. 

Coombe Floi^y. 

C h i 1 ton-upon-Poldeu . 
Cheddon Fitzpaine. 
Elworfhy. 




Hambridge. 

Hornington, 

Ilchester. 

Keinton Mandeville, ® 
Kingsdon. 

Linnington, 

Mudford. 
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Tabus No. 3 — continueiL 


[feso. 


SOMBRSETSHIRE. 
Marston Magna. 
Monksilver. 

Monfacute. 

Nettlecombe. 

Nailsea, Ch. Cii. 

Peniiarilj Kast. 

Pilton. ^ 

PethertoiJ, North. 

Rimpton. 

Stoke TriSter. 

Seaviiigton. 

iSt^pton Ueaucbamp, 

Stogumber. 

Temple Combe. 
Wiveliscombe. 

Weston Zoyland. 

Wootton, North. 

W incap ton. 

Writhliiigton. 

DaR.SET SHIRE. , 

Allington. ^ 

Alton Pancras. 

Burton, Bast. ♦ 

Blact Down. « 
Broadmayne. 

Compton, Nether and Over. 
Cann, St. Rumbolt. 
Callestock. 

Chadstock. « 

Child Okeford. 

Chideock. 

Parnham. 

Farnham (Gypsey School). 
Fishpond Bf»tlom. 

Hinton St. Mary. 

Holt (Wimborne Minster). 
Hawkchurch, 

' Halstocktt 

Hampreston. • « 

Ibberton. 

Iwerne Minster. 

Kinson. 

Lionghton Matravers. 
Hytchett Minster. 

ILiyine Regis. 

« Morecombe Lake. 

Portland, Isle of, St lohn’s. 
Pimpeme. 

Poole. * 

Stourpaine. 

Verwood. 

WinterbourneWhitchurch. 


Devonshihe. 

Alphington. 

Ashburton. 

Awliscombe. 

Ashton. • 

Berry-Narbor. 

Bisl^ops Nympton. 
Brattern Fleming, f 
Buckfastleigh. 
Bickleigh. « 

Bishops Tawton. 
Buckland, \\^st. 

Be worthy, c • 

Boovey Teacey.* 
Blackawton. 

Black Torrington. 
Brideaux, St.' 

Bratton Clovelly. 
Bradinnch. 

Broad Cttst. ^ ^ 
Budleigli Saltertoii. 
Col y ton Rawleigh. 
Barnst^le, Trinity. 
Colmstock. 

Cadeleigh. 

ColA)rook. 

CoWton. 

Cheriton Bishop. 
Chittlthamptoii. 
Dunsford. 

Dittisham. 

Ermingtoii. 

Kx bourne. 

Egg Buckland. 

Farringthon. 

Holswofthy. 

Halcombe Burnell. 
Harberton Ford. 

Huish, North. 

Highampton. 

Hatterleigh. 

Loxhore. * 

LeV Trenchard. 
Lynton. 

Membury. 

Meavry. « 

Modbury. 

Noss Mayo. 
Okel^mpton. 
Paignton. « 

Stoke Gabriel.* 

Rose Ash. 

Shebbeare. a 


Devonshire. 

Sal combe. 

Seaton. 

Street. 

Silverton. 

Tipton. 

Up Oltery. 

Stoke Damer^l. 
Winkleigli. 

Warkleigh. 

W e^down. 

Withycombe Rawleigh. 

Widieridge. 

Varnscombe. 

CORNWAEL. 

Boscastlc, 

Bodinnic. 

Blazey, St. 

Bodmin. 

Colund) Mayor, St. 
Cusgarne in Gwennap. 
Cardy Ilham. 

Devoran. 

Falmouth. 

Feock, St. 

Gulval. 

Jve, St. 

Ives, St. 

Lezant. 

Lavmcells. 

Lerrin. 

Ludgvan. 

Morwinstow. 

Merry meet, 

Mabyn, St, 

North-hill. 

Pelynt. 

Peranzabuloe. 
Petherwyn, Nor^. 
Penzance. 

Qiiethiock. 

Saltasli. 

Sancreed. 

St. Just, 

Tywardreath. 

^ Warbstow, 

Weudron. 

Zennor. 

Tideford. 


It will thus appear that the practical result of the M inutes of 
•1^46 has been in this district to set to work, within the space of 
four years, no less a number ttan 129 different teachers -in the 
instruction and training of apprentices. Under these teachers, 
and assisting them day by day in the education of the children 
of the poor, 256 pupil-teachers and seven stipendiary monitors 
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are apprenticed, of whom, I tru^, the great body are prepared 
to devote their lives to the teaching of Christ’s little ones. 

It is a source of much real satisfaction to me to be enabled 
to report favourably both of the religious and intellectual im- 
provement of these apprentices and teachers as a body during 
the past year. They appear to realize more fully, as far as my 
judgment goes, tffe importance of their position as teachers and 
trainels] of immortal \ouls — they are more simple in thought 
and language, and more apt in imparting their information to 
the children.* • 

This important staff, of loachers, advancing year by ygar in 
efficiency, is fnaeed doing*a great work thjougqput this dii^rict, 
perhaps as great as the time and circumstances would allow. 
The number of children in attendance on school where there 
are apprentices is increasing ; th6"^ general instruction is more 
general and useful ; wl^ilst at ^e same time the religious know- 
ledge is decidedly improved, is more extensive, better under- 
stood, and made more practical.^ * # * 

Thus much is most favourable ; yet, withal, the removal from 
school of the children at a very early age continues as heretofore 
to be an obstacle any great ancl permanent improvmnent in, 
the education and religious training of the children of the poor ; 
the per centage of children in attendance on school over 10 and 
1 1 years of age is comparatively small, an^ until something can 
be done to enable the children to remain under instruction 
longer than they do at present, little, very little, can be effected. 
Individual children may be found here and there whose natural 
talent and industry combined »tend to raise them above their 
school-fellows ; these, by the kind intervention of friends, may 
be kept alittlc longer at school, and so prepared to fill some 
hi^er and more important position in^ society ; b^t these ^TTr^* 
indeed, the excepticjnal cases, the great \3ody 8f children, scarcely 
advanced from infancy, are still - compelled to enter upon the 
labours, and trials, and difficulties of the world — to meet its 
temptations, sins, and vices, when they ought to have been con- 
tinued under proper teaching and training until such time 
as their ’ characters might be formed, and their principles 
strengthened, to enable tjiem to undertake, Avith a sense of 
moral responsibility, the ’duties of their respective callings. 

It is, however, a great comfort, whilst lamenting the early 
removal of the children frofti ^phool, to reflect that the instruc- 
tion now afforded to them is more exJensive than formerly, 
more practical in many respects, and more likely to hold its 
impress upon their minds ; and that being built up upqji the 
sure word of God, and in connexion with the teaching of the 
Church of England, it is, as it were, a seed of great things cast 
into the ground, sound and good, which may, under God’s 
blessing, yet shoot forth in days to come, and bear fruit unto 
life eternal. 
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The annual examinutions (jf the pupil- teachers having taken 
place, and their stipends being allowed, is a proof that in 
attainment they have advanced at any ra^e to some extent 
satisfactorily. 1 atn anxious to bear testimony, not only to this 
intellectual improvement, but moreover to the moral and re- 
ligious progress which is no less evidenced •by the continuance 
of their apprenticeship. * 

The characters gi\x3n to me, not onl 3 f iQ the written** certifi- 
cates, but in conversation with the •clergy and school-managers, 
of the apprentices are highly gratifyii^g. I am assured that 
these young persons are individieafly (.with very few exceptions) 
striving to do their duty as thoare wno must giTC^iccount at the 
day of God. 

Of only one apprentice have I received from the clergy and 
school-managers a decidedly unsatisfactory certificate of moral 
and religious conduct. It mh^^ be well to mention the answer 
which was officially returned to the clergy and school-managers 
by your Ij^rdships on Vhis occasion — 

Their Lordships cannot sanction cither payment or continuance in cases 
where the certificates atV so unsatisfactory. • % * 

, Of tlie candiefates, too, for^apprenticeshipl have also received 
excellent certificates, with ^wo exceptions ; in both cases the 
candidates were on this accorftit rejected. 

Two instances have occurred where it has been my painful 
duty to report unfavourably of the religious teaching in certain 
schools wherein pupil-teachers were apprenticed, in consequence 
of which the gratuities to the teachers have been withheld, and 
the further*' recognition of thc^apprenticcs made entirely con- 
ditional upon the improvement of the religious knowledge of 
the school children. 

•“*Onc otlK?r case I would name to show that intellectual attain- 
ment is in no ^^ay tfie only object which is effected by the 
practical working of the Minutes of 1846. 

In a school I visited ‘^to ascertain whether the refnaining 
terms of the conditional grant of auginentation to which that 
schoolmaster was entitled by his certificate of merit had been 
diriy fulfilled,” your Lordships withheld the gautuity, to which 
otherwise the master would have Jbeen entitled, on account of 
“ his want of skill and*efl5ciency as a ^teacher, and because of the 
certificates of the school-managers being unsatisfactory.” 

I mention this case bccau^ ifi a Report? of a local Board 
of Education upon this very school, and after this very visit of 
inspection, it is stated, ‘‘ It is manifest^ that no guarantee is 
affijrded by a Government inspection for more than cleverness 
on the part of the teacher, not in any degree for the real object 
of all Christian education, the inculcation of Christian truth, 
and the moral training of the children in habits of humility. 


* Vide Tenth Annual Report of the Liskeard Local Board of Kdneation. 
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reverence, and submission.’^ Whereas it* was the weakness of 
the teacher in these, his practical duties, ‘‘his want of skill and 
efficiency as a teacher^ and the certificates of the schooUmanagers 
being unsatisfactory ^ which induced your Lordships to show your 
disapprobation by withholding the gratuity. Had the writer 
of the local Report ^xanfined the certificate of this particular 
master (and I wo^ld most strongly recommend all school* 
managenj^s to examine thp certificates of tjjieir teachers, as the 
comments of Her Majesty’s Inspectors written upon them are 
made £o testify the power and ability of those who hold them 
as teachers and trainers ^of liUle children), he would have seen 
that the opinio]^ ^f Her Majestys Inspector with respect to^his 
capability as a teacher was unsatisfactory ;• and 4iad he after- 
ward inquired into the matter, he would have ascertained that 
your Lordships were in no way satis^d with his possession of a 
certificate, unless he were able to oj'ganize and conduct school 
for the real and permanent benefit of the children of the poor. 

It is my most firm conviction that the Qrovernment me^ure, 
practically, has been the means, j/p to this time, n<?t only of 
raising the standard of intellectual attainmcint, but also in no 
less proportion of increasing the amount of religious teaching in 
our schools, and of making it more sound and more extensive. 

In considering the progress of education amongst the chil- 
dren of the poor during the last few years, there is one point 
to which many have turned their thoughts find attention, but 
in which no very. great success appears as yet to have been 
obtained, viz., the introduction of industrial employment in 
connexion with the teaching in our national and parochial 
schools. I fear that there is ver}^ little in my district (at any 
rate in the schools under inspection) to offer as examples for 
others, though I would mention the few cases in which out-^ 
door employment is given to boys, or in^lustyal woiTc to any 
extent to girls, under t^e hope of calling increased attention to 
the subject. 

With regard to the former, I append the written statement 
given to me in the autump of last year by two of the masters of 
the Lady Basset’s schools in Cornwall. Lady Basset is a most 
kind and earnest •educationalist, most anxious for the welfare 
of the poor, and most liberal ijj. thc^isuppoigt of anything which 
tends to their advantage. • 

^ Garden Allotments Trevenson's School 

The extent of the gromid attached to th# premises is^ther less than half an 
acre, one-third of which is appropriated to the master’s use for potato- ground, 
and one quarter more for a kitchen garden ; the remaining part is divided into 
twenty-two shares, each containing 18 square feet, and are distributed to t^e 
most industrious, regular, and welT-cor^ucted boys belonging to the first^nd 
second* class, at the annual rental of Is. per plot. 

Lady Basset pays the rent of the field, and supplies manure and tools. 

The work is superintended by the master, assisted by the pupil-teachers, 
both in his own and the boys’ gardens. 
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At the time of sowing and planting, the boys arc allowed to work during 
school hours ; but at other times, wheA^ weeding only is required, they are encou- 
raged to work at the time allotted for recreation, and before and after school hours. 
The boys are ever ready to work, either in their own or in their master's time. 

It is here kindness of disposition and obliging manners towards each other 
are cultivated, habits of neatness taught, and honesty inculcated and observed. 

Gooseberries, raspberries, currants, and strawberries are allowed to ripen 
unmolested on the borders of the walks, which are alilce accessible to all. 

Each little allotment presents a miniature kitchen ^rden, as there may be 
seen sometimes growing in«one bed, carrots, Icekl, onions, beets, parsley, cab- 
bages, and potatoes. * 

The gardens are closely watched till the^^time of ingathering, and then with 
great delight the produce is taken home and the f>rofits announced. 

Bo^ks have been provided, in whiclj, fhe gutlay and value of produce arc 
inserted. ^ 4 ^ ^ 

Richard Hancock'' s Account of Garden. 

Cask Dr, Contra Cr. 


1850, , 

» 

s. d.* 

1850. 


s. 

(f. 

Aug. 

To cabbages • 

3 0 

dVIar. 29 

JPaid for cabbage plants 

0 

6 

Oct. 

Ditto . 

2 0 

June 3 

,, brocoli plants. 

0 

4 

9 9 

June 

To^leeks * . T 

1 0 

July 28 

„ cabbage plants 

0 

3 

To onions . 

1 (T. 

Mar. 15 

„ leek seed . 

0 

2 


« 


Sepf. 30 

,. rent of garden 

Balapc^ hand . • 

1 

0 

1851. ^ 
Jan. , 

To brocoft . 

2 ^6 

7 

3 



9 * 6 

% 



9 

G 


Joseph Gribhles Account of Garden. 


Cash Dr. Contra Cr. 


1850. 


i S- 

d. 

1850. 


* 

a. 

Feb. 12 

To*onions 

' 2 

6. 

Feb. 12 

Cost of onions • 

! 1 

0 

June 18 

To cabbages . • i 

2 

0 


I 

! 


Sept 

To. onions . • | 

5 

0 

1849. 




Mar. 

To leeks . . . i 

4 

0 

Dec. 5 

Paid for cabbage plants 

0 

3 


I 

• * 



1850. 








Apr. 14 

„ onion seed . 

0 

G 






,, leek seed . 

0 

3 






. „ rent of garden 

1 

0 






Balance on hand . 

10 

0 



13 

G 


• 

13 

6 


List of Profits on each Plot. * 


No.t 


s. 

d. 

1^0. 


s. 

d. 

1 

Balance of profits • 

7 

3 

12 

Balance of profits • 

5 

0 

2 


10 

6 

4 13 

« 9 9 

G% 

8 

3 

if’ ^ 

6 

f) 

14 

• 

6 

0 

4 


5 

3 

15 


6 

2 

5 


6 

0 

16 


G 

3 

^ 7 


5 

8 

17 

^ y 

C 

0 

^ 8 

, , 

4 

0 

18 

y y 

4 

2 

b 

9 9 

7 

0 

19 

y y 

% 

1 

10 

9 9 

6 

c 

20 

y p 

6 

3 

11 

9 9 

G 

9 

2l 

> > 

6 

9 





22 

1 

5 

9 
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Illogan Church^Town School^ August. 

There is a small piece of ground attachea^to this school, consisting of about 
66 Cornish perches (62 yards). This belongs to the master as part of his 
salary. The ground is cultivated entirely with the spade by the master and 
boys. It is cultivated as a small farm on the three-crop system, viz., two 
green and one barley. The barley is generally of but littler value, being 
greatly injured by birds ai^ neighbours’ poultry. The diflSculty of procuring 
manure is a great obstacle to its productiveness. * 

It was at first intended fliat the elder boys should have a piece of garden at rent, 
but this waS^not found to ansyePhere, for several obviorfs reasons. 1st. Because 
every fathpr of a family almost has a^arden attached to his house. 2ndly. In 
consequence of the boys living so far from the school they could not bring the 
manure without much inconvenience. ^3rdly. Every one who has more manure 
than he wants for his own garder\, can g«t a piece of potato-ground of a neigh- 
bouring farmer withv^rrent, in cor&ideration of the fajmer having the benefit 
of the manure for the future corn crop. 4thly. Our boys are too young to till 
a garden with any neatness or success. 5thly. The rapid revolution in the 
school, and consequently boys removing before^ the crops are come to perfec- 
tion. 6thly. The elder boys arc by far the^ most frequently absent, and that 
often at the very time when the garden requires most attention. As it is^carried 
on at present, the boys work under the immediate supervision of the master, 
between the hours ol one and tw’O o’clock, so that the w'ork does njt interfere 
with the learning. ^ » 

, SlJLAS OkI. 

In speaking of tlie garden as a part of the masler’s salary, it 
might be stated that land in this locality is about 21, per acre 
of 180 Cornish perches, ♦ 

In connexion with the school teaching. /or girls, apian 
adopted at Portljleven school, Cornwall, appears worthy of no- 
tice ; it is simple and inexpensive. Its principal object is to 
provide good and serviceable clothing for the poor by means of 
the needlework of the school children. A stock of ma^rerial was 
first given by the Rev. Canon Rogers and Mrs. Rogers (the 
founders and chief supporters of the school) ; good patterns of 
clothing were then procured, and from this material, according 
to the patterns, a variety of almost every kiifd of dress for 
men, women, and children is made, and disposed of at half- 
yearly sale.:; at the school. After which one-third of the sale 
price is given in clothing to the maker of the article, one-third 
given to the mistresg for h<?r additional trouble and day-labour, 
and onc-thirck with some few donations, is expended on fresh* 
material. Mrs. Rogers, in writing on the subject, states — 

Great interest is shown in our plan ; the mothers will sometimes order what 
they want, and the size they require, and then it is made up immediately. 
The fisherman’s wife has; great difficutty i^ finding time for needlework for 
her usually large family, so that I hope to make the liftle hands very useful. 
We continue our morning instruction with great spirit, &c. 

Another school in my district, where washing cooking, an^ 
other industrial work is perforitied by the children, is Chafd- 
stock, upon the confines of Dorsetshire and Somersetshire. I 
regret to say that I have been unable to see this school in work, 
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but I append a letter and the rules of the school, which have 
been kindly sent to me by^the vicar of Chardstock, the Rev. 
Charles Woodcock : — 

Chardsteckf 25 November 1850. 

. * * * * . * 

The school was opened in the summer of 184^^, and brought into full operation 
only last winter, the [number of girls increasing as f .nds come to hand. Up to 
th*e present time six having made satisfactory progr^ts for periods varying from 
nine to twelve months, jjiave been put out to seijvice, and the vacancies filled up 
by others, leaving ten still in the school ; of these^ seven, according to the ori- 
ginal plan, arc taken from the poor families of the parish, the remaining three are 
placed in the school bv friends and patronesses, at a distance. The advantages 
of5[)red by the school (notwithstanding our rules require every girl, whatever her 
period of trainage, to repay 5/, to the lund^, fls well as amount of her outfit, 
about 8/. more, S wallowing up the w'holeof her first year’s wages') are evident from 
the number of pressing entreaties that children may be taken in. That the 
education here afforded is valued by their employers, is clear from the increased 
wages they are disposed to give to girls so trained, in comparison with those 
who h''.ve received no such advantages, and from the applications made for 
these girls far exceeding our meanstof supply. The question more frequently 
submitted to me than any other with regard to this experiment is, “ how do you 
find emplfcyment for the girls so^as to prevent idleness ?” My answer is, that 
three girls are constantly employed at the vicarage, under the nurse, the cook, 
and the house and parlour maid. The other seven have to wash and iron their 
owm blothes, with the assistance of a washerw'omc.n,* ^hose of the matron and 
schoolmistress, and all the inmates of the vicarage, 12 persons, including chil- 
dren and servants, making, in Jl, the linen of 24 individuals, great and small. 
They have to cook their own dinner, and prepare their own meals in every 
way, as well as those of the schoolmistress and pupil-teachei*s, w ho feed at \\ 
separate table, and fn a superior manner, in the parlour, and they will next 
year (D V.) cook everything that is eaten at the vicarage also. They bake 
bread twice a-w'eek for as many persons as they wash ; they clean the school- 
mistress’s parlour, which is, in fact, a diminutive drawing-room, four bed- 
rooms, thev kitchen, larder, and scujlery, and a school-room, 60 feet by 20 feet, 
with the courts and yards adjoining, daily, as well as that part of the church 
which is .used for daily service, besides scrubbing all these floors, including 
the church, once a- week. All this, 'besides two hours’ needlework in the 
evening; and the preparation of Sunday-school lessons, leave them not much 
time to look, each one lO their ow n flower-border, and to keep down w'ecds in 
the kitchen garden. You ask whether the school answers my expectation ? 
It will not do this until I can sui3cradd an industrial school for boys, who shall 
save the expense of a gardener and shoemaker. In short, though I am most 
thankful for pecuniary aid that goes far towards meeting the ex])enditure of 
2001. per annum, yet I shall never be satisfied until the cultivation of land and 
other industrial occupations within the establishment help to diminish our out- 
lay very considerably, < ‘ 

How this is to be effected at ‘present I cannot see; but my attention is now 
being directed to the feasibility and desirableness of transferring the children 
of a union workhouse to a school of industry attached to, and, with a view to 
economy, under the same government as my present school for servants. If 
this can be effected, J have no doubt bf the beneficial result to all parties. No 
one can see and deplore more deeply than I do the ruinous and pauperising 
effect of our present w orkhouse education, if such it can be called. 

Believe me to be, &c,, 

JZhe Mev, 1^, 2>. Tinling, ^ (Signed) Ciiables Woodcock. 

Industrial School for Training Servant Girls at Clmrdstock^ Dofset, 

The wings of the building, with the offices adjoining; were erected in 
1849, as aj)pendages to the National and Sunday School, which forms the 
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centre of the group. They originated in an aAonymous donation of 60/., 
afterwards doubled by the donor's brotner, aud the liberal encouragement 
afforded by the Committee of Council on Education to industrial schools. 
They comprise a residejice for a schoolmistress and a matron, including a par- 
lour, with sleeping-rooms, a kitchen, washhouse, laundry, and other offices. 

The obiect is to relieve in some measure the families of a peasantry whose 
earnings do not ayeragC(^ix ^Killings a-w'eek throughout the year. 

It is proposed to b^ard and lodge a certain number of girls, selected for 
their good conduct and aptitufie, from the upper classes of the day and Sunday 
schools, tflad to train them /or service, a mode of relief hitherto almost untried, 
but calculated, as it is conceived, tcfcdo the poor the most lasting good, and to 
supply a deficiency (much, an^ perhaps not unjustly, complained of) in intel- 
ligent and principled servants. The satisfactory reports of some of those hiyierto 
sent out from Cha^^ock fully warrant the attempt. 

As a general rule, girls will nol be Admitted befere theiUge of fifteen, by 
which time it is found that a diligent and well-conducted child has acquired as 
much learning as is necessary for her station in life. 

These girls are kept constantly and activelyvem ployed, in rotation, in all the 
various branches of domestic service, one spt relieving another at proper inter- 
vals, in order that each girl i^ turn mjy be fully instructed in every depart- 
ment. When judged capable they will be placed, as a rew’ard, in eligible 
situations. * » 

They will be taught plain cookery, to make and to bake bread, to wash and 
iron, and to get up fine linen, to scour boards, clear> furniture, and wait at 
table, with all othe% 4;)ranches of househqfd work. "J'h^ will be 'further 
instructed in cutting out and making their own clothes, in mending and darn- 
ing linen, and perfected *in knitting and alU plain needlework. The matron 
will superintend each department of service, and the schoolmistress' the needle- 
work. - 

While the admission of pupils to the training' school *w ill depend mainly on 
their having passed, creditably through their respective schools, it is not to be 
supposed that theic nioral and religious education will cease here. Their pre- 
vious course having secured to them the training required by the Church, 
their preparation for confirmation and coigmunion will ever be kept in view. 

In all cases the subscription must be paid before Christmas, excepting sub- 
scriptions of eleven guineas, which may be paid in two moieties, at Christmas 
and Midsummer. Annual subscriptions of any amount are earnestly sought, 
and the kind offices of collectors ot small periodical sums will be mwih valued. 

As t^e primary object of this training-school is t^ aflblri encouragement to 
industry, ^cleanliness, and ^ood conduct, especially in the parish where it is 
established, the first eftbrts of its supportef^ will be directed to the raising of 
means sufficient to secure the gratuitous board and education of ten girls of the 
parish yearly. 

The rules and regulations that guide this institution arc chiefly such as 
have been found to wor^ well in other establishments of a kindred nature. AJl 
subscriptions afld donations will be thankfully received, through post-office 
orders, or in half notes, by the Rej. ChrfMes Woqdstock, Vicarage, Chard- 
stock, near Chard, or at Stuckey's ^ank, Chard, on account of the Cbardstock 
Industrial School. 

Whilst in the scfiools in wKiclib there ar^ pupil-teachers ap- 
prenticed, I have been able to report on the whole satisfac- 
torily, I have not found a proportionable advance in the 
smaller schools which I have had time to visit. 'The simple 
act (jf teaching has been, generally speaking, too little consi- 
dered. The power of imparting information to little child/eu 
with ease and simplicity is oi the utmost importance in a 
teacher ; without it the instruction which is given is dull and 

VOL. IT. V 
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wearisome, with it life* and animation pervade the school* No 
time and attention honestly given to the study of the art pf 
teaching will ever bo thrown away. ,In connexion with the 
.subject of teaching, as. gtoups of parallel desiks^ are now becorn- 
ing almost general, and the children ^:e h^ing instructed in 
them orally as in a gallery, I would rec*ommond those teachers 
who still'find difficulty in making frequent u^se of them to carry 
out the following suggestions : — ^ . 

1. That the row of de$ks mo^t distant from the teacher 

should contain ^ the most advanced children of the 
class. The least forward children sjjtould be placed 
nearest to the teacher.'^ * 

2. That, by way of emulation, the different rows of desks 

should be held in different degrees of honour, and 
that children should, at the end of a lesson or of a 
day, or upon some defined and stated ground, assume 
r the higher, ,or be degraded to the lower row. Any 
children coming late to school, behaving ill in school, 
or for any offence for which such a punishment might 
he thought beneficial (the dispos^ltion of the child 
being always considered), should be placed in the 
lower row, or nominal section of the class. This, with 
the increased numbers in the different classes, would 
be very feasible, and I have found it work well where I 
have recommended it. With respect to oral teaching, 

great benefit is to be derived from it ; the interest of the 
children is aroused, and much information is acquired 
by them. But nevertheless I feel very strongly the 
necessity of the mind being at the same time disci- 
plined by some really hard work, some committal to 
memoijy, some learning of rules, &c., lest that.,which 
is so readily learned should b^s as easily forgotten. 
A word of cautiofi may be of service with regard to 
the simultaneous answering, which is frequently 
allowed in many schools. However great the benefit 
by way of encouragement to very kittle children, and 
children wearied with any particular lessons, yet, un- 
less each child is taught at the same time to answer 
for himself, and to taice Kis own part in his class, the 
time will come when,, upon leaving school, he ^vill 
find thatche has learned but litAe to any purpose if 
he has trusted to others for his replies, and depended 
upon them for the first sound or word in his lesson. 

I cannot close my report without statihg that, although ipuch 
is being effected in the teaching and training of the children of 
the'^poor, and especially in the education of those who are to 
form our future teachers ; yet the longer 1 am permitted to 
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take my shafe m the work, the incjjpe I realize the greatness of 
that work, and the more urgent does the need appear to me for 
increased exertion* on the part of all who have the welfare of 
the poor at heart, tb endeavour to gather within the walls of 
our schools those many souls now wandering abroad without any 
instruction or training whatsoever, wha might still be taught, 
but in a while will be beyond our roach. 

Allow me to take this Opportunity of expressing niy thanks 
to the c\ergy and school-managers who have so kindly assisted 
mo during the past year,«to whose friendly co-operation niuch 
of the benefit resulting frpm*cjur official visits of inspection 
must be ever du<#.^ • • ^ ^ 

L have the honor to be, &c., 

E. Douglas Tinling. 

To the Right Honorabie , ^ 

The Lords of the Committee of Council gn Education, ' 
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SUMMARIES 01 


S'JMMAUY A. 

ft 

*,* The numbers in each of the following columns depend upon this Jirst column 


r: 

. The results given, -^being those ofwitm 
Inspector 



* Taken on numbe- 


SUMMARY B. 

Aggregate Annual Income, as stated by Managers. 

From Local From Local From Local I^rom From 

Endowment. Subscriptions. Collections. School-pence, j other Sources 

£, i. d. £. ’i. d. ^ £. 5. d, j £, s. d 

i * 

,^,778 9 1,099 8 9* 2,992 19 lU 1,706 0 0 
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RESULTS OF INSPECTION. 


#% SoMWARr^. ^ 

Inspection onlpt between 1 November, 1849, and 31 October, 1850,— are not to be taken at complete accounts of the 
District. 



Per Centage* of Children 

'** Per Centage of Children Aged 

• 

as far as 

Writing 

• Reading • 

7 

• 

8 

• 9 

j 

i 

1 . 

j • 

10 : 11 

» 1 

i 

! 

12 

• 

13 

14 

• 

Division. 

Addition. 

Numeration or 
Notation. 

On Paper. 

On Slates. 

Books of General 
Information. 

Holy Scriptures. 

Easy Narratives. 

• 

• 

1 

c ^ 
« 8 

si' 

Abstracts or 
Composition. 

From Copies. 

Abstracts or 
Composition. 

From Dictation 
or Memory. 

hS * 

3, 

a 

1 

12* 

26*07 

40-34 

2*07 

37* 

7*12 

32*07 

« 

44*11 

28*25 

20* 

30*23 

39*2 

40-77 

14*37 

* 1 

13*41 11*52 8*14 

6*3 

3*48 

3*01 


present at examination. 


Summary B. 



Aggregate Annual Kxpf nditure, as stated by ^Managers. 

Total. 

Salaries of 

On Books and 

Miscellaneous 

Total. 



Teachers. 

Stationery. 

Expenses. 

£. s. d. 

£. s. d. 

f 

MM 

MM 


12,100 6 8i 

9,760 2 9 

H 

BSD 
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Index to Tabulated Reports on *174 Schools inspected by Rev. E, Douglas 
Tinling, between 20 November, 1849, and 31 October, 1850. 






^ _ j i~> 1 

Name of School. 

Description. « 

Number. 

County. 

Axminster 

B. ami G. 

• 61 

Devonshire. 

AUarnun 

B. . 

I4;t 

Cornwall. 

Austei, St *. . . . 

B. and G. * 

IKl 

Ditto. 

Aitpledore 

M.^ 

• 85 

Devonshire. 

Bath, Central, Weymouth House . . 

B. and G. 

3 and 164 

Somersetshire. 

,, Walcoi, St. Swithin’s 

B- G. and Infant^ 

2 and 162 

Ditto. 

Abbey and St. James* .... 

i nfifnts 

4 and 163 

Ditto. 

,, *Lyacomi>e and Widcombe . . 

B.*and G. ' 

52 ami^ iV 1 

Ditto. 

,, Beacon ^ . 

B. and (f. 

Ditto. 

, , •St. Saviour’s 

B. and O. 

.54 

Ditto. 

, , Weston 

Blandford 

G. and Infants 

53 

Ditto. 

B. 

150 

Dorsetshire. 

,, 

G. 

156 

Ditto. 

Broad winsor 

B. and Infants 

45 

Ditto. 

Brid^^va|e^, Dr. Morgan’s 

. B. 

37 

Somersetshire. 

(J. 

36 

Ditto. 


* Infanta • 

38 

Ditto. 

, , St. John’s, Eastover . , 

Bishop’s HuU 5 , . . 

G. 

68 

Ditto. 

M. 

34 

Ditto. 

Barnstaple 

• G. 

93 

Devonshire. 

Bide fold 

Infanta 

88 

Ditto. 

, , Longbridge . . . • 

B. and G. 

87 

Ditto. 

Bishport 

M. 


Somersetshire. 

Ban well “ 

• B. and G. 

•1114 

Ditto. 

Buckland Dinham 

M. 


Ditto. 

Bisliups Sutton 

M. 

" 97 

Ditto. 

Buryan, St. 

B. and G. 

131 

Cornwall. 

Brea^'c. 

• M, 

7 and 128 

Ditto. 

Baldiu 

M. 

118 

Ditto. 

Berrow ....... . « 

M. 

158 

Somersetshire. 

Corscnmbe 

M. 

•8^ 

Do) setshire. 

Cailington 

B. 

Coinwall. 

Chasewater 

B. and G. 

114 

Thito. 

Crov^an 

G. 

’22 

Ditto. 

Ccimliorne 

^ B. and (». 

127 

1 )itto. 

Cunv, North 

B. and G. 

35 

Somersetshire. 

Canniugton 

M. 

39 

1 itio. 

Corston . .* 

M. 

7 i 

Ditto. 

Colefoid 

G. 

78 

Ditto. 

Clutton 

M. 

98 

Dii to. 

• Cooinbe Down , 

Compton Marlin t . 

B. 

101 

Ditto. 

M. 

103 

Diit^. 

(-hew Magna 


108 

Ditto. 

C()m\‘tou Bishop \ 

M. • 

109 

Dll to. 


M. 

147 

Ditti', 

Congresbury . 

M. 

106 

« Ditto. 

(’atcott 

M. ! 

159 

Ditto. 

Cliitileharapton • . 

M. ^ 1 

94 

Devonshire. 


B. 

5C and 152 

Dorsetshire. 

De' iock 

G. 

59 and 153* 

Ditto. 

M. 

2Sf and 142 

Cornwall. 

Dillon’s Marsh 

^ M. and Infants 

23 

Wiltshire. 

Downside 

57 

>-omersi^hire. 

Drew.>teigu1ua 

hf. 

91 

Devonstitre. 

l)awli,-,h 

B. 

49 

Ditto. 

Devon port, St. James’ 


64 

Ditto. 

,, ,, 

, M. 

• 05 

Ditto. • 

,, ,, . .r 

Infants 

’ 66 

Ditto. 

,, St. Stephen’s 

B. 

62 

Ditto. 

> • St. Paul’s 

Middle. 

63 

Ditto. 

B. 

73 

! Ditto. 

Enmore Green 

04^ • • • • 

M. 

14 and 169 

Dorsetshire. 

Erih, St 

Exeter, Episcopal. . . . . ^ . 

^ M. 

B. and G. 

B. and O. 

8 and 139 

136 

47 

Cornwall. 

Ditto.* 

Devonshire. 

,, ('entral 

,, National , 

B. and G. 

B. and G. 

46 

48 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

, , St. James’ * • . 

Exmouth. 

B. and G. 

B, and G. 

12 

50 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 
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Index to Tabulated Reports on 174 Schools inspected by Rev. E. Douglas Tinling, 

&c. — {contfnued^') 


Description. 

Number. 

County. 

M. 

19 ^ 

Somersetshire. 

Infants 

f>9 

Ditto. 

Infants 

70 

Ditto. 

B. and G. 

71 

Ditto. 

M. 

20 

Ditto. 

G. 

1% and 170 

Dorsetshire. 

B- 

125 

Cor t> wall. 

• G. 

126 

Ditto. 

B. and G. 

146 

Dfevonshlrft. 

•B. and G. 

77 

Somersetshire 


28 and 141 

Cornw'all. 

B. 

*89 • 

Devonshire. 

G. 

90 

Ditto. 

B. 

115 

Cornwall. 

G. 

116 

Ditto. 

M. , 

99 

DeFonsldre. 

Somersefshlre. 


174 

B. and G. 

84 

Cornwall. 

M. • 

17 

i 

Dorsetshire. 

M.* 

44 

Ditto. 

15* 

Ditto. 

B. G. and Infants 

B. and G7 

167 ^ 

Ditto. • 

171 • 

Ditto. 

B. and G. 

26 

Wiltshire. 

B. and G. # 

41 

Somersetshire. 

M. 

51 

Ditto, 

B. and (?. 

55 

Ditto. 

Infants 

56 

Ditto, 

M. 

IM 

Ditto. 

B. 

9 

Devonshire. 

M. and Infants 

L17 

Cornwall. 

B. 

82 

Diito. 

G. 

83 

Ditto. 


160 

Somersetshire. 

InfanTs 

102 

Ydtto. 

B. and G. 

86 

Devonshire. 

M. 

166 

Dorsetshire. 

B. and G. 

n 

Somereelshive. 

M. 

• 40 • ' 

Ditto. 

B. 

144 

Ditto. 

M. , 

149 

• Ditto. 

B. and G. 

95 

Devonshire. 

B. G. and lufants 

74 

Ditto. 

B. and G. 

67 

Ditto. 

B. and G. 

75 

Ditto. 

' B. and G. 

5 and 119 

Cornwall. 

B. and G. 

6 and 129 

Ditto. 

G. 

121 

Ditto. 

B. and G. 

138 

Ditto. 

• M. 

• 154 

Dorsetshire. 

• B. and G. 

140 

Cornwall. 

.M. 

15 and 168 

Dorsetshire. 

• B. ^ 

42 

Ditto. 

M. • 

1#1 

Ditto. 

B. and G. 

172 

Ditto. 

M. 

105 

Somersetshire. 

B. 

68 

Devonshire. 

B. and G. 

145 

Ditto. 

B. and Q. 

93 

Cornwall. 

%M. 

132 

Ditto. 

Infants 

133 

Ditto. 

M. 

13 4 

Ditto, 

Infants 

135 

Ditto. 

G. 

25 

Wiltshire. 

Infants 

24 

Ditto. , 


Name of Schooi,. 


Failanil 

Frome, Trinity .... 
Christchurch. 
,, Notional , , . 
Fresh ford 


Gillinghanr, 
Gwennap. . 


Halborton . . 
Hiffh Littleton 
llegsenford . . 




Ilfracombe . 
lllo^an. . . 


Kiii"steigiiton 
Ken 


Launceston, 


Milton Abbas 

Marshwootl. 

Maiden Newton. ....... 

Melcotnbe Regis .... ^ 

Moteumbe 

Melk>ham 

Martock 

Milverton 

Midsomer Norton 


Widdlezoy . . . 
Mary Church, S. 
Mylor bridge. . 
Milton Abbot, . 


Mark 

Norton, St. Philip 
North am 


Osmington . 


Pelherton North 

Fitminstv 

Pill 

Penzelwood 

Pillon 

Plymouth, (^..arles 

, , St. Andrew’s Chapel 

Plympton St. Mary 

Pemyn 

Portleven # . 

Pool. ..... 

Pul man Lant^los \ , 


Rampisham. 
Redruth . • 


Sutton Waldron 

Sherl^rne • • A 

Stinsford and Rockhampton . *. 

Shaftesbury 

Shipham 

Stonehouse 

Sandford, near Crediton .... 

Stratton . 

Scilly,^sles of, St. Mary’s . . • 


Tresco , 


Steeple Ashton] . 

Swindon • . . • 
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Index to Tabulated Reports ola 174 Schools inspected by Rev. E. Douglas Tinling, 

&c. — {Continued.') 


Name of Schooi.. 

! Description. 

Number. 

County. 

Taunton, Central 

. B. and G. 

33 

Somersetsbiro. 

,, Holy Trinity 

. 1 B. and G. 


Ditto. 

Tor, Yonge’s 

. i G. and Infants 


Devonshire. 

Torqu&v 

. ’ B. O. and Infants 

•t 

Ditto. 

Truro, Cornwall. Central . . . 

. 1 B. and G. 

137 
* 123 

[ Cornwall. 

,, Kenwyn, St. George’s. . ^ . 
,, St. Mary’s . 

. M. 

Ditto. 

. ; B. 

«124 

Ditto, 

Tuckingmill 

. 1 B. and Gt 

130 

Ditto, . 

Trevenson 

B. 

120 

Ditto. 

Trowbritlge, Trinity 

. G . 

• 27 ! 

Wiltshire. 

Tavist^'^k 

• B. G. and IiA'auta ! 

81 1 

Cornwall, 

Wool 

ll! 4 

60 

Dorsetshire. 

Wimborne Minster • f • , • / • , 

B. and G. 

157 

Ditto. 

Wareham 

M. 

165 

Ditto. 

Wraxall 

B. and G. 

18 

Somersetshire, 

WringtoQ 

. G. and B. 

79 

Ditto. 

Wookey 

. B. and G. 

148 

Ditto. 

Weston Super Mare * . 

. B and G. i 

1 73 

Ditto. 

Woolboroujf*! and Ilighweek , , , , 

^ B. 

100 

Devonshire, 

Willand 

•M. J 

10 i 

1 Ditto. 

Warminster. 

. j B. 

30 1 

Wiltshire. 

,, <• 

, G . and Infants. 

31 ! 

I Ditto. 

Westbury 

• B. 

21 

Ditto. 

. 1 G. }r.)d Infants 

22 , 

Ditto. 

Yatton . ^ ^ 

. ' B. and G. 

• 1 

112 ' 

* ( 

Somersetshire, 


WILTS, DORSET, SOMERSET, DEVON, AND 
CORNWALL. 


Tabulated JReportSj in detail^ by Her Mcgesty's Inspector of Schools^ the 
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A l>oys' school, under a master, aided by a candidate for the ofllce of stipendiary monitor ; also a ^rls’ school, under the 
wife of the master. The girls are taught to write together with the boys ; there is no division between the two pai^ of 
the room. The discipline has not been successful. Tiie National system, with the children in squares ; but there is an 
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Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Comwaii. [ 1850 . 
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General Report^ for the Year 1850, h/ Her Majesty s Inspector of 
Schools, the Rev. M. Mi'JCHELL, M.A., on the Schools inspected 
hy him in the Counties of Cambridge, Essex, Huntingdon, 
Norfolk, and Sufol^. • 

My Lords, • 

During the past year I have been enabled to obtain a 
more accurate knowledge tKe state of education in the 
counties forming my district,* and# am therefore able to speak 
more decidedly than was possible in my former Report. 

The education of the working classes should to some extent be 
adapted to the position which they are tq^ occupy in future life. 
Regarded in this view, the district may be divided into dwMlers 
in toivns, fishermen, sailors, ‘and agficultural labourers. In the 
schools at present established, no differenn^e in the subjects 
taught is attempted, nor in the method of teaching, so as to 
conform the education of the people to their futm*e life. All, with 
more oiTess succcss,*lcarn the same thfngs, and are tSught inlhe 
same manner ; the branches seldom extending beyond simple 
reading and writing, cyphering, sometimes as far as pro- 
portion, but mostly confined to the four simpje and compound 
rules ; a little smattering of geography, grammar, and History 
of England, — wifli lierc and there the very elements of vocal 
music ; to which, however, must be added a general knowledge 
of Bible History, — and the Catechism, with certainly an in 
creased understanding of its meaning. 

There are many schools in the district working, I really 
believe, up to the full extent that children of the class and age, 
considering all their circumstances, can bt; tamght, and in 
which advanced intellectual instruction is combined with ex- 
cellent mojj’al tone; from whose teaching, therefore, 'there is 
every reason to expect that, with God’s blessing, good Christians 
and faithful citizens will rc-^ult. 

There arc others *whosc mental character is commendable 
more than the moral ; in which greater attention seems to be 
paid to the instruction than j;h^ education.* Such schools arc 
very few, and in them it generally happens that the intellectual 
acquk*emcnts are the portion of only a small number of favoured 
scholars, even to the injury of the iflstruction «f the mass; that 
the knowledge is more showy than solid, and consists chiefly in 
arithmetic and good writing, much prized by the parents, and 
•not unfrequently the great features of an ill-organized schoqj.' 
Institutions of this class are too often positive evils. 

There is a third class of school, found in villages mostly, 
and chiefly under females, in which, though the instruction be 
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moderate, the tone' is verj^good, and from which the inspector 
returns Avith a conviction that, if the children be not very 
clever, or highly intellectual, yet that they will grow up honest, 
cheerful, dutiful, obedient citizens of the State, as well as good 
Christians, and be fitted to fulfil with faithfulness and truth the 
simple duties that a country life requires; who perhaps may 
perform the labours of the statioij to which God has ap- 
pointed them, evdn better than those more intellectually, and 
certainly better than those onlg fntellectually taught. « 

A fourth class of school is that from which no conceivable 
^tdvantage seems to be obtained ; in which iCie master is igno- 
rant and slovenly — the schc^l-rdbm dirty and ill found — the 
children ilt disciplined, unwashed, uncombed, with clothes 
unbrushed and ill put on, slouching in person, uncleanly in 
habits, ungainly in figure, debased in character, and degraded 
in circumstances. Such fhstitutions manifest little superinten- 
dence or care, and cause great anxieties as to their ultimate 
tendency. I regret to adc^, that, this sort of school is sometimes 
conducted by men who, having no real qualifications, assume an 
extra religious 'tone as a cloKe to their, deficiencies ; and who 
deceive their well-meaning employers by professions which, it is 
evident, they have neitlle^• the power nor intention to fulfil. It is 
hardly necessary to observie that a really religious man would not 
dare to undertake the sacred duty of a teacher, if he felt him- 
self incompetent, or if he saw by the results that it was not his 
vocation. The number of schools Avith inefficient and even 
with totally incompetent instructors, in this district, is very 
great ; it is partly accounted for by the deficiency in numbers 
of duly qualified teachers, and partly by the very low salaries 
which are offered, and Avhich Avould often hardly secure the 
services of a decently skilled day-labourer. Hence persons, 
broken in chaVactcY, health, or morals, of that class wh», having 
attempted many things yvithout success, at length decline to 
school- keeping as a last resource, are ultimately, for want of 
other applicants, forced as it Averc upon reluctant managers. I 
regret to be obliged to add that er^en tralired masters, and those 
with certificates, do not always aiisAver the expectations Avhich it 
is reasonable to form of •them. There is nothing, moreover, 
so deceitful as testimonials. • 

One mistress Avas examined by me, Avho had produced the 
highest recommendations from a clergyfnan in Essex, *as to 
competency to Instruct pupil-teachers, and whose dictation 
paper shoAved 17 false spellings, in 23 lines of easy narra- 
tive. This case is one jiroof, out of many, that even the^ 
managers of schools are not yet sufficiently aware of the al3solute 
requisites for a person professing to teach in schools of this 
description. 

Among the causes why schools are inefficient must be 
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brought prominontly forward the ^ant of boohs and appa- 
ratus, and proper school fittings, very frequently mentioned in 
my Reports. The school-rooms themselves, though often im- 
perfectly ventilated, and sometimes awkward in form, are 
mostly well adapted for Uheir purpose ; but the fittings, i. e., 
desks to write at, and forms to sit on, are often very defective 
in construction, — wMle, though there are now mostly maps, 
yet there arc no easels, black boards, and few books (especially 
secular ones) ; — so that even \^erc there may be fair teachers 
engaged, they are prevenfed frpm making education effectiv^ 
through want of tfie requisite material. 

Though in some instances* thefe may prevail idea that 
efficiency in these things is not requisite to form the education 
of a working man, still it is evident that such an objection is 
too often a mere excuse, and that poveasty is the real cause of 
the defect. “ Our funds are so is the constant depre- 

catory language as to any want which the Inspector suggests 
should be -supplied. « * 

I am thus led to mention the grhat and crying evil of all, 
and which, I regret ta add, is on the^ increase — th^ absence of 
such sympathy on the part of owners of property generally, in 
the education of the working classoj>, as to induce them to 
support efficiently the annual expenSbs of the schools already 
existing. In former Reports I was compeUed to allude to 
this unwillingness ; .and in my present district the complaints 
are even louder, being aggravated by the agricultural distress, 
which has induced both proprietors and tenants to draw in 
their expenses and diminish their clTarities. ^ 

The clcrg 3 % whose incomes are lessened by the present low 
prices of agricultural produce, begin to look with great 
anxiety on institutions tne burden of whose support i^ thus 
more ami more extensively thrown u])on 1:heir own private 
resources. Many are hlmost on tli^ point of closing their 
schools, anti the greater part lament the imperfect manner in 
which they are comj^elled ^to carry them on, through lack of 
funds. 1 shall adduce to your I^ordships the following 
evidence in pijoof tljat property does not sufficiently perform 
its duty in this respect. ^ ^ 

The following letter is froirf a clergyman : — 

Rk>^ Sir, 

It is with the de<ipest regret that I^have to call your attention to the 
very inefficient and deplorable state of the school in "^his place — a school 
undertaken under auspices so promising and so full of hope. Of this your inspec- 
tion w^ill enable you fo form a personal judgment, but it becomes my duty to 
^submit to you the principal causes which have conspired to the frustration of an** 
expectalpion warmly cherished by myself ^nd otliers when the school was fifst 

projected. The owner of the soil at derives a rental of some 4000/. per 

annum from it, and gives to the school the sum of 7/. The principal owner of 
the adjacent parishes derives from them a rental of upwards of 3000/. per annum, 
and contributes 1/. to the support of the school. In there are three 
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occupiers only; one alone of these, sup^iorts the school, and another disapproves 
altogether. In the adjacent parishes there are but three occupiers j two oi tlicse 
support the school, the third is strongly opposed to it. 

The population of these parishes is wholly agricultural, and of the humblest 

class. The incumbency of docs not exceed 168/. per annum, and the 

incumbent has a wife and eight children, without other resources. 

Four several denominations, besides the Church, have members and places of 
^\orshin in the parisli ; therefore much hostility is exhibited towards a school 
avowedly conducted upon Church principles < alone J although everything has 
been done consistent with integrity to soften the prejudices entertained against it. 

From the above particulars it will beVsecn that the funds contribptcd to the 
support of the school are as yet wholly inadequate to the provision of a competent 
^id experienced master, the proper supply of books, apparatus, &c. 

The most serious detriment, tiow^er, to* the succes^ of the school arises 
unhappily froip the pernicious sysfbm of agricultural labour pursued in this 
district, known as the Gang system. 

Did our resources permit our engaging the services of a really experienced 
master — was there a more cordial support from the proprietors, and a greater 
unanimity among the occupiers— could parents be prevailed upon to forego the 
palpable disadvantages (morally speaking) of the detestable Gang system to 
their children at so tender an age — I am satisfied that our school might be 
brought to a state of efficiency as satisfactory as permanent in its results ; but, 
alas ! as yet the burden rests exclusively with myself, with inclinations devoted 
to the realization of the best wishes of the friends of education, but with means 
absolutely ungual, unaided, to, the exercise of them, e 

Youra, &c. 

This parish is in the'morc miserable condition, as the pro- 
prietors of neighbouring ^parishes have reduced the number of 
cottages on theii^ estates, and driven in the labourers to occupy 
small tenements in this ; thus increasing beyond due propor- 
tion the population of the working classes. 

The following letter is f[om a large landed proprietor, whose 
influence is very extensive : — 

Deab Sir, 

^ou took notice of one of the serious considerations with the Patrons 
and Managers of^tho School. 

The school w as built and the gi-ant was made for three parishes, *and it was 
expected that the proprietors of property in thc^e parishes w ould contribute to 
its support. w 

The Earl of is T.ord of the Manor w here se>;cn-tcntbs of tlie children 

arc, but from him no assistance can be obtained, either for the building of the 
school or for its maintenance. The tenant of the Ear4 also refuses any assistance, 

either to the building or its support. The Rev. — p is in reality the only 

resident in the parish, besides the tw'O already mentioned, capable of assisting 
it. I am the proprietofof the next patisfe, which is small. In the third parish 
the Lord of the Manor and his tenant made a small donation to the building, 
but each has refused further support. They support, however, a dame sqhool in 
their own parish. the union^of the proprietotis of these three parishes 
(hitherto in a very benighted state) we could have supported easily the one 

school at ;^ut, after what 1 have stated, you will have an additional proof 

of the necessity of Parliament authorizing a tax on property, for education in the 
* common schools in every parish. « 

^ Yours, &c. 

I need only add, from my own knowledge, that these schools 
are very admirably managed^ and well supplied with every 
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necessary requisite to the proper teaching of the children, and 
that their effect upon the population is vei’y heneficiah Why, we 
may ask, should the whole burden of their maintenance rest 
on one or two individuals, and not on the property generally ? 

I may also mention the fact that, in one parish which 1 went 
to visit, the school was almost given up in consequence of the 
removal of the prinoipal^ supporter, and the subsequent defi- 
ciency of funds. 

The fojlowing is extracted ftom a school report : — 

The FINANCES of the school have beon all along a source of perplexity ; ani^ 
although the accounts now presented v^thoutany balance against the school, 
it has not been without difficulty tftat tlitj Rector of IJolt, as^ treasurer, has 
been enabled to start the accounts clear for the year 1850 

Without any further allusion to previous years, attention must be drawn to 
the fact that, had not liberal donations been obtained in 1848 and 1849, the 
school could not have been carried on. ^ 

But donations cannot always be thus obtaiAed or thus solicited ; and some 
itieans must now he devised hy which the expenditure may he met by legitimate 
income. • 

There are many schools in precisely similar ])osition. 

The following arc^ extracts from my diaries : — ^ 

West Norfolk, — It seems to me that unless sdtne additional means be devised 
to support working-class schools in this part of tTie district, they must all fall to 
the ground. The expense is almost entirely thrown on tiie clergy, and as the 
funds are very deficient, the teachers are of the worst description, and the 
books and apparatus afe very inferior. The habits of indolent listlessness and 
careless indifference to instruction, and the general want of good moral tone, 
are such that I think the schools almost an evil rather than a blessing. It is 
through such that education gets so bad a name, and it is little w ondar that the 
parents arc indisposed to send their children, that the children are irregular^ 
and the farmers and patrons disappointed and irritated. A power to make 
small free grants of books in such cases would be a great advantage ; bu^a sort 
of organizing master, to visit tlie schools weekly for t\^o ,or three successive- 
months, anj to put the teachers and children in the proper way, would be the 
greatest boon. It is only lately that the residence of the clergy has beeit 
obligatoiy in these parts. A wiiole gencration*must pass away before a much 
better state of*things is to be hoped for. 

• B. 

There are four colleges at Cambridge w hich hold most of the land in tliist 
parish, and none o# them subscribe to the Natic^ial Schools. 

• 

The Dean and Chapter of possess 800 acres in this parish. They 

subscril^d to the building of the school, but, though repeatedly applied to*, have 
never contributed to the aiinual expenses, wiiich fall he^ily on the incojue, 
260/. per annum, of the clergyman. 

D. 

^ It would be desirable if the owners of large property in the neigh bourhoof} 
of large towns could be induced to beliexe it was their duty and interest to 
supply funds for the education of the people in those towns. Many do much 
for their own estates, but confine their charity to their own locality. The 
Ipswich clergy complain, and with some cause, of this neglect. 
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In order to meet these defects of funds a plan has been 
carried out in one of the parishes in the district, which seems 
to answer very perfectly, and may be quoted as an example 
for imitation. The followino; letter is from the Rev. E. Cantley, 
of Thorney Abbey ; — v 

Dear Sir, 

* The Boys’ and Girls’ schools cost per annivn 231/. This is paid by a 
rate, not laid exclusively for the schools, biit%r other purposes. Highways, 
organ and singing, sparrow-rate, firc-en^rine, &c., arc included in the rate of 
Is. 6d. in the pound. The roads cost, I believe, alone upwards^ of 1300/. a 
year. The amount of property rated js 25,6*40/. 6^. 

^ There are 2{il rate-ipayers, C 

iOO la4id holders, 

^ 151 householders. 

A rate at Is, 6d, in the pound amounts to 1878/. From this you will see 
that a rate of a fraction more than 2d, in the pound covers the school expenses. 

I am confident this is the proper mode of raising funds for educational 
purpibses, and the most equitahlc ; and I can see no difficulty in all schools 
being met in the same way, even tshcrc there are dissenting schools. 

^ ^ Yours, &c. 

The only objection lik* 0 'ly to arise against the adoption of 
sonic such plah is derived from the fears entertained lest 
such schoots should ovenlually come uncler influences of a less 
religious tendency than desirable, and to be at all events and 
all hazards contended fo9. This fear, however, I think to be 
amply met and^ answered by the o})inion of one whose expe- 
rience, no less than his exalted station, entitles him to every 
respect. The Bishop of London, in his ‘recent Charge, thus 
combats this view : — 

The question of national edifbation is one which on this occasion I must 
pass by, with a simple remark. After all the tlisciissions which have taken 
place with regard to tlie intentions of CJovornment, and the duty and claims of 
the Church, I am persuaded that, if the education of the peo[)lo at large bo 
taken out of the handg of the clergy, it will be mainly th^r own fauU. They 
stand on a vantage ground from which, if they are vigilant and aotivc, it will 
hardly be possible to dislodge jhem. But they must take care that the educa- 
tion which they offer is one which deserves the name, one adapted to the 
present state of human knowledge and human society. On this subject I 
retain the opinion which I stated in my Cl^rge of 1834. 

There are, however, schools well supplied with books and 
apparatus, and with faii^ly comjtctent masters,* which yet are 
unable to effect the good the*imnagers propose, because from 
circumstances in the parish the parents refuse to send their 
children. Sometimes this arises from lo^l causes, to whk?h it is 
unnecessary to allude ; sometimes from the existence of private 
schools in the district, of considerable reputation with the 
labouring class; but mostly from the employment of children 
in field-work at a very early age. and the impossibility of in'- 
ducing them (boys especiaMy) to come to senool again after 
they nave once left, and the unprofitableness of the task where 
it is attempted. 
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A system of working children ii^ gangs' prevails much 'in 
NorfolK and Suffolk, which is on the increase, and by which 
very young children are ensured employment at certain seasons, 
at very low rates of wages. 

The clergy affirm that it is impossible to contend with this 
system, unless by legislative interference, and many of them 
believe that an Act |br the purpose of restraining children’^s 
labour is as much neededf in the agricultural as in the manu- 
facturing^ districts. '> 

I find that, in Norfolk^ girls of tender age are now more 
employed in gangs than Ijoys’ ^s they can be obtained at 
cheaper rate, are more manageable, and more neat in their 
operations. I need only observe that this iftcrea^es the evil. 
What sort of mothers are these girls ever likely to make, 
brought up themselves with scarcely the care bestowed upon 
the cattle of the farms on which they^wor1^? * » 

The managers of schools will, l*hope, excuse the suggestion 
that a frequent cause why parents decline >their assistance in 
education may be found in rules and regulations which hurt 
the proper pride that an honest labourer feels iirhis child, — such 
as cutting the hair ?lose, or the perseterance in an T%ly charity 
dress (often more expensive than one more happily devised), 
— and sometimes in the tone in whicl^* their regulations are set 
forth, "f'hus, in one paper of 1 1 rules for conducting a charity 
school, I find, in the 2nd rule, ^‘Parents are ordered^ &c. : in 
the 3rd, Parents dre ordered not to keep children away under 
any consideration rehatever in the 4tn, “ Parents are not 
allowed,” &c. : in the Gth, ‘‘Parent are ordered not^to send 
them with pockets or earrings:” in the 7th, “Parents are 
ordered to send their children with clean skins : ” in the 8th, 
“ Karents are ordered not to interfere ; ” in the lOth, “ Parents 
ai'e ordered^ again: and in the 1 1th, “ Patents# strictly 

enjoin f &c. I cannot ♦but think that such a set of rules, 
delivered ^o all the parents, must haVe a very injurious effect, 
both on their minds and those of their children ; and I am very 
certain that the school wouW be much better conducted, if the 
regulations that relate to matters which the master ought of 
himself to be iflde to* regulate, were ontirely withdrawn. 

In some schools, too, 1 ^Jate observed a large printed 
tablet of “ Faults to be avoided, and Crimes to be punished,” 
which# I have often suggested should be removed, as I can 
conceive nothing les^ likely to mal^ a school successful than 
the acting constantly on the impression that a child is a little 
criminal, whom it is necessary to be constantly reminding of its 

♦ Even in France they have begun to car^ out this system of child labour : — 
“ Le travail des enfants pour tout ce qui n'exige pas de grands efforts est souvent 
plus productif que celui des adultes: les Bretons disent, dans leur langage ex- 
pressif — ‘ Les enfants sent plus pr^s de terre.' ’* 
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probable misdeeds. In the majority of the children of well- 
conducted schools they are ignorant of the faults and innocent 
of the crimes. 

A recent writer states — 

‘‘ The rapid changes of children oppose almost insurmountable obstacles to 
the full development of any course of instruction, and dishearten a teacher 
more than any other single circumstance. |t frisqueiitly happens that the 
numbers so passing thiV>ugh the establishment exceed the whole number in it. 
The greater number appear to leave before they are eleven years old, and 
before they have reached the first class in jhe school ; and, since it is in that 
flass only that the children read with tolerable fluency, it is certain that the 
greater number leave school w'ithou^ suchu a knowledge of reading as w^ould 
encoui*age them to take up an ordinary b6ok with the prospect of being able to 
derive pleasurh or instruction from it. The average age of the children attend- 
ing these schools is stated, moreover, to bo steadily sinking ; so that, although 
we are educating more, they arc younger children, artd stay at school less time.” 

To confirm which views Lhave the following: — 

Clement's, Ipsivich . — To an average attendance of 88 in the course of 
the year, 93 liave bech admitted, and 99 have left the school. And there 
are many other similar cases. 

.In very jew places is the attendance at Church schools at all 
adequate to the number of children who ought by age to be 
under education, and th^s even if ev^ery allowance be made for 
the schools of other seefe and classes established in the town. 
Thus at Lynn,rw’ith a population of 16,000, there are only 
about 400 children in general attendance; at Yarmouth, with 
30,000, till lately only about 300, and now not more than 
fiOO or 700 children; at St. Neots only about 120 children, 
with a population of above 3000 ; at LoAvestoft, w ith a popula- 
tion of about 5000, only about 4.50 — in Church day-schools. 

There are various causes of this deficiency, but I believe 
the 6hief to he the very great imperfection of tcaching^in 
schools for the poorer classes, in former years as wclluas at the 
present time. Parents educated in iS’ational schools have not 
derived any advantage from the instruction they received ; 
they find no practical use of the knowledge acquired — they 
get on no better in life ; and they wove never taught suf- 
ficiently to make knowledge agieeablc or plepsant to them- 
selves as a relaxation. Hence they feel no desire to procure 
for their children a useless edueation, which nevertheless they 
must pay for, sending them rather to work in the fields, where 
they may gain something towards their s^upport. * 

T hus it is foiind, in some parishes, that parents totally un- 
educated are very anxious for the education for their children, 
while those who have been but partially educated arc totally in- 
flifferent, and often even adverse. An amended style of teach- 
ing is the only remedy agaiYist this feeling — a teaching which 
shall have its effect on the parents, by engaging their children 
in acquiring such knowledge as may he really practically 
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useful to them in after life. Hence the great hopes which 
may be formed on the value of industrial schools, in which, 
to mere intellectual knowledge, is superadded some instruction 
in labour. It is, therefore, with great pleasure that I have to 
record the actual foundation of one industrial school at 
Cambridge, and the proposed establishment of another at 
Burgh Castle, in Norfolk.*** The one, however, is not yet copi- 
menced, and the ofber,* * when I visited it Jn April, was only 
just opened, and no result a^ that time obtained. The Rev. 
R. Glutton, of SalFron ^Valden, also writes to me — I have 
hired a field of I^ord Braybrooke, immediately at the. back ^f 
our school, and intend tb a part of it, or the whole if 

wanted, for gardening for the boys of the National school.’’ 

I subjoin the following observations on the Cambridge 
school, obtained this present year : — 

The industrial school in Cambridge Jias been now in operatic^ nine 
months. Ttie arrangements are on a rather expensive scale; it is intended 
for youths from 14 to 18, out of work, and partakes somewhat of a ragged 
school. A house has been built for the master, affd school and sheds, and 
about 8 acres of land hired, to be tilled by4ne boys, who pay 2d. a week, and 
receive their dinner each day. They come at six, and leave at six ; the time 
is spent mostly on tht g^*ound ; only an h#ur and a half being devoted to 
reading and arithmetic, and to religious knowledge. There are at this date 
(January 24, 1851) 22 boys on the fist. Thgy seem happy and cheerful, and 
are well satisfied with their treatment. They are taught also, on w^et days, 
tailoring and shoe-making. My impression of the master and of the school is 
favourable ; but, at jjrcsent, all is in so elementary a staA that no just opinion 
can be formed of tlio probable success of the effort. In all such experiments 
the promoters must be f)repared to sustain considerable loss for a time, W’ith 
c omparatively small results. The rent of the land is 40/. per annum ; the 
master’s salary 60/. The dinners consist of beef twice a week, rice and pork 
once, soup once, and bread and ‘cheese twice ; this last is the most expensive. 
In the last month 396 dinners have cost 2/. 13s. to which sum must be 

added about 8s. worth of vegetables furnished from the land. The tools they 
work with seem to me too heavy for the size of the youths. • 

It aj^pears to me that there are two sorts* of industrial 
schools needed in this 3.istrict ; one for agricultural labourers, 
the other* for sailors and seafaring men. In large towns no 
such establishment is at pgresent required, or could, as I think, 
be advantageously carried on. Ihe duties and services of a 
town life do not demand it, except in the case of household 
servants ; and in girls’ schoojis a more cjomplete education, 
expressly intended to this cfbject, would be a great boon to 
thosq who employ them. I consider, however, that there are 
great difficulties, as* regards expose and the apportionment 
of labour, in all such x>lans, and I am sure very few of 
our present teachers arc at all capable of devising such 


* I regret to say that this scheme at Bii^gh is abandoned, for a time at least, 
through want of funds. 

f See, in the Appendices, a Report on the Institution at Mettray, in France 
(Appendix F."), 
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a scheme as will work, or of putting it in practice, if invented 
for them.* 

The idea (suggested in my last Report) of a mixed school, to 
be taught by a female, and with a good labourer to superintend 
and instruct the boys in their agricaltural work, I still think 
applicable to small parishes. The great difficulty would be to 
prt>cure competent labourers of good moral character and 
ability to undertake the task. Having read in the Reports 
of the Quatt school, near BridgLhiorth, so excellent on account 
of the master and his industrial^ system, and conceiving there 
liHght be some youths he has instr acted, ^ whom ho could 
recommend to take such a position, 1 wrote to him, and re- 
ceived the following letter, which I publish for the informa- 
tion of the district : — 

Sib, Quatt, IG Nov. 1850. 

In reply to your letter of the 10th inst., I beg to say that at present 1 
have no boy old enough for such a sfiuation as that you name, but when I have, 
shall be glad to be allowed to recommend such an one to your notice. W e are 
now building, with a view of carrying out niore fully the plan of industrial 
training, and hope by and bye to turn out many useful members of society, 
when your assistance to spread them over the CQun^fy will be highly ac- 
ceptfible. 

ham, Sir, See, 

(^Signed) II. Gari.am>. 

The absolute so much felt in this country, of practical 

instructors for agricultural districts seems to be ably met in 
France, by the establishment of schools for the especial purpose; 
to which the President alludes in his last Address : — 

The posicive information acquu’cd in agricultural matters is disseminated 
amongst the youngest classes of the population by means of regional scitoolsatid 
model farms; and amongst the agriculturists themselves, by the publication of 
reports emanating from iheii best capable of giving them. 

It has occurred to me that the schools in Union-housed might 
be made available for this*.object. 

In the formation of agricultural industrial schools, it appears 
to me that a hint may be taken 1&*om the following extract 
from the Times newspaper. The labourer mentioned means 
just the sort of man 1 have been supposir^; and I really can 
see no reason why fhe boys should not work all the half-day 
instead of only three hours, nor v\%y schools should invariably 
commence at nine, full three hours after the labourer’^, lilo 
begins. t If agricultural ^schools were •opened at six and 
worked till nine,* there would still be three-quarters of the 
day which the elder child might spend in agricultural labour, 

C ; 

♦The Finchley Manuals (cheap puUications) may he found useful to •persons 
of wtablishing industrial occupations in connexion with their schools. 

T The school hours are mostly from 9 to 12, and from 2 to 4 in winter, and 2 to 
5 in summer, with holiday on Saturday. These 1 consider the proper hours, but 
nna sometimes that the afternoon school is only from 2 to 4 all the year round. 
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without loss to his school education^ while the younger children 
might he kept till later. 

The extract is as follows : — 

“ We saw on Lord Hathcrlon’s farm atTeddesley a singular and interesting 
experiment in operation, for rising the industrial habits of the agricultural 
labourer, and dispensing as much as possible, except during harv.est-time, 
with the employment ofrwom^n in the fields. About 30 boys between tlie 
ages of 10 and 14 were busily at work, collecting arfH throwing into a cart, 
w'hich preceded them, all the largo #stones lying on the surface of a piece of 
ploughed hind. A labourer rather advanced in years moved among them and 
watched how they w'orked. It was hi^duty to show them the quickesit, easic^ 
and best way of doingtwhatever they we«e required to do ; to make them w ork 
systematically, and to punish them if theyfjuarrelled or otherwise misconducted 
themselves. His practical teaching appeared to be corii^letcI)^successful, and 
he seemed to be not a little proud of his agricultural school. Master and 
scholars worked together at all light operations, such as picking couch-grass 
and stones, hand-weeding, hoeing turnips, cariY>ts, or rnangold-wurzel, or 
making hay. They have implements suited ^o their a^e, and “ do theif work 
excellently, taking a great interest in what%equires skill, and showing a strong 
spirit of emulation.” They W'ork the same number ^f hours as the men, but 
are said not to be fatigued thereby, “ as they^*play about, and are full of cheer- 
fulness on their way home at night.” They receive 6c/. a day each, at which 
rate their labour is con|idercd very profitable, and the neighbouring farrners, 
as soon as they have completed their course of education in idUustrial haoits, 
are only too glad to ernplcy such expert and w^ell-disciplined workers. The 
3s. carried home weekly to his mother by cacM boy are considered by her far 
more profitable than the 9c/. or 10c/. a day earned by her own work in the 
field ; and, while her son is preserved from idleness at th^t period of life w hen 
he is most exposed to its pernicious influence, she is able to remain at home 
attending to her household duties, and carrying out the small but important 
economies of a labourer’s cottage. Lord Hatherton has, vve understand, 
adopted this system from the example of the Duke of Bedford, who employs 
two sets of 30 boys each at Woburn.” • • 

Should this ])lan prove impracticable, then, as at Burgh 
and Saffron Walden, it would be better t« obtain land close 
to the school, and employ the boys uporv it. ^ If skilfully 
managefl, it might be^made very productive and profitable; 
and your Lordships’ recent decision respecting grants for tools 
will smooth many difficulties. In proof of the advantages that 
might be hoped, I adduce •the following exti*acts from former 
Reports of Her Majesty’s Inspectors. I may add that the 
soil from the offices, •now mostly wasj^cd, might be advantage- 
ously employed in any such schc^L • 

. “ I met with a shoemaker in Kent, who from a quarter of an acre had 

received 10/. 

“ I found that one boy gt Tunbridge Wejjs had made from the 20th part of 
an acre 2/. 12^. profit in a year, deducting all expenses.* In a Union in Bast 
Kent, which during the year had never more than 45 inmates in it, and conse- 
quently not more than 10 or 12 boys able to work, 450 sacks of potatoes had 
. J)ecn raised in the course of the year: after supplying all the inmates with * 
vegetables, the remainder had been sold fqr 7^/. 

“ The vegetable produce is likewise very much understated in my estiihate : 
the owners of many an allotment garden w'ould refuse to sell the produce of 
half an acre for 25/. 

The introduction of agricultural training has been everywhere iiltended by 
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a marked improvement in the aj:^earance and bodily vigour of the boys, and 
their progress in their studies, so far from being retarded by it, has been gene- 
rally promoted, notwithstanding the reduction in the number of hours devoted 
to school instruction.*^ * 

In parishes where the inhabitants are sea-going people, I 
should recommend an old sailor instead of a labourer, and a 
mast te be fitted up in the playground, and that the children be 
taught all the mysteries of Knotting, iietting, rigging, &c., with 
the gymnastics of a seaman’s life, ^s far as can be taught on land. 

it has appeared to me that youths educated at Gi*eenwich 
Hospital would make very serviceable masters for such schools. 
The thorough education whiqh* th^y'^receive tlierc would amply 
fit them to sustain the duties of schoolmaster in every respect ; 
and it should be borne in mind that the recent Act of Parlia- 
ment will render it necessary for every sea-faring man to be 
much better taught than has hitherto been the case. 

Many of the ^ildren, 1 i\m informed, educated in charity 
and National schqpls along the coast, having entered the 
Merchant Service, have been promoted to situations of trust 
and confidence— ras, to be mates and masters of small vessels. 
How impoctant it is that these should «be well instructed 
appears from the following extract fipm a speech by Mr. 
Labouchere : — ’ 

As the law now stands, wc would say to those of our shipownmg friends, 
and whose trade is ttj be shipowners, who hold like opinions with our own as 
to the impolicy of the repeal, it is folly now' to repine, and gi*eater folly to 
stand with folded arms, and allow' others to monopolize our carrying trade with- 
out even an attempt at competition. They must suit themselves to the altered 
state of our maritime laws — have vessels with the greatest capacity to the least 
register to/mage consistent with shfety and sailing properties — have them com- 
manded by men who are not merely seamen and navigators, but something 
more — men* of business ; and, above all, by men of sobriety, steadiness, and 
exemplary moral charaAcr, and who, by example and precept, will instil good 
moral principles * into those under them, both at sea and, if possible, on shore. 
These points are of the most vital importance in our competition w^th foreign 
powers, and, if attended to, wiU, combined with tlie acknowledged energy of 
the English character, overcome many difficulties.*' That was,, exactly w hat 
he (Mr. Labouchere) has ventured to state would be the case ; and he ex- 
pressed his belief that those evils which were really ruining our mercantile 
marine — viz., the want of discipline, and the want so f proper qualifications in 
the commanders, would disappear in a great degree w jien our,^shipow ners should 
be exposed to competition ; fol that they would then earnestly betake tliem- 
selves to placing their ships in a combtiqn fit to compete with any other ships 
in the world.** 

It cannot be doubted that much of the losses at sea i;vould 
be avoided, if tke men wdfe better educated than they are at 
present ; there would be much less drunkenness, much better 
consequent discipline and order ; and, on going into foreign 
parts, the sailor would learn to take a more intelligent view 
of the peculiarities and advu.ntages of the countries he visits. 

* ITie small pamphlet, ** District Farm Schools," by J. C. Symons, Esq, — (Clowes, 

1850) — may be most usefblly consulted. Nowell's Manual of Field Gardening, or 
Belgian Agriculture explained,"— (Simpkin and Marshall)— is recommended also. 
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On board ship, too, in long voyages, I am informed much 
work is often set merely to keep the men occupied, which, were 
the sailor educated to employ his leisure properly, would be 
unnecessary. Ships ought to be bound to carry libraries. 

This mention of libraries leads me to another cause of the 
indifference of parents, of the working classes, to education. 
They have scarcely any (Opportunities of enjoying reading, even 
if they have been well enough educated to appreciate it. 
There ^re few villages ii^ which there are any lending libra- 
ries, fewer still ^vhere the number of books is sufficient^ 
great, and still fewer where there;is enough variety of subject. 
The libraries, such as they arc, mostly contuin otily religious 
works, very good in themselves, but not so interesting as to 
engage the attention of the general body of readers. A more 
varied range of knowledge is desira]ple. « 

In the West Walton school the«clergyman has succeeded in 
attracting his scholars by lending them th(^‘ Illustrated News’ 
every week (an advantage which ii| seized with great avidity), 
and perhaps no more effectual w^ could be followed to awaken 
the children’s attefttiOn, and to afford them amuseasent as well 
as instruction. It ;is true sometimes there are matters in 
the paper I don’t quite like, and scfrnetimes they are treated 
in a way I don’t qMite approve,” said he ; “ but then I merely 
take the paper and explain to them my vieV, and tell them 
what I think of tho*matter ; and I don’t find any harm result.” 
It is by such liberal confidence that children and their parents 
m^^ be won to virtue. 

I have thought that, if a practice were made of •granting 
certificates to children on their leaving school, stating their 
age at the time, the c^ss they were in, the amount of their 
knowledge, and their general character whil^ at ^chool, signed 
by the flergyman and managers, the parents might be more 
anxious about sending tnem to schook, and retaining them there 
to an oldeT age. 

Respecting the suggestion that boys educated in the Green- 
wich Hospital SchooK might be usefully employed as masters of 
schools in seaport towns, I made an application t(f the Rev. J. 
Hill, the Principal, and paid % very agreeable visit to that 
noble establishment. There are at present in the schools 17 
pupil- teachers, who, with the advantages they receive, and 
the attention that isf paid to them, cannot ^il to make first- 
rate masters for the nautical labouring class. I am informed 
that the number of pupil-teachers might be increased, but it 
•is feared they would not obtain employment. I think, in the* 
present dearth of good teacher^ in our seaport towns, with 
ability to teach those especial branches of Knowledge most 
wanted, no fears need be entertained upon that point. 

The Greenwich Hospital Schools should be more known than 
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are. They consist of nautical upper and lower school ; 
contain 800 boys, whose fathers must have been connected 
with a sea life; and are most admirably manned. A detailed 
account of these schools will be found in thq Bev. H. Moseley's 
Report to the Admiralty. * 

There are two schools to which I refer with peculiar 
pleasure, — the boyi^’ training-school at Norwich, and the boys’ 
school at Ely, both of whi^ have been entirely remodelled 
since my first visit.* The former has been at worj^^nearly a 
j^ear, with great success, under, a v5ry able and conscientious 
master, in whom the managers put great chnfidence, which I 
feel is by nQ means misplaced. The schools are both organized 
on the same model, but in Norwich there are such improve- 
ments as the lengthened experience of its able superintendent, 
the Rev. A. B. Power, who has laboured in the institution with 
the greatest zeal and intelligence, suggested to his observation. 

On referring to my reports, I find that there are 4*2 masters 
and 22 mistresses whose competency for keeping schools is not 
commendable. ,Of these, several would be fair teachers, per- 
haps, in sdiUations more,, fitted for them, tSome of them have 
schools above their physical powers, and with more children 
than can be managed s^acccssfully without a thorough good 
system. Some of them ^mssess intellectual powers of a fair 
order, but this aamc want of systematic training spoils all 
their labour. In many instances, howevqr,, they are totally 
incompetent, and, both morally and intellectually, unfit to be 
teachers of youth. 

There are four or fivc'of the mistresses who are deaf. I 
cannot imagine a more unfortunate infirmity, except only 
blindness, for a teacher. There is one also who cannot write. 
Many are also weakly in frame and general health, and some 
have so overworked themselves, in their zeal to render their 
schools efficient, as to be. at length obliged to retire. I much 
regret this to be the case with the admirable teacher of the 
Chelmsford Girls’ School. The exertions required of many of 
the mistresses of infants’ schools are such as few women are phy- 
sically equal to ] and, if want of system bp combined with inef- 
ficient apparatus,, a lar^e gallery, and no class-room for the 
mere babies, — with too many children, and no, or very little, 
extra assistance, — I tremble for the health of the poor teacher, 
and am often inclined to bjp-mc the want pf consideration of the 
managers, rathe? than the want of success of the object of their 
complaint. I am quite convinced that no mistress can w^ell 
work more than from 80 to 100 children, and that no gallery 
ought to be constructed for more than that number. . There 
are galleries made to hold ibO. 

One cause of the inefficiency of masters is their poverty. 

♦ Appendix a detailed account of theee Schools. 
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Hence they get embarrassed in circumstances ; and I have found 
managers paying them so much per week, and devoting the rest 
to their creditors. In one instance a master was retained in 
the school, though not acceptable to the managers, simply for 
this cause ; in another, • the master was going through the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court at the time of my visit. 

The rather exaggerated notions which have been gainilig 
ground, as to the necessity of masters apf)earing respectable, 
and thQ youth and inexperience of teachers just released from 
the restraints of a trainifig-school, and unacquainted with the 
value of money, •may in ^me respects account for this dcfeA. 

I cannot but think, howevef, that a master^is often placed in 
circumstances demanding charitable construction. Starting at 
first with exhausted finances, and with little funds to come in 
for some time, he almost unavoidably gets into debt ; and this 
occurs at a period when the expense or moving and new furni- 
ture falls heavy upon him. T8 a man so circumstanced a 
house is an inconvenience, and thus often^the houses built for 
teachers’ residences are unoccupied, or else (and this is an 
advantage) let to^tl^er persons.' * 

There are various ways in which fnasters* and r^istresses are 
remunerated. The general custom^ is to give them a certain 
fixed sum, and allow them to collect and receive the pence of 
the scholars. In some cases they do not rqpeive the whole of 
the pence, which are paid to the managers of the school, and 
then they receive a gratuity for every addition beyond a cer- 
tain number of scholars. Thus, suppose the number in at- 
tendance average 60, and increase to 70, the mastqr receives 
an additional 5/. ; if the number increase to 80, 10/. ; and so on. 
In one school the master receives D. a month for every scholar, 
for 11 months in the year. • 

By tjiese methods the master is stimulated t^ exertion, and 
I think them better lAian a fixed payment, or than allowing 
him to ti^ist solely to the children’s pence ; as, in the* one case, 
he is apt to become idle and indifferent, and in the other may 
be borne down by lys povCrty of circumstances. There should 
be a fixed sum to secure a good master, and an uncertain sum 
to keep hin^ good.* I am gratifiechto find that in some cases, 
where a schom has been vaiy* successful, * the managers have 
made additional gratuities to their teachers. 

The income from the children’s pence varies much both in 
amount and in manner of collection. A pe»ny, twopence, and 
sometimes threepence a week is the payment of all the scholars ; 
exceptions being made by the managers in cases of extremg 
poverty. • 

Sometimes the payments vary according to the class of the 
scholars, i. e.^ whether farmers’ or labourers’ sons ; sometimes 
according to the subjects taught, as simple reading, &c., a 
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penny ; geography, writing, &c., threepence or more. Some- 
times there are quarterly scholars, the sons of farmci's, &c. ; 
the rest of the children paying* weekly. 

I have recommended a uniform charge of twopence a week 
for each child, except where there are two in one family, and 
then a penny for the second child ; each scholar to be instructed 
in the subjects which it is capable of Aastering. And I sug- 
gested that the farmci's, &c., whorsend their sons, shall become 
subscribers to the scliools, instead of c making additional pay- 
iimmts for their children. , 

It is objected (I think, witlrout I'lCason) that twopence is too 
high a fee. ’if a jjarent has only one child, he can well afford 
twopence for a good education to his son. The principle of 
self-denial must be carried out to make education valuable ; 
and, if a parent has so little regard for instruction as not to 
deny himself this small sunvto educate his child, we may be 
5\Jmost morally certaUt that the care and pains taken with the boy 
will be throw n away ; and I fully believe it is the neglect of 
this principle of self-abnegation which so often renders all 
eleemosynary' education ineffectual, as an Inspector has fre- 
quent occasion to note that a low* paying s'^hool is a bad school, 
whatever pains be taken td^make it otherwise. In such schools 
the pupils are mostly wanting in punctuality. At Winterton 
a good plan has b??cn adopted to produce regularity of attend- 
ance. The school fee is 2cf. a week ; but, if the parents choose 
to pay Is. 6d. quarterly, at the beginning, they are allow^ed 
to do so ; and, when they hqA^e once paid the money, tlicy take 
care the children have the money’s worth. 

In one parish the weekly offertory supplies the funds requi- 
site for^the school. 

Very frequcvntly . a great deal more might be effected in 
schools, if the managers and masters had more faith.* 1 hey 
would be glad that the school should prosper, but doubt their 
success. If they would only boldly set to w^ork, they w^ould 
succeed. Liike Esther, they .should ss*y, ‘‘ If I perish, I perish.” 
But, when such undertakings arc commenced in faith, God 
makes them to prosper. ^ ^ 

I have insisted upon discipline as a most im]X)rtant branch 
of education for the working classes. A man without discipline 
is unfitted to live in the world as a subordinate. Prompt obe- 
dience to orders, ^ facility to understand them, and a readiness 
in execution, form a main part of the character of a labourer in 
whatever station he may be placed. With discipline arc combined 
alHhe minor moralities — cleanliness, self-respect, and consequent 
respect for others placed by God in higher positions — general 
attention to duties — that comclincs.s, cheerfulness and tidiness 
which constitute a good member of society — and in no station 
of life are to be compensa\|;d for by talents however exalted, 
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or acquirements however varied, still less in that of the 
labourer. 

I have again to complain that certificated teachers are found in 
small schools, and that tl^ere is great deficiency of certificated 
teachers in large towns with large schools. The master at one 
of the schools, beings totally incompetent, was elected because 
he professed to have a kftowlcdge qi L«atin-«~a subject in which 
the children never needed tq oe instructed. I nad occasion, 
lately, tb examine a man^who made a like profession, and who 
could not constrq^ a single sentence of the Delectus decentlyji 
Decayed clerks, old soldiery, and broken farmers make bad 
schoolmasters; and I am strongly of opiniorf that^it is often a 
positive evil to send a mistress anywhere simply for a month’s 
training, as she only acquires confused ideas, which she cannot 
bring into practice, and which hinder l\cr from forming and 
working upon a system of her owi». Nothing can be worse for 
a school than constant change of masters, gyid I do not see how 
this is to be remedied. There arq two schools in the district 
that have had three masters in the year. • 

The rooms are ^mbtimes too over^crowded by scholars. ’No 
master can be expected to do his duty properly when this is the 
case. Pupils are often too numero for the teacher. There 
are 300 boys in one school at Bury, with one master and an 
assistant. * 

On the other iiand, the staff is sometimes too large, as at 
Cbesterford, Witham, and Thorney. Masters often attempt too 
difficult subjects for their boys ; and many masters are too young. 
Masters arc sometimes employed in duties other tttan those 
actually pertaining to their schools, such as taking the school 
pence, and clothing-club money ; which employments I consider 
to be objectionable during school hours, on^ large school, 
the maStcr occupied nearly two hours in this labour, while I 
was present, one Monday. I have often to lament that schools 
erected af great cost are suffered to become comparatively use- 
less, from deficiency in trifles which 10/. or 15/. would supply, 
such as maps, black-boards, easels, window-blinds. It seems 
to me also, ^hat, as under certain ^circumstances free grants 
of books and apparatus are m^de to the ^vorkliouse schools, 
where children are taught whom the labourer pays rates to 
supwrt, so, in parishes under peculiar difficulties, free grants 
might advantageously be made als© to those^ schools in which 
the labourer's own child is instructed. A free grant of books 
is sometimes all that is needed to set a school up, and render 
• it really efficient. 

Th^re should invariably be a class-room for an infants’ 
school. Teachers ordinarily do not sufficiently care for their 
health by taking exercise, and having their rooms always well 
ventilated. Generally the ventilators of rooms are not nearly 
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large enough ; and 1 h?ivp abjjerved that, in high pointed roofs, 
if the ventilators are not near the top, the effect is imperfect ; 
the foul air seeming to accumulate in the upper space. 

There is one advantage of large airy rooms not so much con- 
sidered as it deserves to be, viz., the benefit to the health of the 
children. The Rev. the Superintendent of the Norwich schools 
tells me, that, when the children arp promoted to the girls* 
school, a large airy ‘room, he* perceives in a little time a great 
improvement in their physical Condition, which he at;tributcs 
to its good ventilation. ^ 

It is an advantage of the Jiispector's visit that the schools 
get cleaned up, and the building.'^f repaired. I have also often 
observed, on the occasion of my visit, new sets of books, obvi- 
ously introduced for the first time. 

I must enter an annual protest against diamond-latticed 
windbws, the effect of wdiich is always unpleasant after a lapse 
of some time in the school. Tiarge windows, with square panes 
of glass, give the m^st cheerful light, and conduce best to ven- 
tilation. 

In regard to the examination of pupil-teachers, a very im- 
portant alteration has bceti made, both in the subjects, and in 
the method of examination. In the latter, the change consists 
of assembling all the pupil-teachers of the neighbourhood, in 
some large cent?;al premises, and examining them altogether. 
By this arrangement a greater stimulus is afforded to the ap- 
prentices, with better opportunities of making the most of the 
various suggestions which the Inspector is called upon to offer. 
The schpois, also, are in.spected more leisurely, and the In- 
spector has more time to complete and strengthen his iinjires- 
sions concerning them. 

In regard to the alteration in the subjects, I must observe 
that, at the optioit of the candidate, Euclid (three bogks, well 
done) may be substituted for mechanios, and mensuration, and 
algebra, to the great satislact ion of both managers an^l teachers, 
as Euclid is at once more easy actually to get up, and more 
really useful as apart of the syst<5m of mental training. In 
religious subjects also, I have been enabled to confine and limit 
the vagueness of former years, by proposing a scheme of instruc- 
tion, which has met with thef a^^probation of the clergy and 
managers of the schools of my district, and, where followed, has 
been attended with the happiest results. It is objected that the 
scheme is too expensive ; Imt, when we consider that the Scrip- 
tures form, after all, almost the sole knowledge in which any 
^ of the pupil-teachers have been really instructed, from two years 
old to 17 and 18, and when it is found that the little haydbookT 
of Nichols, “ Help to the Reading of the Scriptures,’* is the 
one proposed to be used, 1 trust that those who arc alarmed, — 
and 1 have only had one objection made, — will see that more is 
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not demanded of the apprentices ^han tl^ey ^re fully capable 
of, if they only work reasonably and systematically ; and, 
without working bard and without system, they will, in any 
case, ]ie unable to maintain their position. In some places, I 
fear, a sort of dilettante-i%m prevails in respect to pupil teachers. 
This, however, will never do. They must learn that it is 
work, — hard actuak mental labour, — to wlpch they must apply 
themselves during the hour and d half when they are receiving 
instruction ; and the masters ^d mistresses, also, must remember 
that it is not merely the thing taught, but the system of teacli- 
ing it, which will effect successful results. 

The plan of religious instructfon for pupil-teachers in this 
district is, therefore, as follows : — 

In the first year, the Gospels and Acts, with the morning and 
evening services of the Prayer Book. ^ 

In the second year, the Pentatelich^ with the Offices of the 
Church. 

In the third year, the historical bgoks, fi?)m Joshua to Esther, 
and the first 19 Articles, with scripture proofs. 

In the fourth y^r, the Epistles of St. Paul* wit^ the remain- 
ing Articles and proofs. 

In the fifth year, 'the prophetical books, with the history of 
the Liturgy. * 

Thus, in five years of apprenticeship, tlic youth will haye 
gone through a. complete cycle of biblical knowledge, as well as 
churchmanship. 

Should this scheme be found, aftei; practical experience, to 
be of too extensive a nature, it will still be optional, to reduce 
it, but I must hope it will be given a fair trial. It would be 
exceedingly objectionable to propose too low a standard of 
qualifications, especially as the next batch of pupil- teachers, on 
their entrance to their duties, will probably pbssess a higher 
intellectual qualificatibn than the present ones ; and, as far as at 
present worked, the scheme has answered exceedingly well, as 
I have found, especially at the Norwich model school. 

In girls’ schools J have proposed that a method of cutting- 
out should \jp taught on sy stem.* It is the sort of mathematics 
of a girl’s education. “ The Seitlpstrcsg ” (Caines, Halkin- 
street) is the book I have recommended. Model drawing may 
be taught, from Kenworthy s models ; there are 16 models 
price 1/. L*., and Miss H. Bolton’s book (Groom bridge). 

In the pupil-teacners’ papers, grammar appears to be gene- 
rally defective ; geographical knowledge is much improved, and 
improving. J'he history of England is mostly defective. Thedravv 
ing of maps is beginning to be practised ; other drawing not^so. 

♦ Female Pupil Teachers should also make a shirt each ylhr, for the Inspector’s 
examination. 
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In some cases the masters* and mistresses have been unable 
to carry on their pupil- teacher apprentices, and in consequence 
the inaentures have been necessarily cancelled. 

There are three schools where the mistresses’ acquirements arc 
not of quite the requisite standard, but where the pupil- teachers 
haye been continued in consequence of the excellent character 
of the school, and tlic; good iqjfluence tbe inStress possesses over 
the disposition and character of h^r apprentices. In such cases 
the clergy are answerable for the int^lcctual instruction of the 
pfgpil-teachcrs, and in no instan«e has it becy otherwise than 
very well done. , * * * 

I am gladmgain*to bear testimony to the excellent conduct 
and character of all the pupil- teachers of the district. "I'here 
have been only t^vo or three at all found fault w^ith, and these 
only in trivial matters ; and I cannot say there is any one of 
them of whom I augur any bait the happiest results from their 
training and their l^nowledge ; and every successive year only 
increases the conviction of myself, with all the managers and 
clergy, that the, pupil- teacher system was one of the most 
valuable indentions, for iti^pur|)ose, that evdi' was devised. 

The papers of the pupil-teachers arc oQ:en better than those 
of the masters w’ho profes% to teach them. Tliis I attril)ute to 
the clerg3% w'ho probably find the seed sown on the one soil more 
fructuous than ofi the other. I think it advisable not to 
apprentice as pupil-teachers tw^o brothers, , or a brother and 
sister, in the same school ; as want of emulation results from 
such arrangement. I think^ also, it is better not to apj)rcnticc 
a bo3' or *girl to their own j)arent. In agricultural i)arishes 
the female candidates are almost invariably superior to the boys. 

There are not many of the pupil-teachers who learn musical 
instruments, but iq one school I observed that they learned the 
accordion, which appeared to be an cas^" instrument^ chea]> 
and useful. 

There is a subject to which I would allude with thfi greatest 
delicacy, and in which I hope not to misunderstood. I have, 
even from the commencement of my working as Her Majesty’s 
Inspector, been thoroughl;]^ impressed with.the opinion, which 
each subsequent year only inory fully has strengthened, that it 
would be a great step towards th(f advancement of education, if 

f ood model schools for the working classes were attached tg the 
Jniversities, in which studcgits for orders might have an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring that practical experience of school-keeping, 
which will so much aid them as ministers, and the want of 
nvhich so many clergymen often most feelingly lament. 

*The friends of education in Cambridge nave laboured hard 
to establish and support schools in King-street, Uarnwell, and 
St. Paul’s, and with a success of which thej^ are justly entitled 
to be proud, as the schools are above the average. I think, 
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however, they miss much of being excellent as their situation 
demands. They ought to be in every respect normal schools ; 
and to be provided with the best masters and mistresses.* All 
the improved methods of teaching should be introduced ; every 
necessary article of apparatus and books should be supplied ; 
and the different systems of instruction should be well worked 
out ; and the fittiiags, desks, galleries, warming, ventilation, 
lighting, &c., practically exemplified ; so fhat members of the 
university should be able to^go down to their parishes; with 
the fulf knowledge requisite to plan and build, if necessary, — 
or, if they find r#oms buijjt, tRqp to fit them up most econonTl’- 
cally, — what books &c. to supply, and how to teach the various 
subjects of instruction in a parochial school.*" ^ 

Among the other duties of the year, must be mentioned the 
examination of the notes of a lesson of the Christmas and 
Easter candidates for certificates^* Appended to this Report 
will be found some of the papbrs, ivhich 1 have had copied 
for the purpose, both as proofs of w'hat ie done by the candi- 
dates, and as examples of what is» intended, by the notes of a 
lesson on which there is at present much dciubt iit the minds 
both of managers*^ arid teachers. The last three ^i'ere written 
by females, and are very creditable. ( Vide Appendix J?.) 

1 have also appended some extracts from my Diaries relative 
to matters which require especial notice. ( Vide Appendix (7.) 

During the year commencing on the 1st of November 1849, 
and ending the ist'of November 1850, I have travelled 4,324 
miles ; inspected 78 boys’ schools, 65 girls’ schools, 110 infant 
and mixed schools ; making a total of 253 schools inspected ; 
the total number of children in the schools, at the time of in- 
spection, was 19,432. 

I must express, in conclusion, my obligations to the*clergy 
for the^r uniform kindness and hospitality, and also an opinion 
that, on the whole, ed ideation is on the advance in this district. 

I have the*honor to be, &c., * 

M. Mitchell. 

To the liight Honorable • 

The Lords of the Corrihuittee of Council on Education. 

* 1 say this without lutending to cast the* least rejection upon the present 
teachers in these schools. ^ • 
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APPENDIX (A). 

The following is my Report on the school at Ely : — . 

The school at £)ly has been entirely ncwl}^ fitted, and the arrangements 
have been made with very great attention to accuracy of detail. The room is 
52*feet (> in. long, and 21 feet 4 in. broad. The plans would have been more 
complete if the room ha«l been mueh longer, atiu only 18 feet wide, to allow 
of a single arrangement of classes for 98 boys; or 26 feet broad, to allow of 
the double arrangement for 192 boys; ana if the stove had been in the centre 
of the room, and thus space allowed for^a galfcry. There is a recess in each 
wThdow, of 3 feet dcey). The entrance dopr is awkwardly situated. The 
room is lofty. The desks are in parallek rows, and will accommodate 150 
children, in 6 groups 3 desks each. The groups are divided by curtains. 
Each desk and seat is moveable, and costs '2^s. At Wishcach exactly the 
same sort cost only 1/. They are made of American birch, with iron standards, 
and graduated to suit the size of the children ; the desk nearest the w-all being 
the highest. Behind the seats are the hatpegs on the w’all. Perhaps the 
desks would have been all the better if there had been a second ledge for the 
books and slates not in actual use. There are 4, there ought to be 8, inkstands 
in each desk. Each desk is 10:V tq 11 feet long, and holds 8 boys. The school 
is well supplied with maps. Easels of the best construction and good height, 
and blackboartis for ^-ach class. The easels cost lls. each, and the crossbar 
at the top is uSfed to hang the maips on. B represents Ismail table pegged to 
the easel as a stand for the models for drawing, ^f which a set has been 
procured from Mr. Ken worthy, itt a cost of ]/. Is. 1 here arc 16, and the boys 
are to draw in plain copybooks, tvith two pencils, H. and B.B. 

There is a clock. ^ 

The master was trained at Battersea. The boys buy their owm books — a 
list is subjoined of those used in each class. I doubt mysclf whether this is a 
good plan, as the books, in my opinion, should belong to the school, and the 
boys might be encouraged to buy such books as are useful, or as they had to 
learn from home, or might subscribe to increase a lending library. 

A lending library is about to be established in the school. There are three 
pupil-teac hers, ^nd a fourth is now a candidate. “ Reading Disentangled ” is 
used for the lower classes. Writing is taught from copyslips and the blackboard. 

The fbllowing is a list of the maps : — 

Europe, Asii, Ncfrth and South America, Africa, England,!,, 

Ireland, Scotland, The World, 2. * / large. 

Palestine. 3 smaller Palestine. 

St. Paul’s Travels. ‘ 

2 Johnson’s Illustrations of Natural Philosophy* 

2 Sections of Steam-engines. ^ 

Willow wands are used for pointers, being lighter than wood. The cur- 
tains are of green moreen, and ^ost with the rods ab6‘ut 1/. ekbh. Each class 
has its own time-table afKxed to the w^ajl, and the general routine of the w hole 
school is placed over the stove. * 

Seventy of the boys are clothed in blue jackets and corduroy trowsers. with 
caps. ' 

The offices might br improved ;^thcy are necessarfiy very confined, as there 
is not space enough, and a playground is much needed. 

It would be very desirable if an infant-school could be raised in the town, 
ms the boys come to the jiresent school now in a very unprepared state. 

^he master is remunerated in a curious manner — he receives a slvHing a* 
month for each boy in actual attendance for 11 months in the year. 

A frequent inspection of this school, at spare times when in the neighbour- 
hood, convinces me it is going on very successfully, and the subscribers affirm 
that the very countenances of the boys are altered for the better. 

It is entirely a free school. 
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I include the following list of books and«rulcs as a useful guide to school- 
managers, who often request advice on the Subject. 

RJuY BOYS^ UAtlONAL. SCHOOJ.. 

The Committee have obtained another supply of books for the purpose ol’ 
enabling the boys to prepare lessons at home for the succeeding morning. 

“ Each boy is required to pro fide himself with the necessary books and slate 
for the class to w' hi ch he belongs, at the prices marked against them, whiih 
are about half as much as he would have to pay if he bought them at a shop? 

The books must be broughtfevery niornyig in a satc4iel or bag, which should 
be 10 inches by 8 inches. ^ 

“ It will be seen that a boy need only, upon promotion from one class to 
another, change his Reading Bt^k. . 

The boys belonpng to the four ^st classes will also be expected to 
purchase Bibles (10<i. each) and Brtycr lk>oks (4^/. each). 

Other necessary books w ill be provided by the Commtttec.’** 

December^ 1850, ( Signed) Thomas Bettox, Master'. 


♦Skvejjth and Eioiith Classes. 


s. d. 

*)-Rcading Book, No. 1 . • • . 0 1 

Slate 0 4 

Pencil-case 00^ 


0 

♦Fifth Class. 

s. d. 

Arithmetic . . . • 04 

-f-Reading Book, No. 2. • ...04 

Slate 0 4i 

Pencil-casd • . .0 0^ 


1 0^ 


tSixTH Class, 

s. <f. 

Grammar (Reid’s) . , , . . o 2 

Arithmetic . . .*«•• . . 04 

fRt'ading Book, No. 2 . . , ,04 

Slate ..04 

Pencil-case . 0 OJ 


1 2^ 


{Thiri^ Atrx ) Fourth Classes. 

FaiiU and Duty (S. P. C. K.) . . 

Gnimmar (Reid’s) 

/mthmetic 

t Reading Hook, No. 3 . . . , 

Slate . . .• 

Pejch-case 

Copybook 


• ^ 

Fjb.‘<t and Second Classes, 

Proph^ies TNo. 169, S. P. C. K.) , 

Faith and l>uty 

Grammar (Reid’s) 

Anihmetic . . * 

History of F.ngland (S. P.C. K ) . 
tUeadiug Book, No. 4 . . . . 

Slate 

Pencil-case 

Cop>book , 


t. 

rf. 

0 •! 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

04^ 

0 

2 

1 

9f 

f. 

d. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

Ok 

0 

2 

2 

Hi 


The Central Model Boys’ School at Norw ich had been for a long time con- 
sidered ill-adapted, both in size and fittings, for its position ; steps wertFtherc- 
ford^taken, last year, to put it on a better footing, and t!* § ie A. B. Power, 

the Superifttendent, having interested himself much in obtaining the necessary 
funds, and having examined various other schools, and particularly thdt at Ely, 
then newly finished, proceeded, in the course of the suhamcr, to make the 
alterations. 'J'he room has been very much enlarged, and is now' 84 feet long, 
by 30 feet broad, and 20 in heigfit. It is lighted by four windows on the 
south side, one on the weSt, and one on the east, and also by large skylights. 
Ample provision Jjas becn.madc for the ventilation, and successfully, as far as 
it has been tried. The entrance is by two ddbrs, at ^ach side of the west 
window, this end being in the Tudor s4yl?, w ith some architectural pretensions. 
A screen separates the closets for hats and cloaks from the school-room. A 
gallery^ at the.far end, will hold, sitting, 100 boys. It is 19 feet 4 inches 
wide, the scats being 16 feq^ long, and two a(^ts, each 20 Ruches w ide ; and the 

* The Committee provide Sheet Rending Lessors and “ Reading I^isentangled** 
for these classes. 

t These are the Irish Reading Books. 

* X The iUommitteo proTide “New Testaments,” “ Parables,” “ Miracles,” aifi 
“ Catechisms.” 

§ “ Davys’ Histories of England ” are provided for these classes. 

The Committee have provided Maps and other apparatus for the general ttse of 
the school. 

No. 488, Sunday Exercises,” and No. 20G, “ Catechism,” with S. S. References, 
might be usefully added (from S, P. C. K.). 
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rest of that end is occupied in two closets for books. There is a class-room, 
airy and well lighted, and fitted wiin a gallery to hold 50 boys. There are eight 
groups of desks, each three desks deep, each desk being 12 feet long,* for 
eight classes, each consisting of 24 boys, giving eight boys to each desk. Each 
group is in a single piece, and is moveable. They are placed down the sides 
of the room, and face inwards, and each groun is separated from the other by 
a flp*een moreen curtain, which runs upon an iron rod run into the wall, pro- 
jecting 8 feet into the room. The curtain may be drawn or withdrawn at 
pfeasure. There is also a large curtain of the |ame r.tuff, which separates the 
first and second group of desks aiwl the gallery from the rest of the school. 
This also is drawn at pleasure. There cfe two fire-places and two doors (one 
into the class-room and one into the playgrounc^) opposite to them. 'The play- 
(^ound is only a very small yard. Maps and books, and easels and black 
boards (one of each to each class), ara abundantly supplLd, and everything has 
been done in the best and most workmanlike manner. The desks and seats 
and easels are 8f Aindrican birch. 

The out-offices are good. 

The school will hold 198 boys seated at the desks, also 100 seated in the gal- 
lery, and 50 in the class-room, or about 350 boys in all. The efiect is striking 
and cReerful. Two hundred ancK thirty-five boys are already in attendance, to 
which there are five pupil-tcachdirs and two assistant-monitors. It is also 
attended by masters in casual training. As immense [)ains have been taken to 
render the place as perlect as possible, 1 have added a plan of the room, sec- 
tions of the desks and gallery, the form of the easels used, and master’s lesson- 
des)^, with the measurements, which may safely be adopted in other schools. 
In making th^e desks, attentiomnust be paid to the exact measures set down. 
If a plumb-line be let down from the desk, the seat should be placed exactly 
one inch beyond it; carpenteit generally place it two or three, I prefer, 
also, each desk and form in one piece, and thus three pieces (o Ibrm the group, 
which is too cumbers<ome if made all in one. There should be no lintel on the 
floor running parallel with the desks ; it is useless, and collects the dirt and dust. 

I have worked in the school every day for a week,' oA purpose to find out 
defects. Any discovered have been remedied in the annexed plans. They 
consist only in trifling alterations in the measureiiienls. 

The advantages of this plan are- — a gallery for gallery lessons, calculated to 
hold the tw:o divisions of the school, each of 100 boys, at separate times ; — the 
classes being of a size manageable by a pupil- teacher, the separation by the 
curtaii\^is almost as good as a class-room, without the evil of the absence of the 
master from the ^ain ^hool ; — the faces of the boys are all to the teacher, and 
his blacklxjard or map, and the syin|)athy of the eye is cultivated ;t>-thc boys 
may either sit at their desks, or stand behind the seats ; — the face of every boy 
is always to the centre of the room. 

In building a new room on a plot of ground of sufficient space, I w ould have 
omitted the fire-places, and supplied their place with stoves, fed by flues with 
cold air, or better with foul air draw'n from the d^oof, thus ventilating the 
room. I would have set the door at G close to the gallery, and placed the 
one at II opposite to it. and tines have been able to t)ring down all the groups 
of desks nearer to the entrance, and left the space for the gallery more open. 
The skylights are formed of large sheet-glass, and I like the effect. 

Arrangements are in progress to obtain for the masters and pupil-teachers of 
this, and other National Schools in Norwich, the benefit of instruction iR draw- 
ing gratuitously at tJte School of^Dcsign in that cify. To aid this plan, a set 
of models,! from Mr. Ken worthy, 16 in number, aud at a cost, packing in- 
cluded, of 1/. 4s., has been procured, which, with Miss Bolton’s book (Groom- 
bridge, price 6s.), or Mr. Butler Williams’s, will, I hope, secure good results. ^ 
* The schools at Wisbeach and Burnham are alreacfy fitted in this«manner* 
and those at Cambridge and West II am in jprog ress to be so. 

For the four lower classes 10 feet iu length is sufficient. 

f May be procured at 4, New King's Hoad, Chelsea. They are very useful, and cheap. 







. Curtains between the Groups of Desks. 
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APPENDIX (B). 

I 

Selections from Examination Papers written by Candidates at 

Christmas and Easter Examinations, • 

• * 

Sec. II., No. 1. David, yovngesPmn of Jesse — employment, as a shepherd 
— cvont3*of early youth, the lig)n and the bear — none too young to be good — 
all must make themselves useful — business of the lowest kind hohourable^f 
well performed — difference between •being a coward when duty requires 
courage, and boasting when there is nb danger — refusing Jp do wrong not 
cowardice — ways of showing courage when duty requires — meaning of moral 
courage — refusing to fight and being called a coward, because we believe it 
wrong, an illustration of moral courage — David*^ message to his brethren at 
the camp — patience under the unmerited rebuke of his brother — soft ^answer 
turneth — apply this to boys’ play — ruiTning into danger unnecessarily, 
wrong — history of Goliah and David — a ^ood man brave — modest assurance — 
impertinent self-confidence — ^fruits of trust in providence — men do not gain 
victories in their own strength — reason why<iod delivered Goliah into David’s 
hand^ — bodily enemies conquered, proofs that spiritual jsnemics may be — bad 
habits overcome — pr^ e , punished — secret of David’s * suc^ss — difference 
between self-confidence and consciousness *of the source of our strength — 
David’s persecutions aftei* so great services — apply New Testament teaching 
of unprofitable servants, doing well suffering^herefbre all that will live godly 
suffering persecution — David’s obedience to parents after this — true honour, 
humility — David’s exaltation — enmity of Saul — persec«tion of David — God’s 
kindness to David — David’s forbearance to Saul — good for evil — overcomes 
even Saul for a time— rib surety of unprincipled men. 

Sec. III., ^o. 2. Early mention of hoi'ses in sacred history — Egypt famous 
for them — descriptions of the horse from sacred scripture and ancient and 
profane writers — Homer’s mention of them— used for war — chariote principally 
— Egyptian tablets in which horses occurs in battle-pieces — sculptures of 
Nineveh — effects of climate on size and spirit — Shetland ponies — Arabs — 
horses of the Pampas — substitutes for the horse in high latitudes, thejdog and 
rein-deer — effects of training — docility of Arabian ste^^ds — Jheir swdftness and 
beauty — iinecdotes of some — effects of gentle treatment — sagacity of horses 
generally illustrated by aneWotes —various forms — cart-hoi*ses — racers — w'ar- 
horse — symjKithy with the battle — disused Var-horses excited by trumpet — 
various uses — racing, hunting, draught — peculiar treatment required for each 
— draught horses, slow and stroqg — swifter ones, object is speed, hence light- 
ness of form — efiect of’ harse’s taming on man's condition — -superior advantages 
derived from this animal’s use. 

Uavid^ No. 5^. \Vhos5 son, his early employment and courage, his trust in 
C^Iod and slaying the giant. Saul seeking to kill him* narrow escapes, return- 
ing good for evil. His love to Jont^tTian. Grief for the death of Saul and Jona- 
than . 

Kmg. By whom anointed, when, where, when he commenced his reign, 
reign very prosperous, hoty. His zeal for^God’s honour, his desire to build 
God an house, his delight in the service of God. His grievous fall, sincere 
repentance, his second sin, his punishment, rebellion of his son Absolam, his 
(leath. • 

Lessm,* God’s care of and notice of persons in humble employment. Pi?ty 
sometimes rewarded in this life, and sin not unfrequently punished. God’s 
providence in protecting those who trust in him. His mercy in sparing tliQ 
penitent. 
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Skc. 2. The heads of <a lesson on Jeroboam would naturally be the follow- 
ing. Those with (*) would be omitted to a lower class. 

1*. A very slight sketch of the harsh government at the end of Solomon’s 
reign. How this infliction was sent by God to punish the people for desiring 
a king. How Samuel’s description of their kings was exactly fulfilled. 

2. How to punish the sin committed by jQavid Jeroboam was raised up. 
How this fulfilled the declaration in the end oPithe Second Commandment, 

3. A sketch of the commencement of the RebeUion, carefully noting — 

(a) Rehoboanv’s foolish conduct. ' 

(fi) Its results. • 

(c)* God’s remembrance of the V>ath ho swareunto David, in preserv- 
ing to his house two tribes, < 

•'i4. A short account of the Jeroboam^s i eign^ particularly noticing — 

(«) His wicked conduct in phtting tip the images at Dan and Bethel . 

(a) Sp it shejy'cd distrust iri God’s direct promise (3) as breaking the 
Second Commandment, and so on. 

(b) How these images eventually became idols. 

Elizabethy whose daughter, succeeded whom, where, at what age, length 
of reigii, what great work completed in her reign, her part therein, her mode- 
ration, her love of science and dtscovery, her encouragement thereto, the 
number of eminent men/luring her reign, how to be accounted for, improve- 
ment of houses and dwellings, increase of education, and with it of comfort 
and civilized life. What possessiotis colonized, what called, why, by w^om ? 

Character, Mascnline mind, but vain; contrast, her bravery and presence of 
mincf, her shai*e in the death of Maiy and Essex, her di*ath, and nomination of 
successors. 

Lesson. Encouragement of science, commerce, and education produces great 
men, tends to national greatness^ comfort, peace, and prosperity. 

liuthy No, 3. Lived in the time of the Judges, was the mother of Obed, 
whose son was Jesse. 

We have not the history of many females in the Bible, and the few men- 
tioned are cither remarkable for great virtues, great crimes, or for being some 
of the principal ancestresses of our Saviour Christ. I am glad to be able to 
tell you that Kuth was counted among the latter, glad, because she was emi- 
nent in virtue, and also because she was like ourselves, a Gentile ; and having 
told you this, I think you will be attentive to her history, and try to remember 
what we have to learn from her example, and then you will be glad, as well as 
myself,' that you know her history, and may make your parents, j^our masters, 
your teachers, ydar scfiool-fellows, and even the angels, glad it you imitate 
her. You must think then of Ruth as a Moabitess<and an idolatress, for though 
the Moabites came from Lot, they had learnt to worship idols instead of the 
God of Abraham, and Ruth therefore was both a Gentile and a worshipper of 
idols. A famine arose in Canaan, not the famine w'e read of in Jacob’s time, 
but a famine arose when the children of Israel had epme up out of Egypt and 
w'erc settled in Canaan. Naomi, her husband, and two sons, wont to live in 
Moab ; they were of Jacob’s ru^e; they worshipped Jacob’s God; they had 
house and land in Canatm, but they h^d no bread, for the crops had failed, 
and they went to the country of Moab that they might get bread. One of 
their sons married a woman of Moab named Orphar, the other married Ruth ; 
and it pleased God to take aw'ay Elimclech and liis two sons by death, and 
Noami, and Orphar, end Ruth, wljre all three of them widows. Now you all 
know’ that Naomi would be called the mother-in-law of Ruth and ()rphar, 
because they had been married to her sons, so they were all in great affliction, 
f the mother and her daughters, for their husbands were dead and they were all 
wedows. And when Naomi heard that God had given his people bread she* 
set out for Canaan, and Ruth and Orphar accompanied her. Naomi tried their 
affection by representing the comforts of their own land, and the pleasures of 
life on the one hand, while she spoke of her own destitute condition on the 
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other; and Orphar turned back to Moab, but Ruth ^clave to Naomi, saying, 
“ Intreat me not to leave thee, nor to turn from following after thee, for vi here 
thou goest I will go, where thou diest will I die and there will I’be buried 
thy peoyile shall be my people, and thy God my God,” Now I am sure you 
all love Ruth for this ; you will soon see which Commandment she w’as obey- 
ing, and*how you are to imitate her ; you will see too that her love for Naomi 
went farther and reached to Naomi’s God, and how she left all to follow her 
and learn of him. You must think of them now travelling on in jioverty and 
widowhood, yet rejoici^ in each other’s love, and in the love of God. " To- 
morrow I shall tell you mor^ of Ruth’s jg^entleness,* humility, industry, and 
loving obedience to her mother when they came to Canaan ; out as I wish now 
to knowdf you have understood wfiat I have told you, I shall ask you some 
questions, and allow you to do flie same of me. 

No. 4. I am going* to give ^ou a*ljjsson about a good W'oman.’ I will t&i\ 
you her name if you are attentive.# I said a. good woman, whose servant do 
you then think she was? Well, she was not brought to «erve God ; she 
w’as brought up to serve images. What do we call people who serve images? 
Well, if this young woman learnt to serve God who was brought up to serve 
images, who ought you to learn to serve ; had she any school to go to ; do you 
think where she heard about God ? no I bu^ she was married to a youiig man 
who w'as brought up to serve God, and hg died very soon; how do you think 
she felt then ? yes, she felt very sorry. Well, she loved his motner better 
than her own, who was an heathen, so shj would-be her scholar ; w hat do 
you think she loved then ? yes, she loved instruction ; did she want to learn 
ciphering or grammar do you think? no, it was the fearof the Lord ; wdiat is 
the use of secular learflin^ ? yes, it will hel^ us thougli the wc#Jd and is* very 
useful in this life, but it is no use at all w hen wc die ; what instruction will do 
us good after death ? yes, the knowledge of Jhe blessed gospel will not only 
carry us through this world, but make us hap|»y when we die, and carry us to 
the bosom of Jesus Christ ; you would like to know where she lived, it was 
Moab. First class, tell rnc w here the land of Moab w^s ; yes, and w ho was 
Moab ; yes, the son of Lot, aud who was Lot ; yes, Abraham's nephew. Well, 
the mother-in-law would go back to her own country^ and do you know this 
young w'oman would go with her; what did she w^ant to leave her own country 
for ? yes, to serve the God of Israel ; wha4 ought we to learn from ? yes, to 
serve him too ; and there she was married to an Israelite, and h^d a little son 
called Obed, and do you know that he was the grandfather of good king 
David, and so she was ancestor to all the kings of Judah; yes, and even to 
iTesus Christ our Lord. Now tell them the name of this good woman ; yes, 
hre namj was Ruth. • p 

No. 5. What do you call 4his ? yes, a piece of calico ; what is the difference 
between this piece of linen and the piece ot calico ; the threads of the linen 
shine more-'than the threads of the calico; yes, this is how we can tell linen 
from calico. Which is the strongest? yes, the linen is the strongest, but the 
calico is by far fne warmest, an<t is very useful, ’fo which kingdom in nature 
docs the linen belong do you think ? yes, it is a vegetable because it grows 
out of the gremnd, thci>I suppose calico is a mineral; no, calico is made of 
cotton taken oft' the apple tree ; no, because every tr%e bears its ow n particular 
fruit ; we do not gather gra[)es from flioms, or figs from thistles, so w'e can 
only get cotton from the cotton ti*ec. Have you any cottpn trees in your 
gardens ? why liave you not ? no, cotton does not grow in this country. 
Teachers, tell them wh«re cotton grows jp yes, it grows in India; in which 
quarter of the globe is India ? yes, w here Adam and Lve lived ; how should 
you think it grows on the tree? yes, it grows in large pods as large as the 
cocoa-nut ; there is great pains taken to make it into nice calico ; when it ij 
taken out of the pods it looks very much like rough wool, and is combe<| or 
cardcci in India very much the same as wool is in England ; it has then to be 
Iravvn out into threads, which is a deal of trouble ; then these have to be 
divided into three or more, and then wound upon bobbins by machines which 
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little girls manage, poor little things ; they seldom get any learning ; they are 
called factory children ; a‘nd then ij is woven into calico like this, and some is 
coloured and printed, which makes nice frocks and pinafores. Let us see 
whoso frocks and pinafores are made of cotton ; yes, how very nice to have 
such comfortable clothing ; how thankful we ought to be to God for giving us 
the useful cotton tree. , * ^ 

(3.) Now, children, I will tell you a little story out of the Bible about 
a good woman who showed her love to God by keeping his commandment of 
‘‘ loving her neighbour as herself.” Her name was Dorcas. We read in the 
Acts of the Apostles thaj, there was a certain wcman living at Jopj)a, who was 
very kind to the poor people who lived there. She was not only icind in 
giving them money, but she spent a great deal of her time in making clothes 
for those ^or women and children, who were too poor to get them for them- 
scVes. One day she became very ill, and at last she died. You may think 
how very sorry these poor people woulo be to whom she had been so kind. If 
some person wh^m youjoved very much was to die, I am sure you would cry 
very much. So these poor widows and children did. At last they thought of 
something which seemed to make them not quite so sorry. I will tell you 
what it was. There was a good man staying at Lydda, a town a few miles 
from Joppa. He had performed a very wonderful miracle at Lydda by making 
a man, who had been so very lamd for a number of years, as not to be able to 
walk, strong enough both to walk and carry his bed. Well, these poor people 
thought they would sendv4br Peter, and see if he could do anything for them. 
So he went to Joppa, and when h6 arrived at the house of Dorcas, he found a 
good jnany people mourning for her. He asked to see Dorcas, and so they 
took him into ^^he room where the dead body was, and he took hold of the 
cold hand, and said, “ Tabitha, arfse (Tabitna was another name that Dorcas 
had). And as soon as Peter had said these words, ‘:jhe opened her eyes, and 
sat up. And when all the peopj^ saw her alive again, you may be sure that 
they w'ere glad. ,We know that Peter did not do tliis wonderful thing of 
himself, but he prayed to God for help, because God had promised to help 
the Apostles to perform miracles. 1 dare say you ceuld give me more 
instances of dead persons being raised to life. We will just name a few : 
first, Elijah raiseu the*widovv’s son ; Elisha raised the Shunamite's son ; 
Jesus raised the daughter of Juirus, a little girl only 12 years ohl ; he also 
raised Lazarc;s, who had been deacl four days, and the son of the widow of 
Nain. We should learn from this account of Dorcas to do all w’e can for 
those who nCed help. Perhaps none of you can afford to give clothes away, 
but you^can help them in many ways. You can help your parents by not 
wasting your food, so Jhat they may be able to give some to those poor 
beggar children who have none. You may also take care of your clbthes, so 
that your parents may have morc^money to spare 'to do good with. We may 
sup|X)sc, that w'hile Dorcas took care of these poor persons* bodies, j-he did not 
forget to tell them of Jesus, and lead them to him who is able to keep their 
souls. Now, you may do the same to a certain extent, by remembering what 
you hear at school, and telling it to those children tvho have not the same 
opf)ortunities as you have. This lesson should also teach ns ti>, be grateful to 
those who are kind to us. We^find that these ])Oor peo})le were not like 
Pharaoh’s butler, who forgot all Jo.scph^^ l^indness, for th(*y did all they could 
think of to show that they felt the kindness. I hope that all of you will try 
to be like Dorcas lo those people who live near you : 1 do not mean by giving 
them things, but by being kind to t^jl. 
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APPENDIX (C). 


A very painful visit. I hardly know how to satisfy both my own conscience 
and the managers. The apparatus, books, and slates, are all of the wo/st 
description, and very del%ctive*in both schools. * 

The discipline in the boys’ school is mdit imperfect. The master has not 
the least idea of system, and the mort confused idea of school-keeping. He is 
entirely untrained, and needs ak least six months to qualify him to commu- 
cate knowledge. He has, however, * third-class first division certificate. ^ 
don’t know what lo ao about it.* ^Ile^ecms a good sort of man, but in no 
respect a schoolmaster, and I feel really annoyed both a^ decliryng to authorize 
his augmentation, and at permitting it. 

The girls’ school is much better. But I wonder at the managers being 
satisfied with the apparatus and books. They mijst be taught that if the Com- 
mittee of Council aids schools, it is only on the conditions being fulfilled. I 
cannot express how annoyed I have felt at thb imperfections of these schools, — 
each with certificated teachers and two pflpil teachers, and they are the w'orst 
in the neighbourhood. I think they must be dealt w-^h severely. 

It is sought to obtain for these schools of^r40 mere infants, — 


For the m^tef’s certificate 

• 

£. 

18 

5 . Cf. 
0 ^0 

Two pupil-teachers 


20 

0 

0 

Teaching ditto 


9 

0 

0 

Mistress’s certificate 


11 

0 

0 

Two pupil-teachers 


22 

10 

0 

Teaching ditto 


• 9 

0 

0 

Total 


89 

0 

0 


Neither the school nor the place warrants»8uch an expenditure q|* the public 
money. 


This ought to be a better school than it is, from the attention paid to it. 
The tone of the scholars is good. The children are very fond of it, T)ut the 
master saj's he cannot get on with his own system, and thfat the clergyman 
does too much, &c. I think^he school would be even better under, an inferior 
master, and the present man w'ould do better^n a school less under the imme- 
diate teaching of the clergyman. They sing very nicely, but there is too little 
life or spirit among the childrep, who were, how^ever, terribly afraid of the 
Inspector, which shows imperfect training, for if a school is so conducted that 
the scholars cannot, through nervousness, put out their forces when required, 
the system niu?t be dcftcient. The pains JWid attention of the clergyman 
cannot be too highly commended, and tfce tone of the^hildren is excellent, as 
regards a submissive discipline, but \ doubt whether such training is equal to 
the task of making them able to stem the ‘rude roughness of* ordinary life, or 
really* to fit them to contend with and overcome the actual trials of their 
necessary existence. Nci*vous sensibility aPj>ears to me the last thing to be 
encouraged in a hardy labourer. A manly spirit of proper independence is the 
real tone to excite. 

On a recent inspection of this school, I am happy to state that everything isi 
*very mi|cl> improved, and that sickly sort of sensibility is now entirely remov^. 

2 > . 

Nothing can be more miserable than these schools. The master and 
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mistress, man and wife, t^ve totally incompetent. The children arc shamefully 
ignorant, and the supply of books fmd apparatus is lamentably defective. No 
school at all would be better. Only tvro of the boys could work any sums. 
Nine of the others attempted addition, but failed entirely. Their Scri])ture 
knowledge is equally defective. 

A good mistress might be secured for thj; salary paid the present very 
inefficient people, being 40/. 

JS . 


i regret to be obliged to give an unfavourobje report of this school. The 
master does not possess *the power of school management or diseijdine. The 
littingrs of the school are of the poorest dpscription, though the exterior is ono 
of the handsomest in the district. The scl^pols will hold, each* of them, 
^50 children. There is an average uttpndance of boys, 52, and scarcely so 
many girls. The jx)pulation is 6,000.# • ♦ 


The master seems to have quarrelled with the parishioners, who think him 
too severe. He has also got into debt, and his salary is paid hy the rector at 
7s. a-week, to clear him. 

' . . . . ^ — • 

A most inferior school in cvcry^rospect. The master has been in better 
circumstances, and is entirely inefficient and ignorant. He is assisted by a son 
of 18, and daughter. Nothing can be worse than tiic cducatioii. The build- 
ings are excellent, but the ventilators have been blocked up, and the conse- 
quence is almost sufthcation. No attempt at dictation ; Scripture knowledge is 
very^ ini perfect, and the catechisn? is not taught. The books and apparatus are 
very defective. 


Norfolk , — It is evident, fronf this week’s work, that this part of Norfolk is 
in a most lamentably state of un-eduealion, arising from defect of funds, 
consequent bad teachers, and deficiency of books and maps, &c., which tlie 
teachers would not, however, know how to use, even if they had them. 


I 


Master and mistress both totally incom[)ctent. The discipline is most 
incomplete, ‘•ami the children are v(*ry ill taught. The clergyman is almost in 
despair. The place is overrun with th^ most ignorant dissent, the parents 
even objecting, through jealousy, that their children he taught more than 
themseUcs, and there is an utter impossibility to procure efficient masters for 
this sort of school, • 

• K . , 

Essex . — It is evident, from the reports I have been compelled to make 
lately, that the schools in tliis part of Essex are in a very inferior condition. 
Grants of books might he made with advantage to sonic whoso funds arc 

inadequate to jirovidc them, as at — anU , but whore the 

master is so inefficient as at , one is left utterly w ithout hope, as lie 

could not use them properly, ev<^n if he had them. • ^ 

It is evident Jhat some mistresses cannot carry on their pu])il -teachers, and 
the clergy are very anxious to know what is to be done, as though they^make 
every exertion, they cannot get schoolmistresses espahle of toaehing pupil- 
teachers. There are 13 advertisements in The Ecclesiastical (Gazette” for 
mistresses : only one for rilaces. 

M . 

^The girls’ school is without a mistress, and no one is to be found fo take the* 
j>lace. * 

N . 

The mistress has been here only three months ; was trained at Westminster. 
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She lives in the clergyman's house ; I Conjecture as a §ort of nursery -go vernew, 
when out of school. • 

0 -— . • 

A small village-school of humble character. The acquirements of the 
mistress are insufficient to take pupil-teacher*. In 14 lines she made 7 false 
spellings.* I 


At the examination , the mistress, highly recommended by the clergyman 

of , has msale a jpnost disgraceful failure in her paper-work. Tn 

23 lines of writing she made 17 ialse spellings. The salary whicn is paid, 20/., 
cannot secure a competent person. 


* Q.— 

There are many \#)men equal* to th% conducting a small school fairly, who 
are totally inadequate to train pupil*-teach6rs or stipendiary monitors. 


It 


A very wretched school under a youth who was dismissed from St. Mark’s, 
after a year’s residence, because the surgeon refused him his certificate. Ills 
training has not profited him at all. The instruction is very meagre^ The 
school is totally unprovided with books ©^apparatus, and the fittings are very 
indifferent. A part of the ceiling has given way. ^0/. towards the support 
conies from the clergyman. • 

S — .• 

Examined the pupiliteachers. The waste^*s papers are not <^ual to a good 
jmpil-tcacher’s of the second year. I observe few' pupil-teachers can answer 
the questions in mechanics^or mensuration, but the geography is much improved. 
These pupil-teachers have only had half ayedf^ instead of the whole, and their 
papers are imperfect. 

2 ’ . 


The master, an old s^-caiitain, is not the man to impart a good moral tone ; 
and he not having been trained, and having laken to the profession late in life, 
is unequal to the management of so large a number of children. The dis- 
cipline is consequently very imperfect, aftd the instruction liipited. The 
mistress w'ants energy aud spirit. The fittings are very inferior, and the 
instruction very moderate. These schools ought to be very much better, both 
of them. The salary is good, 106/, and 40/., and the children are clothed. 

r/ . • . 

Thurning . — Great credit w due to the clergyman, who has, it seems, done 
very much in a little village, to which, four or 4ive years back, there-was no road. 


Steeple Gidding . — This schoM of 19 children will probably die out soon, 
’riie population last census was 120, it is now' 90, and only two children have 
been born in tWi last fiv<j years. 

Y—- * 

Bungay , — They arc instructed in field-botany by Mr. Scott, and take groat 
interest in the subject. The first class is fairly taught in* all the ordinary 
subjects of instruction. ^ ^ 

PakeJlehL — 'Phe cliildren go to sea betore they are nine years, that they 
may get their sea legs. The infant school is excellently canie<l on by an un- 
trained woman. Great order and discipline. Are very nice children, whom 
• it is a pleasure to visit. They want books. • 


It is too small a school ever to have needed a pupil -teacher, the numl)ers 
and the size of the children do not warrant it, neither can a pupil-teacher have 
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the fair exercise of her powers in a school on so small a scale. One pupil- 
teacher to 60 scholars is amply suhicient, and if a certificated mistress cannot 
teach so small a number without aid, I must record an opinion that she is not 
equal to the promise of her certificate. The mistress, aged 19, is also too 
young to be mistress of a pupil-teacher aged 17. 

Y . 

A certificated master is thrown away in such a school. He is always at- 
tempting too high things above the comprehension o^ his children. 

Vx . 

The staff is too large for the number df children. A master, asdstant, and 
three pupil-teachers to 46 boys give only nidfe scholars to each. In winter 
tfhe numbers are larger, but it was, I am* afraid, rather or excess of generosity 
to grant three pupil- teachers to so small a school. 

Yarmouth,— Infant-school, boys, 69 ; girls, 6S. The room is nice. The 
gallery is much too large for a woman’s physical powers, and the children too 
numerous. There should always be a class-room to an infant-school to stow 
away the very little ones. A mistress is unable to manage more than 70 to 
80 children, and it is absurd to build a gallery which will hold 150. The 
discipline is imperfect. 

o . 

I have often called attention .to a very disagreeable effect of latticed win- 
dows, the glare of which is most unpleasant, especially if the windows be 
small and the roof dark. The master of Thorney and one of the committee 
of SlandgrouhJ both have complained to me this week of the unpleasantness 
of this sort of light, and I fully sympathise with them. In all cases of the 
use of this sort of window, I would recommend skylights which might be 
formed with glass tiles ; it is t^le diamond-shaped pane which is so defective, 
and more especially w^here the mullions are large and heavy. 

c . « 

Stilton, — In the old days 38 coaches passed through the town daily, now 
one market omnibus in the week. 

' d . 

Mr. Finejh opens his very pretty gardens to the population on Sunday even- 
ings, with very good effect. The people crowd to them, even on wet Sun- 
days, a\\d the punishment for slight misconduct among his parishioners, Is to 
deprive them of this prWilege. Mr. White, of Aveley, follows the same plan 

e . ' 

« 

West Ham — Shows the advantage of doing away with an Ugly charity 
dress, as two years ago there w ere less than 90 in average attendance, and now 
there are 150. The boys then were ill-mannered, rude, and uncleanly, in all 
which respects they are now' much improved. 

Yaxley, — It is one of^ those cases wiiicb show the value of the Government 
clauses. Before the members of the committee were included in the itianage- 
ment they took no pains about the school, but now they arc all active, amiious, 
and interested. ^ * 

9 • 

It will be some time before the managers of schools can so far prevail over 
^their feelings, as to perform a public good at the expense of private charity. 
Schoolmasters are often retained, though entirely inelficient, because tjicy are* 
old, have many children, are poor, fit for nothing else, &c. And thus a w hole 
parish is deprived of all the advantages which a good education brings, and the 
children are brought up in ignorance, ill-discipline and lawlessness. 
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Tho girls* mistress has a certificate and wants to leave, indeed had left, but 
her successor is unequal to pupil-teachers. I do not think any ought ever to 
have been appointed, as tne managers object to elementary geography and 
grammar being taught, and complain of the expense of supporting a trained 
teacher. 

h . 

Boys’ and Girls’, 24 ; f nfants*, 49. — It is most painful to visit these schools 
which will hold 100, and only 23 present. The master is very inefficient 
The schools are well provided with 4K>oks, maps, and apparatus ; but on the 
whole it is* a most disheartening^isit, as 1 know, having inspected the school 
1 1 years ago, the paii]|| taken by the clergyman and the trouble that* is throwi^ 
away. The infant mistress seem% portable and intelligent, and her school is 
better, though by no means what it ought *to be. There^is a w§nt of energetic 
discipline. 





APPENDIX (D). 

The following are short analyses of the different counties 
composing the aisti;ict under my inspoctioit : — 

Essex. — The number of schools liable ts> inspection in Essex is — by Treasury 
Grants, 21 ; by Grants from Committee of Council on Education, 68 ;‘by invita- 
^n, 14 — Total 93. Of these I have been able to inspect 18 boys’, 17 girls’, 
22 mixed schools — total 67 ; and the number of children ifispected was 4,028, of 
whom were in boys’ 1,355, girls’ 1,132, mix^d 1,541. In 34 j^arishes, of which 
four, viz., Chelftisford,‘‘ Walthamstow, llalsted, and Saffron VValden, have been 
inspected twice, there are 12 boys* schools, 9 girls’ schools, and 3 mixed schools 
which have pupil-tcachers. Many large towns have not availed themselves of 
the privileges offered by the Committee of Council, either in building, books, 
apparatus, or assistai^ce to teacheni : such arc Dunmow, Braintree, Ingatestone, 
Colchester, Manningtree, Harwich, •Brentwood, Coggcshall, Epping, Thaxted, 
and Neyland. In inany^of these places there are probably endowed schools. 
The girls’ school at Chelmsford is so well conducted as to merit the name of 
model school. The school at Aveley is very well-conducted. The buildings 
at Chelmsford, Maldbn, Leigh, Bowers Gifford, (^rsc^tt, Boreham, Witham, 
Wivenhoe, rtalstead, Saffron Walden, Chesterford deserve commendation. 
The ague, which used to render the lower eastern And southern parts of this 
county so unhealthy, has not been known for years till last year, when it 
broke out again, and it broke 6ut also in Huntingdonshire, where it had not 
been known for a like, period. The children in Essex are quite as fine as in 
any other part of the district. 

Cambridgeshire. — The number of schools liable to inspection in Cambridge- 
shire is — by Treasury Grants, 5 ; by Grants from Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation, 44; by invitation 9 — total, 58. Of these, I have been able to inspect 15 
boys’, 12 girls’, 1 5 mixed — total 42 in 31 parishes. One has been insjKiCted 
twice, and .the number of children inspected is 3,338, of whom were boys 
1,352, girls 912, mixed 1,074. There are 8 boys* schools, b girls’ schools, and 
7 mixed schools which have pupil-teachers, of which WisbeaGh and Guilden 
Morden arc new' applications, i he education of the county generally, is at a 
low ebb. Of the larger \owns March, Royston, and Caxton seem the^nly ones 
which have no connexion with the Government in matters of education ; many 
of the villages seem totally unprdvided with means of instruction. The build- 
ings at Wisbeach, Whittlesea, Duxford, Swavesey, Trumpington, Guilden 
Morden, and the St. Paul's, Barnw'ell, and Kipg-street, Cambridge, Littleport, 
and Chesteston are commendable. 

Huntingdonshire. — The number of schools under inspection in Huntingdon 
shireis — by Treasury Grants, 0 ; W Grants from Comrdittee of Council on Edu- 
cation, 20 ; by invitatiorf, 7 — total, 27^ Of these I have been able to inspect 
5 boys’, 4 girls’, 22 mixed — total 3l schocfls in 28 parishes ; and the number of 
children inspectell is 1,444, of whom were boys 242, girls 287, mixed 1012. 
There arc no pupil-teachers except at Warboys and St. Ives, new ones. Elcluca- 
tion is rather backward. The vilfa^‘8 are small and thf; population scattered, and 
roads and communications are not good. Of the large towns Ramsey, God- 
manchester, have no connexion with the Government in education. The school 
•buildings at Yaxley, Connington, S|)al(^wich, St. Ives are very good. •The^ 
ag%e broke out again here last year after an interval of 20 years, iir \^ich it 
had been scarcely known in its more serious form. 

Norfolk. — The number of schools under inyKJction in Norfolk is — by Treasury 
Grants, 13 ; by Grants from Committee of Council on Education, 70 ; by invi- 
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tation, 11 — total 94. Of these, I have been able to inspect 18 boys', 16 
girls*, 31 mixed —total 65 in 42 parishes, or which 4 have been visited twice, 
and the number of children is 4886, of whom were boys 1,562, girls 
1,193, mixed 2131. There are 6 boys’ sclfools, 3 girls’ schools, and 3 mixed 
schools which have pupil-teachers, and 3 have applied in the year. There 
are large gaps in tliis county^ showing no schools connected with the Go- 
vernment, in large agricultural areas. Among the large towns are Stoke 
Ferry, Thetford, Wymondham, Attleborough, Harling, Wells, Docking, 
Cromer, North Walshair^ Locyon. The building at Lynn, Fincham, Bufn- 
ham, Walsingham, Fakenham, Aylsham, Model Nortvich, Boys (new), Yar- 
mouth, St. Peter’s Rcdenhall, are commendable. All along the sea-coast and 
within foftr miles from Lynn t^ Yarmouth, there are only two schools under 
inspection. o ' • ^ 

Suffolk . — The nunfber ofschooJs und#r inspection in Suffolk is — by Treasury 
Grants, 16 ; by Grants from Comulfttee oft Education 55 ; by invitation, 15 — 
total 75. Of these, I have been able to inspect, bo}^’ 22, %irls’ 16, mixed 
20 — total 58 schools in 26 parishes, of which four have been inspected 
twice, and the number of children inspected is 5,739, of whom were in 
boys’ 2,338, girls’ 1,198, mixed 2,203. There are 9 boys’ schools, 
4 girls’ schools, and 7 mixed schools whicl> have pupil-teachers, and*l has 
applied. The large towns which have# not availed themselves of Govern- 
ment aid are not many. But the large gaps in m^ map unmarked by any 
sign to show they have schools, exhibit 4i great deOciency of education 
in the agricultural places. Among the •large towns, Mildenhall, New- 
market, Haverhill, Clye,^lladleigh, Needham Market,^ Wood bridge, Fram- 
lingham, P^ye, have no connexion with the^Govemment ; probably in most 
of them there are endowed or other schools. The schools at Ipswich are 
pai’ticularly good, and education is very mu^h advancing in that flourishing 
town. Among the country schools Kesgrave^is the best, in my opinion, not 
merely in this county, but in the whole district. St. ^latthew’s boys’, and 
St. Peter’s girls’, at Ipswich, arc the two best schools in the county ; Red- 
grave, Wool pit, and* S^onham Aspal may be referred to as possessing good 
moral tone, without high intellectual acquirements. Bungay and Walsham- 
Ic- Willows are good schools. The boys’ schools at Lowestoft are improving ; 
the girls’ is fairly conducted, and the infants’ is one of the best J have ever 
seen. The buildings at Gorleston, Wrentham, Laxfield, Bury Commercial 
and Poor Boys’, Cherrington, Redgrave, St. Matthew’s and St. Peter’s, and 
the girls’ and infants’ at St. Clement’s, Ipswich, are commendable. The in- 
cendiary fires take place mostly in the most uneducated part of the disfrict. 
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APPENDIX. (E). 

Summary A. 
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APPENDIX (F). 

Having, in the vacation of’ Ia$t year, during a tour in France, visited the 
ei^tablishment at Mettiw, ttcarTburs, for the reformation of juvenile criminals, 
it was suggested to me^iy some friends, on whose judgment I much depend, 
that a short account of tnat colony mig^t prove acceptable to those at present 
occupied in the formation of industrial schools. As no such account has appeared 
^ in any Of the volumes of Minutes, I have the^pleasure to subjoin the following 
i^cetch. f c t* 

On a beautiful afternoon, the 13th of September, I set out from Tours in a 
caliche to visU the <]Jolonie de Me ttray, about four miles from that city.* 
The country is exceedingly pretty. We mount a hill, oross a plain, arrive at 
a neater village than is* customary in France, see the rising Fleche or clock- 
lower of the chapel, make a right-angular turn in the road, and the driver stops 
his vehicle opposite a sort of rustic lodge ; and, “ Monsieur, voilh Mettray.’^ 
The portress having learned my object, hastens me on with an intimation that 
I am just in time to jee the whole assembled. We crossed the road, and 
entered a sort of garden, surrounded with cottage houses, in which were drawn 
lip about 500 youths in blouses ; iiome,of the elder ones forming a brass band. 
Immediately on coming to the ground, allowing me Only time to walk down 
thd line, th^ music ceased, and order being giver\‘, each troop marched off 
to its separate labours in that military o|^er and^ discipline a martial nation 
knows so well how to appreciate* The appearance of the place was particu- 
larly pleasant, and the*eolonist3, aged from 18 to 8 or 9 years, seemed cheerful 
enough, though their countenances betrayed, to a certain extent, the nature of 
the foundation : they reminded me strongly of. the boys in the Normal School 
at Norwood. They seem to be healthy and well-fed. A young man soon 
joined me, who had learned English atone of^he colleges at Paris. He was a 
chef de maison, was about 20 or 22 years of ago, and so obliging and civil in 
bis manners, and so intelligent in his explanations, that 1 am bound to express 
my obligations to him. The resident chiefs or superintendents were absent. 
M. Demetz I afterwards met on my return to Tours. We first entered a large 
room at one end of the oblong square of houses, which serves as a school. 
Here', for an hour and a half in the day, the youths are instructed in reading, 
writing, and arithmtitic; and here also the table of honour is put up, 
of which I shall have to speak again. The»'e are several pictures,. &c.‘ 
similar to our “ Idle and Industrious Apprentices,” placed round the room, 
w ith religious prints. But I must say I thought the whole of «the scholastic 
department might be improved, and 1 am inclined to think the hour and a b^lf 
a-day is not sufficient time to devote to i^. This opinion, however, is only 
on theory, as I had no opportunity of seeing the boys at their work in school. 

We went thence to the churjjh, a neat building, fitted up wCth the usual taste 
of the nation, and with the ordinary furniture required for the service of the 
Romish ritual. Here were ranged lists of the benefactors to the Institution, 
which includedf many noble names of France, and among the most illustrious, the 
exiled King and his family. The young chef that accompanied rr.e took 
pleasure in pointing out the naiaes of some English subscribers, and particu- 
larly that of Mr. Gladstone. From the chapel we proceeded to the cow- 
shed, where were tied up 46 cows, which appeared well kept. A boy with 
a smiling face approached, and touching his cap, passed on in silence ; they 

^ — — * _ 

♦ Les enfants acqultt^s comme ayant agi sans disceruement sont s'eub admis k 
Mettray sous cette condition toutefois qu’ils ne soient pas kgds de plus de seize ans ; 
et qu1l reste encore a courir au moins trois aunees avant l’<^poque de leur mise en 
liberty definitive. 
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tbi*feiddeh td speak unless sjioken to. ^ The pigi, bt’ which there are SO, 
Appeared to tne the worst kept and dirtiest part of the establishment. The 
breed top Is inferior, j^ome of our good stock would be both an acceptable 
and useful preseht. AS we passed through the workshops we observed some 
of the IjoJrs employed iri agricultural labour. The tools, &c. , were such as 
are common in France, and a journey to our agricultural districts of Norfolk or 
Suffolk would enable the managers to much improve their establishment in 
this respect. Tftey wor^ 600 arpents, and there are iS hbrseS oh the grounds. 

In the sort of Oblong square, •of which t|ie chapel dhd school form one^side, 
which is planted in the centre s^d haa walks and fountains, two of the 
remaining sides are formed ^ the houses in which the childreh dwell. 
There are eight of these, and one for the office, and one for the chaplaihw 
some^distance on therfburth sidojis the^ residence of M. t)entet«, the founder 
and muniheent supporter of this inttitution, who devotes his whole tihiO tb the 
duty, ^ith the zeal and love of an enthusiast and a Christian. .• 

These houses form one of the peculiar features of the establishment ; they 
are separate fVom each other, and the in-dwellei% form separate famiueS. 
They have C'aoh a ground floor, used as a workshbp, and are two stones high* 
]^ach story forms a single room, which contains 23 boys and the ^penii- 
tendent, so that the whole house, or family as it is called, consists of 52 
persons. Each house atld its furniture cost 8300 fraijps. Iri the rooms, eaoh 
30 feet by 15, and 10 to 11 feet high, the boys eat and drink and sleep; the 
arrangements being such as to allow of it, and the rooms being well ‘Ventilated 
by windows on all sides.* They sleep in hammocks^the foot of one bfeihg 
placed opposite the HbadT of the next, to jirevent conver§atidR — which* ftie 
rolled up in the day time.^ Above each hammock ia a box, in which,the boys 
deposit their clothes, shoes, &c., and above which they place pictures and 
prints (mostly of the Virgin, or the Saints of the Roman church, or theacb of 
Napoleon) awarded them as prizes of good ^nduct. Tl^ey each had a clothes, 
hair, and shoe brush, and a comb* Also a Sunday suit ; cloth cap and jacket, 
linen drawers and shoes. Their ordinary dress is a blouse and sabots. Three 
meals a day are provided for them, and, as a prize for good conduct, a fourth IF 
they have worked well. Their breakfast b a- piece of bread and water ; dinner, 
soup and meat twice a week, soupsatid vegetables the other days. ^ At supper^ 
soup and bread, and a little weak wine at dinner ahd supper. 

The boys sleep 8 hours, rising at five in summer, and six iri Winter. TWo- 
thirds of them are employed in agriculture, and orie-tbird in trades — tailors, 
shoe and sabot makers, carpenters, blacksmiths, bakers, &c. Silence ^‘elgned 
in every shop we went into. Still the boys seemed fftirly happy. There is 
an hour’s Recreation each day* No boy may go beyond the -prccincts.of iftsowri 
house or family to mix. with the other famines. Sunday is a Holiday : the 
morning de^'oted to the services of the church, the aiternoon to gymhastics, to 
which the inhabitants of the neighbourhood resort as an amusement, the fifty 
musicians, with white caps to distinguish them, enlivening the scene. A mast 
has been erected in the ground, as some of the boys are to enter the sea service. 

It* any behave ill he is sartt to the cells (soq^e of which arc dark), and kept 
there 1, 2, 3, 4, or even 20 days, till 1^ becomes pcfiitent. There were 20 
boys thus confined at the time of visit, not many in 600, considering itjfi a 
penal establishVnent. .Tiiese cells are not shown to strangfers. They are 
attaclujd to the chapel, so that tlie offender may have the advantage of the public 
communion with the chu»ch though he b* in disgraceful punishment.- Frit 
slight oflences they are put 'into a sort of fetters for 2 or 4 hours. The wholb 
establishment is under the two directors, Le Vicompte de Bretignbres de 
Courteilles, and M Demetz, wlio reside on the ground. Under these are two# 
officers wij;h salaries of 2500 francs per annum, others at 1000 francs, soaie 
again af 600, and some lastly at 300. These officer^ have M§o their briard 


♦ The de familte sleeps in a sort of alcove with Venetian blinds; he is 
assisted by a contre maitre, who sleeps on the higher floor, and two /rh-es ain^, 
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and.^lo^bes, and are distinguished H* a handsome blue uniform, and hy stripes 
or piltoM to’ 'tell their ^de. The total number is 60 . There is also a 
cliapUin to the establish^ There are also 12 Sisters of Charity, who 

siiperihtend the household work, and attend the sick, of whom there were 
about 12 bn my visit, but only one in bed. To the infirmary is attached a very 
pretty small chapel. The physician comes twite a week from Tour^, except 
when his presence is required more frequently. 

l^tablishment has been founded 11 years, and contains now 600 in- 
mates. There are only J160 of them who can ^read «*and write. Writing to 
their friends is not prohibited, but »the letters arc opened and read in the 
estal^ishment before they are posted. Tl^ boys are received in the establish- 
ment of all ages from 7 to 16, and may stop till 20. When they have completed 
tlTeir time, they are apprenticed out to paftrties willing to take care of them, and 
a correspondence is maintained with thefn b)^the directors.^ Among the various 

E lans for inducing goo^ conduct, is the insertion of the name on the table of 
onour, ia,which'every boy is enrolled who has not misconducted himself for 3 
months. And another most sensible and hurhane invention is a box for lost 
Uiiags ostensibly, but in reality for stolen goods : it is put in an obscure situation, 
and if %boy has been tempted to steal from ariother and is conscience-struck, 
he puts the stolen goods in the bof , and thus restores the property without the 
disgrace attending a disclosure, TKerc are 3 outlying farms I did not see. 
In addition to the other officers, there are 9 pupils who are here for the purpose 
of learning the system ; and each' house elects every month a boy for itself to 
manage its af&irs and, be a sort of ruler, who is called a fr6re-aln(S. I cannot 
express my se^^jse of the civility and politeness whic^ Uras paid to my minute 
inquiries. On my return to TSurs I was fortunate enough to encounter 
M. Demetz, who in regretting he had not seen me *at the colony offered me 
every attention in his power. is an honour and a pleasure to have saluted 
such a man. 

I procured at the establishment such books as related to its formation : — 1. A 
Notice sur Mettray,” par A. Corbin. 2. “ Application du Syst^me de Mettray 
aux Colonies d’Orphelins et d’Enf’ants trouv6.*' 3. “ Essai sur les Institutions 
de Bienfaisance et la Reforme Penitentiaire en France,'* par G. de Cierambault. 
4, “ Colonie de Mettray : Devoirs du Colon.” 5. “ Rapport Annuel, Colonie 
Agricole et Tenitentiaire de Mettray.” 

From these .works I extract the following account of the institution or colony 
of Mettray, founded for the reformation of young criminals by M. !e Vicomte de 
Bretign^res de Courteilles and M Demetz. These, with other philanthropists, 
formed in 1837 a society whose obiect is thus expressed: 1. To exercise a 
benevolent superintend ance over children of tender years who liave been 
acquitted of crimes in consequence of their youth', and which may be confided 
to their care by the State : to procure for these children, provisional^ at liberty, 
and placed in an agricultural institution, a moral and religious education, as 
well as elementary instruction — to teach them a trade, to accustom them to the 
toils of agriculture, and to procure them situations at the expiration of their 
term, in the country, at the homes of artizans or small farmers* 2. To w atch 
over the conduct of thgse children, and to give them all the aid of their 
patronage so long as they shall need itf or^for three years.* 

Such were the resolutions which founded Mettray — resolutions of men who, 
holding high ideas of the dignity of human nature, eveh in its most d^b^sed 
circumstances, seriously believeef the possibility of its regeneration, and in a 
word “accepted the sublime doctrine of Cbristianily which permits not to 
d^pair the salvation of a single soul. 

Nous ne negligions aucun moyen d'actlon pour que notre influence sefasso- 
sentir m^me au loin. Anssi, nous entretenons avec nos enfants sortis d4 colonie 
nne correspondance des plus assidues et le chiflFre des lettres tant envoyefes par eux . 
que rdpondues par nous, qui depasse 4000, temoigne suffisamment de la frequence 
de ces relations. 
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Religion is the base, the fundamental jlrinciple of the system of Meltriv. 
M. do Tocqueville, one of its founders, wrote these words : No power of man 
is to be com|)ared to that of Religion for the reformation of criminals; and on 
her, after all, depends the future of all penitentiary reform/’ Without religion 
we can neform prisons, without religion -we cannot reform prisoners. • 

But it is the object at Mettray, in addition, to replace its occupants in society, 
and therel'ore it cultivates in them social habits, and forms them to social duties. 
That they may not becopae citizens useless to themselves and to their kind, 
they are accustomed to the *most assidqpus labour,* and such instruction is 
bestowed on them as may suffice forjtheir future position in life. 

The family is the grand boij|i of society. The colonists are indoctrinated 
with the spirit of the family, most iucreniously, mos| powerfully. 'They wi^ 
find in society both respect for ]asv,ancUalsoevil customs. They are habituated 
to the influence of example, to thc^emulation of good ; obedience to law is the 
base of social order; The colonists of Mettray are subject to ^discipline, firm, 
but just and simple. In society they will be free, they must therefore be 
habituated to freedom — no armed police, no walls, no bolts, no keys ; honour 
alone preserves at once discipline and freedom ; tinbroken discipline, freedom 
never abused. A man might care little to be thought a criminal, whos^ nature 
would revolt when called a coward. To e*eceive praise for morality is not so 
captivating to many as the consciousness they are considered brave. “ Why,’* 
said some one, “do you not escape?” “ Because there are no walls, and it 
would be disgraceful,” replied the colonist •of Mettray. 

The practice of religion, the love of labour^ the spirit*of family association, . 
the cmiilatioii of example,* the cultivation of fconour, the habkud? of discifJline, 
a good use of liberty — aH the reforming influence, all the moralizing power 
of Mettray depend on these grand and ||mple ideas. M. le Vicomte do 
Bretigneres dc Courteilles offered a site, St property near Tours, and he 
resolved at the same time to offer himself, a more noble ^gift, to M. Demetz, to 
aid the good work. They planned, they raised everything from the founda- 
tion ; they would not adapt an unsuitable edifice — they willed not that walls 
should give them laws. Hence they built for themselves small cottages, as 
they desired their pupils should have the esprit de famille. In five months 
(1839) five were erected. I have already described their form,^ There are 
now 10. Having arranged the buildings, it was necessary to procure assistants. 
These have been formed by M. Demetz, in a school established for that pur- 
pose: “ Jeunes gens intelligents et instruits, religeux et nioraux, disciplines et 
patients, qui ontregarde comme un bonheur de se devouer k une si belle TOUvre.” 
It is to oye of these I am indebted for my knowledge* of the institution, and 
whose commendation is that^he appeared to be w orthy of this charqcter. 

To assist the coiitre maitres the directors hit upon the happy idea of allow- 
ing the occUpants of each house to choose by election, themselves, two of the 
colonists, w hose authority lasts a month, and the directors judge of the condi- 
tion and disposition of the house *by the parties thus selected. These are the 
frercs kinds ; these, with the 12 Sisters of Charity, whom one enthusiastic writer 
describes as “ ^es anges^ue le ciel donne kia terre et que la terre donne au 
ciel,” form the staff of Mettray. ^ ^ 

The colonists are brought from tHb maisons centrales, prisons to which they 
had been committed as delinquents, by the directoj^ themseWes, who usefully 
emplfiy the journey in observing the dispositions of the youths and learning 
their history. On their •arrival they are filaced in a famille, and they coin- 
mence the following existence : — they rise at five in summer, six in winter : 
they dress, they wash, they pray ; they work till eight; they breakfast and 
play till half-|>ast eight. Three hours more of work, and one for dinner andi 
•recrea^oiv In summer, two hours of school, and then four of work. d[n 
winter, vice versk, one hour for supper, evening song, prayer, and bed at nine 
o’clock. . ^ r* 

The colonists are taught the general operation of a farm, the care of 
horses, cows, pigs. Each set of labourers consists of 12 colonists, with a 
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cqptrq maitre over them, who is gardener, a vine-dresser, a labourer, or a 
hedger and ditcher. These explain to the children they overlook the best 
ways of w ording and handling their tools. They are taught also to attend and 
dean horses, to clean and repair the harness, and different instruments of agri- 
cuUure. They also learn to cultivate the mulberry-tree, and ho\^ to rear silk- 
worms, with horticulture, and the. pruning qf trees. In winter, and bn rainy 
days, they are employed in platting straw, or making trellis-work, or breaking 
stones in sheds, and all of thegi are enabled to repair their own clothes. They 
alsQ Receive a course of instruction in the impfoverribnts w hich from time to 
time agriculture receives. Their inllructiqn consists in reading, writing, calcu- 
lation, drawing, orthography, and singingt>n Wilhelm’s method. Tliey receive 
all the information nece^ary to their conditiefa of workmen, neither too much 
Aor too little. • 

They aro employed as follows, 18^7^: — ^ 


Labourera . , ^ ^ • 835 

Gardeneit^ • . * 5Q 

W'heelwrjghts 18 

Smiths 4 . 12 

Blacksmiths 10 

Sahotiers • • 


Carpenters • . 12 

Talors 18 

Shoemakers . 12 

Masons , . . • 6 

Ropemakers 8 

Saiimakers 3 


The punishments conrist of erasure from the table of honour ; being kept 
in during the recreation hour ; being set to useless work ; bread and w ater ; 
light cells ; dark cells ; and dismissal, i. e. being returned to the central houses. 
In some case^thp colonists, actfbg as a jury, decree the^tOunishment themselves, 
leaving the directors to mitigate it. The most effectual is that of the cells, to 
which the directors and the chaplain make frequent* visits. ** Wc should pre- 
fer blows,” said one on coming cut, “ but the cell does us most good.” 

The chief reward is to be enrolled in the table of honour, w hich every one 
who has remained three months without punishment is entitled to. The 
religious arrangements are made in accordance with the strict ritual of the 
Romish Church, and the chaplain is forbidden by tlfe rules ever to intercede 
for a remission of punishment. By this means hypocrisy is prevented. There 
is a singular admixture of religion and sentiment in much that is done, and an 
Englishmar^wiil smile with mingled feelings of respect to hear that “ entre hi 
Bonne Vierge et le buis de Taiinde quatre epingles au mur fixent Napoleon.” 
The effect, however, seems to be most successful. In ohe of the houses a boy 
was forced by his companions to return a book he had received as a reward, 
because he subsequently misconducted himself. In another they demanded the 
expulsion of a colonist w hose conduct had degraded the famille. When Lyons 
was overflowed, the boys voluntarily gave one oi their meals to the suficrers, 
and one of them who refused, was compelled by the rest to eat his portion 
alone at the end of the table. The Abb^ Fisseaux desired the ooys to jidint 
out the three best; all eyes turned immediatoly towards the three mostwortliy. 
“Tell me,” said he, “who is the worst?” Every eye was lowered, and a 
single boy advanced from the rest, and said in a whisper, “.Monsieur, e’est 
moi.” More than hal^* the biyys are inscribed on the table of honour, and 
some even for four and six times, who therefore have fallen under no punish- 
ment for 18 months. 

The principle* of all the amusements allowed is that they be in soipc way 
useful, either as teaching and enabling the boy to do good to others, or as 
developing and exercising his own bodily and mentjl^powers. They are taught, 
therefore, to use the fire-engine, to swim, to save persons from drowning, and 
to use the remedies to recover them, to climb a mast, to handle the sails and 
raging of a ship, &c., and in wet weather they are allowed the use of a lend- 
ing library, and to play at chess and simple arithmetical games. " 
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A few Quotations from ** A Manual of Dity,” published for the Use of the 
Colonists, may be acceptable, as shewinj^ the style und spirit in which the 
Institution is conducted : — 

At pag,e 6 we read — Puisqi|e la propretd est ndceisaire a la santd: lorsque 
cetto toilette est laite, et quo I’on est airisi plus digne de parler h Dieu on re- 
monte pour faire la priere, on chante les louanges dn Seigneur, on lui demande • 
de bdnir les travaux de la journde. Apr^s avoir termind la pridre h ha«te 
voix, le colon bien inspird doft ajouter mentalement €t avec ferveur celle-ci : 

* Mon Dieu, faites moi la grace de n^ menter aucune punition dans la journee, 
et de rendre quelques services k mes frdrcs/ 

At page 7 — Cette marche aoit se faire comme de vrais miiitaijces, et nojj 
pas comme un troupe^u de moutcyis.” ^ 

At page 8 — “ La qualitd des alknents^st toujours bonne, et ai par accident 
elle laissait k desirer un bon colon a le courage de ne pae Texpff'imer, il iait des 
efforts pour trouvcr bon ce qui ne le serait pas, eii peasant que beaucoup 
d’ouvriers consommes voudraient en avoir do scmblables, et ensuito dans le ' 
but de ne faire punir ceux qui ICs ont prepares, y 

“ Les jeux qui peuvent nuire sont detendu^: rlen n’est plus juste que de vous 
empecher de vous faire mal, etde garanti^ les intdrets de la maison qui vous a 
re^us, et que vous devcz aimer et soigner comme la votrc. 

“ On enseigne aux colons k lire, k dcrire, ^ compte?, et k chanter Dieu et la 
Patrie. Honte aux colon qui n’aura pas profitd de cet enseignment I 

On se couehe et on a’en dortsous la protection divine, ‘parce que Dieu bcnit 
toujours celui qui a eShployd sa journde.# ^ • 

“ Le colon doit fermer les yeux en faisant cette courte priere : ‘ Mon Dieu, je 
vous remercie d’avoir passd une bonne journde ; faites moi la grace de bien 
dormir cette quit, veuillez, ne pas m’oublierf ainsi que tous mes parents, amis 
et ennemis,* ^ 

“ A tous les repas les boulangers dprouvent la satisfaction de Pentendre dire ; 
n’est-ce pas une douce necompense pour cux, de voir des centaines de bouches 
qui mangent avec plaisir le produit de leur travail, en s'dcriant joyeusement, 

‘ Oh ! que le pain est bon.’ 

“ Dans uu chef de famille le colon ne doit voir qu’un bon^pere que la 
colonie lui a erdd tout exprds pour remjdacer celui que la nature" lui avait 
donnd, et qu’il n’avait peut-etre jan>ais connu : il doit placer dans ce perc toute 
sa confiance, lui ouvrir son coeur, lui dire tout ce qu’il pense, lui faitc con- 
naitre ce qui peut lui etre utile, ne lui laisser ignorer aucun de ces^esoins, 
aucune d^ ces souftVances. Lorsque le colon eprouve^in chagrin, une peine, 
et qu’il en fait le depot dansie sein de son pere, il se trouve soulagd d’un poids 
qui I’accablait, et son ami est heureux de le wir. 

From the foundation of the Colony to the 1st January, 1850, — 

528 children have been placed out. 

105 in the year 1849. 

Of these 528, * , 

150 are in military service. * • 

17 are married. • • 

450 are of irreproachable conduct. , 

•26 behave moderately. 

6 have escaped nojice. • 

46 relapsed into crimis. 

Of these 46, 33 are* children from towns, 19 being from Piiris. 

^ That the number of those who relapse may not appear too great, it will be? 
well to^stite the condition of their families. • 

Out of the 528, 

44 are enfants trouves. 

46 have step-parents. 
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222 are entire orphans. ^ 

106 illegitimate. 

18 whose parents live in concubinage. 

142 are of mm i lies of bad antecedents. 

77 have their parents in prison. f 

Out of the 45 who have relapsed, 10 have since conducted themselves 
wel] and 5 passably. 

Of 1184 children received at Mettray from its Ibunddtion to the 1st Januaary, 
1860, 

717 were completely ignorant. ^ 

^ 270 had commenced reading. ^ ^ 

143 knew how to read. ’ ♦ * r « 

64 only knew how to write. . * 

The greater nuVnber^of these departed from Mettray knowing how to read, 
to write, and to cypher. 

The disarrangement of the affairs of tlie nation seems to have had its effect 
upon the Institution at Mettray, and to have thrown heavier burdens upon its 
manager's. And in regard to the'^expenses it will be sufficient to say, that on 
the 1st January, 1848, the maintenance of the establishment for the antecedent 
year only exceeded by ^,000 francs the actual receipts for the labour per- 
formed in the Institution. *• * » 

Such is Mettray, an institution of which France may be proud to have pro- 
duce^ men wj^p coulcf originate it. Messieurs,” s^id |he minister of instruc- 
tion to its directors, “ Je ne vous K)ue pas, car vos service^e sont j>as gratuites : 
vous ^tes payds de vos oeuvres par vos oeuvres meme?, I>ar leur realisation, par 
leur succds.” 

I w^ould conclude this account in the words of M. Cochin : — Celui qui 
dcrit ces lignes scrait* vraiment heureux s'il pouvait inspirer a quelques>unes 
de ses lecteurs le desir de soutenir Mettray, ou seulement de le visiter ; car qui 
Ta visite ne peut e’empdeher de Ic soutenir.” And I*^ani happy to beaf'testi- 
' mony to the lact, that ** On ne saurait y passer quelqucs heures sans dprouver 
les plus nobles, les plus delicieuses impressions.” 

It is some satisfaction to think there is no occasion to cross the Channel to 
experience tlje noble impressions above referred to. There is an English 
Mettray at Red Hill, in Surrey, whoso system is aceomoaodated to our habits 
and our^,religion, in which the Saviour occupies the place of the Virgin, Duty 
the name of Honour, Jipd the Queen the position of Napoleon. May such 
charitable work succeed ; may our Mettray produce like results w’yth theirs. 
It is supported by voluntary contributions. Let not the British public fall 
under the condemnation pf the following Passage : ** Que d’ceuvres utiles ont 
echoud faute d’hommes qui veuillent d’avance se confier a l^ur avenir! 
Lorsque la charitd fatigue de ws saintes ^opportunites I’opinion publique 
celle-ci repond : Rdussissez et je vous soutiendrai. En vain la charitc s’dcrie 
soutenez moi et je rdusserai ; trop souveut elle echoue dans cette eternal edrelo 
vicieux.” % * 

There are people whb will mock a| enthusiasm on this subject ; to whom 
“ Tout cc qui est oeuvre de devouemenl leur parait suspect, tout ce qui est 
oeuvre de charite*leur paralt hypocrite, tout projet un rdve, toute action une 
comedie. Ils aiment^ cette erreur qu’ils nomment sagesse, et preferdnt se 
tromper dix fois que d’etre tromphs une seule.” Such people have to learn, 
Ce ne sont pas les grandes ddpenses qu'il fauferaindre, mai9 les ddpenses 
J'olles. II y a certains sacrifices qui s’enriebissent.” 
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General Report for the Year 1850, by Her Majesty s Inspector of 
Schools, the Hev. J.^J. IJlandford, on the Schools inspected by 
him in the Counties of Lincoln,*^ Nottingham, Leicester, and 
Derby,, 


Mv Lords, ^ ’ c 25 Jmuary, issi. 

1 HAVK the honor to present to your Lordships a 
Report on 200 schools which I have inspected, in the counties of 
Lincoln, Nottingham, Leicester, and Derby, between the ^3 1st 
of* Octol3er, 1849, and the 1st of November, 1850. 

On the 26th of July I received a letter fr^m your Secretary, 
addressed to myself and colleagues, in which we were requested 
to arrange in six groups the schools' that were liable to or had 
invited inspection civ'our several districts, so as tor form six 
sub-divisions, and to assign two consecutive months to the 
inspection of each, talking care to adapt the date fixed upon for 
the examination of the respective groups as much as possible 
to the peculiar character of the locality in tvhich they were 
situated, — the object of this arrangement being to provide as 
well for the inspection of schools which had received grants 
from the public funds or that had invited inspection, as for 
those where pupil-teachers had been apprenticed or^ to which 
teachers were appointed who had obtained certificate of merit. 

As five of the counties in my district are almost entirely 
agricultural, the necessary conse(i[uence is that many of the 
schools must be inspected at a time and under circumstances 
apparently highly unfavourable towards forming a corix'ct esti- 
mate of tkeir true state and the diligence of the teachers, it 
being impracticable to majee arrangements for visiting them 
all at a time when the schools are full and the elder children 
not engaged in field ^abour. These circumstances to a certain 
extent are true, and some allowance in individual cases must 
be made for them ; but in reatlty*" they are much less unfavour- 
able t^owards arriving at a right conclusion respecting the state 
of a school than at first sight may appear. If an estimate was 
formed of the state o^ a school merely from the progress of the 
children in the first class, it would be manifestly unfair to the 
teacher for the inspection to take place at a time when some 
of his^e^t scholars were absent; but the estimate of the effi- 
ciency of a school is not formed from the progress of the first 
class but from the proportionate progress of all. However 
thinly a school may be attended at the time of inspection, there 
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is, in the majority of cases, abundant means of ascertaining its 
true state, and whether the junior classes have had due care 
and attention bestowed upon them by their teachers. If the 
chi.dren of which he lower part of arschool is composcnl answer 
intelligently, and their progress is in proportion to t aj time 
they have been linger instruction, it may in most cases be 
kiferred that the jupper class has l)pen Avell taught, although 
none of the children belonging to it may be. present so as to 
afford direct proof of the same. Besides, if the njamber of 
children who w< re ]jrc'sent ^t the examination in the several 
counties in my district, and those in ordinary attendance, are 
compared ip the summaries* of my inspection, of last year, the 
difference between the two numbers will be found very ti ifling 
when it is distributed over the whole number of schools inspected 
in the several counties. 

'l^ne following table exhibits the sub-divisions of the Fast 
Midland District, and thd' time appointed for their inspec- 
tion : — 


Lincoln, ^ihire 
-Nottin^»-hamshirc , 
Lei CCS tors I lire . T 
Derbyshire, part of . 
Ditto . . . . 

Northamptonshire and 
Rutlandsiiiro. 


January and February. 
March unt*' April. 

May and June. 

July ai>'l AujL'^ust. 
September and October. 

November and December. 


The recurrence of the Faster and Christmas examinations, 
the revision of papers worhed by candidates for certificates of 
merit, and the month’s vacation allowed to Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors, necessarily cause a temporary cessation of inspec- 
tion. 

A\) the schools in Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and Leices- 
tershire, which have received grants or invited inspeetjon, have 
been examined. Of those in Derbyshiie 81 have been visited ; 
the remainder I was obliged to leave for the preser^t, in order 
to inspect some schools in Northampton, where pupil-teachers 
had been apprenticed, and which otherwise could not have been 
visited until 1S5I. 

d'hc remaining ^schooL in Derbyshire, Northamptonshire, 
and Rutlandshire, will be inopc/^tccl on the completion of inj 
Report. 

(’olicctive examinations of pupil-tcachcrs have been held at 
Gainsborough, Nottingharii, Derl)y, and Northampton. J'he 
distances between the schools rcndei’ed it inconvenient to 
assemble the apprentices together from other localities. 


♦ Vide Summaries in Appendix, Table No. 1 . 
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Lincolnshire. 

This county, which three or four year.s .since seemed left 
behind in regard to the v«ual mode of travelling, is now as 
accessible as any part of the East Midland District, being con- 
veniently interscf ted by railways. From Barton-on- Humber, 
in the north to Coningsby ^southward, is a tract of elevated 

ground (the Wolds; ; between this •part of the county and the 
sea are 17, schools, greatly resen^bling each other in their general 
character. The most northern. oL these is at Barton, where 
there arc large a^ld handsKime ♦school-buildings, with three 
rooms for boys, girls, and infants, and a house for ^le teacher. 
Wlien I visited the school in January 18.o0, tW infant school 
was closed from the want of funds towards its support, and there 
did not seem much probability of its being reopened, d he 
po])ulation of Barton on-H umber is 3^000 ; the average attfend- 
ance of boys and girls is not more “than 100. The next large 
town in this locality is Grimsby, whicli, from the extensive docks 
that have lately been formed, seems dikely to become a place of 
some importance. J"here is no school here under i^^spectioji. 
South of Grimsby is Louth ; I inspected the national schools of 
this town in 1^47, butM was not requested to do so again. The 
other principal to mis in this part of county arc rlorncastle, 
Spilsby, Alford, and Burgh. I am not able to give any infor- 
mation n’specting.the schools in these towns, as none of them 
have invited inspection. The charac erof the remaining schools 
which have been inspected in this neighbourhood is much the 
same, being small village schools, with^an average atjtendance 
of 40 children in each : the most efficient f comparatively) are 
those at lluttoft, W el ton- le -Wold, and Halton Holgate, To 
the west of the tract of country to which I have alluded, between 
the Wold^ and the counties of York and Nottingham, there are 
2 -^ schools under inspeerton. I he largest are those at Winter- 
ton, Gainsborouirh, Owston, and Kirlon in Lindsey ; the most 
efficient are at Wintringham, Saxilby, and Gainsborough (the 
boys’). At Epworth there* is a room for boys, but it is only 
used on Suncbiy. The remaining schools are situated towards 
the south ; the most efficient are thosc^it Grjyitham (the boy^s'), 
gnd Colstcrworth. At Bo^tow, Where school accommodation 
was greatly needed, a national school on a large soale has been 
built f it will probably be ready for inspection in TS.^l. In 
that part of Idnc.olnsrfyv whrch borclers on Norfolk there arc 
six schools under inspection — Pinchbeck, Fast and West, 
Spalding, Wha|)lode Drove, Holbeach, and Sutton St. Nicholas. 

* It i^jfebc rcmiarkcd that the managers of church schools iip 
four oT the principal towms iu lAncolnshirc, Lincoln, Stamford, 
Louth, and SlcalorJ, have not invited inspection, or otherwise 
availed themselves of your Lordship’s assistance. 
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It is now three years since the schools in this county were 
regularly inspected. Some have improved, but these bear a 
very slight proportion to the others, which remain in the same 
inefficient state, and for the most part as ill supplied with books 
and apparatus as before. Fifteen schools have availed them- 
selves of the Ikcilities afforded them by your Lordships in the 
purchase of books and maps at reduced prices. No mistresses, 
and only four masters haye obtained certificates of merit in 
Lincolnshire; two of the latter have recently left -and gone 
into other counties. The nu mber of male pupil-teachers remains 
the same as in 1849 ; in regaod toTemale jlpprentices, there is 
an increase^ of two. 

N OTTINGH AMSIIIUK. 

The inspection of the schools in this county commenced 
May 25 ; the number visited was 35. F rom the extreme north 
of the county to a line drawn through the towns of Newark 
and Mansfield, a' district which com])rises rather more than 
half of Nottinghamshire, there are 13 schools which have been 
visited : ^ihe most efficient are at Workso.n, Ollcrton, Colling- 
ham, and Southwell. 'Ihe boys’ school-room at Retford is a 
damp, comfortless room, the interior of which is almost sufficient 
of itself to give the children a distaste for instruction. There 
ought to be in a large town like Retford suitable school accom- 
modation for boys, girls, and infants, and I have no doubt that 
funds would soon be raised for that ])urpose if some person 
would take the matter up in earnest, 'fhe national school at 
Newark having received the Parliamentary grant prior to the 
formation of the Committee of (Council on Education, is not 
under inspection, and as this was declined, I am unable to 
supply any additional information to my last report concerning 
it. It is satisfactory to be a\)le to inform your Lordships of 
the erection of another school at Newark, in the district of 
Christ Church. 4 he boys’ school already exhibits considerable 
life and energy ; several persons arc much interested in its 
welfare, and if that interest is not suffered to subside, there is 
a fair ])rospcct that the school will succeed. 

South of the ihie aborc mentioned are the schools in Not- 
tingham and its immediate mc'^ghbourhood. I regret to sa^ 
there is no place or locality in the hast Midland District where 
there are fewer schools in connexion with the Church, orhvhere 
the average attendance is ^o small compared ^yith the population 
amongst which4hey are established, and this in a locality, where, 
from the number and occupation of the people, good elementary 
schools are especially needed. In Nottingham, where the popu- 
lation amounts to 50,000, there are four schools which have been 
inspected, viz.. Trinity Church, St. John’s, St. Mary’s, and the 
national school for boys ; they contain accommodation for 1,700, 
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at six square feet per child.* The average attendance is 
413 boys, 232 girls, 390 infants. The onW one of these four 
schools which is really efficient is Trinity Uhurch : here there 
are two.certificated teachers and seven apprentices. In St. John’s 
school two pupil-teachers have recently been granted to the 
master ; the s(mool is increasing in numbers, and I hope in 
efficiency. The bojw’ national school is not only useless in its 
present state, but positively* mischievous, there being the 
appearance of education ^^ithout a shadow of the reality. The 
interior of the building, with its forlorn and cheerless aspect, — 
the absence of superintendence, — the deficiency of books 

and apparatus, — in short, the want of every appliance to make 
the poor children lyho attend the school comfortable and happy 
whilst they are there, — is enough to excite in their minds a 
di^ust for the very name of ‘‘ s<mool.” ^ ^ ^ 

Within two miles of Nottingham are the large manufacturing 
villages of Basford, Carrington, Lehton, Hyson Gre^n, Radford, 
and Sneinton ; the two latter may bo considered as suburbs to 
Nottingham. , 

These places cqptain a population (roughly est^ated^of 
30,000. There are national schools *in each, all of which, with 
the exception of that^t Sneinton, have been inspected. There 
is accommodation in these schools, tftking the same basis for the 
calculation as before, for 1,500 children : the total average 
attendance is 469 boys, 174 girls, and some infants. In the 
school at Sneinton there was an average attendance in 1848 of 
137 (boys, girls, and infants). The most efficient is the school 
at Lenton, where the average attendar\pe bears a fair proportion 
to the accommodation provided. At Hyson Green the school 
had been closed prior to the appointment of the present master 
(there is no mistress), for three months. At Basford also, vVherc 
there is §-mple accommodation and a room on purpose for girls, 
there is no regular mistfl’ess. The character of the instruction 
given in these schools (Lenton and Carrington excepted) is such 
as to offer little inducement to parents to send their children 
to tKem, even if they were'disposed to do so ; the difficulty of 
raising fund^ for their support can scarcely be exaggerated. 
A line drawn from Teversall on the y9est, and extending south- 
^^west to Brook-hill, thence to®Efistwood, includes a portion of 
the coal district in this county ; but in no places is this more 
than k mile broad. Here there aje two schools which have 
been inspected, , Easi^^ood and Newthorpe. The former is 
doing well ; the master, though in delicate hihlth, is a hard- 
working man, and has been successful in his school. For the 
state Of J:he latter I beg to refer your Lordships td No. 91 iA* 
the t^ulated reports in detail for the year 1850. 

* In reality ac^mmodatlon U mucli lees, considerable allowance must be 
made for the space oCedpied by desks, benches, &c. 
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Tf ptiinher of certificated teachei^s in this county is 9, and 
3^ pupilr teachers, the latter being an increase of 17 since 1849. 
The number of schools which have availed themselves of grants 
to^^rds the purchase of books and apx^faratns is 16. 

Teicestj^rshiue, 

The time appointed for the inspection ef the schools in this 
county was May and June ; but I was not able to commence my 
tour until June 10. 

^ These schools are situated oaraongst. a population resembling 
for the most part that of Nottinghamshire, ^eing chiefly em- 
ployed in agriculture, and in Leicester and the neighbourhood 
in the manufacture of hosiery, cotton goods, and lace. The 
first town visited was Ashby-de-la-Zouch, where there is an 
infant and girls’ school ; besides this there are two endowed 
schools, in which boys are educated. In the vicinity of Ashby 
there are several small schools, some of which are in Derbyshire ; 
the best are at Wobdville,.Normanton, and Measham. Of the 
others I cannot speak favourably ; they bear a striking re- 
semblancG to each other in the limited- attainments of the 
teachers and the consequent inefficiency of their schools, which 
in their present state are signally laiKng to produce any 
adequate effect on the' population amongst which they are 
situated. Mormonism is prevalent in this ne^hbourhood, and 
at Whitwick there is a strong hold of thp .Roman Catholics. 
The difficulty experienced by the managers of these schools in 
raising the necessary funds precludes them from securing the 
services of competent teachers and of availing themselves of 
Government assistance. The population is constantly changing, 
that is, whole families in the colliery districts leave their homes 
whcii wages are low and seek work where they are higher ; there 
they remain for a time, and afterwards move off again tp another 
neighbourhood, or perhaps return to their former abode. The 
bad effects of this constant change, not only in reference to the 
difficulty it causes in the establishment of good schools, but also 
upon the people themselves, may readily be conceivedTi A 
clergyman who is labouring in a colliery district .in this neigh- 
bourhood, thus described in Report for 1849 the difficulties 
with which he was beset : — ‘‘'The inhabitants, with the excep- ‘ 
tiou of a few> shopkeepers, are all colliers ; the greater part are 
'Banters. There are sOme Romanists, Mormonites, antfWes- 
l9y^ns, blit feW Church families, and not* one .subscriber to the 
national schoow living in the place. The population is con- 
tinually changing.’’ , . 

Nevertheless, m the ffiidst of all these drawbacks, th<^ people 
are not altogether insensible ^to the advantages which a good 
Of this the schools at Nlea^hajn and Sheepshed 
aflotd proof; children froin neighboOring Villages p-ttend the 
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former, and the latter, whith is doing good service in the p^nse 
of education (I refer to the boys’ seho^i), is^certainly valued by 
the parents of the children who are educated ip it. These are 
the only schools whore pupils teachers have been apprenticed \ 
the rest, from the wartt of an adequate average attendance, 
proper qualifications on the part of the teachers, and the age of 
the children, have been unable to avail themselves of this assist- 
ance. In the south and South-west of the cSunty there are seten 
schools under inspection. ^heTargest are at Hipckley and 
Lutterworth; the latter is an endowed school. At Matket 
Harborough thqre is a patiqp^ school for boys and girls^ 
between this town and Leicester there are two efficient schools 
at Oadby and Kibworth. In the north the*schof5ls at Melton 
Mowbray (the boys) and Barkestpne, are doing well ; there are 
pupil-teachers in both, and a master, who has obtained his cer- 
tificate, in the former. New buildings are greatly needed at 
Melton, S,nd from the interest which many of the inha*bitants 
feel in the matter, I should not be surprised if measures were 
taken for their erection. • • 

I regret I am unable to furnish information respecting the 
schools in Leicester. There are only two which hdve received 
aid from the public funds, Christ Church and St. Margaret’s ; 
the clergyman connected with the flatter declined inspection, to 
which the school is no^ liable, having receive^ a grant of 425/. 
in 1835. In Christ Church pupil- teachers have recently been 
apprenticed. Nohe of the other schools have invited inspec- 
tion, except the Leicester Central national school, which is con- 
ducted on the old monitorial system, with what success may 
easily be imagined. Application bad been made for pupil- 
teachers, and some were granted ; but they have never beep 
apprenticed in consequence of the managers declining Jq sign 
the indentures. 

At Loughborough J:herc are no schools under inspection. 

» ... 

Derbyshire. 

• . 

In the north and north-west of this county, that part of it 
which borders on Yorkshire and Qheshire, there are hot ipqny 
schools. The population is scattered Of ex a wida^ extent pf 
country, except in the parislies of Glossop and Newmills, where, 
on Account of the manufactures that are carri^ pii thei^e, apd 
the consequent dematid for workmefb, there is a greater cppceur- 
tration ot the inhktitants. In my Repo^t^r 1849 it was 
stated that the school at Whitfield had hitherto been only pised 
for^h^ purpose of a Sunday school; it is how open for daily 
instruction. The school at Tideswell is also ip operatibi^fc, I 
regret I cannot report any change for the better ^t NeynpiJfe, 
where a good Sehopl ip connexion with the 
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Urgently needed. There ought to be no difficulty in a large 
place like this in raising funds for the purpose of securing the 
services of a competent master and mistress, if the matter was 
taken up, as it ought to be, in earnest. Nor can I report any 
alteration in reference to the endowed school at Castleton, 
which in its present state is a striking instance how great an 
obstacle to education schools of this description may become, 
and how completely the benevolent intentions of the founders 
may be frustrated, from the difficulty experienced in getting 
rid of an incompetent and unfit master,^ who persists in retaining 
an office the duties of which he does not dischf^rge, and who sets 
at defiance a]l attempts to remove him, although liberal offers 
have been made to induce him to resign. The following is the 
clergyman’s own statement, which he has recorded respecting 
this school : — 

® Castleton, Deghysliire, 

The state in which the parish sclibol is found affords, I am sorry to say, no 
appearance of improvement since the Inspector was last in this neighbourhood, 
and the cause which at thkt time obstructed the progress of the school still 
continues to exist. The appointmesit of the master has been claimed and 
exercised hitherto by a non-resident proprietor, viz.,^^Mr. Bagshawc, of the 
Oaks, near Sheffield. The present schoolmaster was appointed by Mr. Bag- 
shawe’s father in the year (I believe) 1821, and has^ever since continued to 
hold the endowment, to the infinite detriment of the school, which is by him 
almost entirely neglected and mismanaged, he refusing to teach even the 
Church Catechism, arid confining his instruction (if it can be called so) to the 
mere elementary steps in reading and arithmetic, consej[u§ntIy few or none of 
the children of the village go to him beyond those who are free scholars. Mr. 
Bagshawe it' was who proposed the school to be placed under inspection, but 
has not (as he declared his wish to do) succeedeef in displacing a most objec- 
tionable master, but absolutely refuses to give up the trust he abuses and 
disgraces, and who, until he is got rid of, must necessarily render inspection 
absolutely futile. I may add, that the parishioners are most desirous of having 
a thoroughly efficient and good Church school established, and a new school- 
house built, and would come forward liberally with subscriptions ; but not one 
penny will be given while the present holder of the endowment centinucs to 
hold it. 

(Signed) Chabi.es C. Bates, Vicar. 

The most efficient schools in this neighbourhood are those 
at Edensor (the boys’) and Chapel-en-le-Frith ; there are pupil- 
teachers in both, and a certificated mistress in the former. In 
the Victoria schools a"c ChesteFfield^ towards which Archdeacon 
Hill has been a liberal contributor, there are three pupil- 
teachers and a certificated mistress, whose zeal on behalf of^her 
school cannot be surpassed.*^ * 

The school at Brimington, which ha^ been closed for some 
time, has been re-opened ; it is conducted by a mistress, trained 
aithe Home and Colonial Institution ; a boys’ school is gyeatly 
needled in this village, around, and in which, there is a coMsi- 
derable population, who are employed to a great extent in the 
neighbouring iron-works. Other schools have been inspected 
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in the neighbourhood of Chesterfield, but I cannot report 
favourably of them. At Clown, where there is a population of 
600, there is an average attendance of 11 boys. Commodious 
and hamdsomc school buildings has been erected at Alfreton, 
mainly through the exertions of the Rev. R. Errington, the 
late curate ; the school has not yet met with that measure of 
success which it is* to be hoped will eventually attend •its 
establishment. The next town*5f importance in this locality 
is Bclpfer, new school buildings have recently been erected, and 
a pupil-teacher has been^ap]^y3ifticcd in the boys’ school. At 
Ripley two pupil- teachers* have been granted to the master, 
whose school has decidedly improved during the l^st two years. 
At Heanor, where from the amount of tnc population it is 
reasonable to expect a good school might be supported, if only 
moderate exertions were used, there nothing worthy of the 
name of a school. There is a jarge and handsome btiilding 
containing accommodation for boys and girls ; one of the rooms 
is only used on Sunday. The average •attendance out of a 
population of 5,000 is 45 (boys and girls). There is no mistress, 
and the master, tb whom the manager’s ‘guarantee 5/. ’per 
annum, makes up the rest of his salary as he can. It is mani- 
fest that no master whose services ^re worth retaining will 
remain in a school on conditions lilce these. 

In Derby eight elementary schools arc in connexion with the 
Church ; seven of*thcse have been inspected. There is in them 
an average attendance of 964 boys, 585 girls, 293 infants. 

Trinity Church* and Curzon-street (the boys’) are good 
schools, to the efficiency of which ttjie apprenticesljip of pupil- 
teachers has in no slight degree contributed ; any one con- 
nected with these schools in former times will well remember 
how two zealous teachers were toiling day after day in their 
almost helpless task, having nothing better to help them than 
the old monitorial system, injuring their health in. trying to 
produce some impression on the number of children, intrusted 
to them, and after all^ finding no adequate result of their 
labours. The case is altered now, and though the labour is 
certainly not less Revere than heretofore, there is the bright 
side of the picture to look upon^iif the manifest improvement 
of every class in their schools. The boys’ national school in 
Traffic-street is also rising in the scale of efficiency, but the 
exertions of the master are grejitl^ impeded by the small size 
and inconvenient ‘shape of the room, the atmosphere of which, 
particularly in summer, from the defective ventilation, must 
prove injurious to both teachers and children. 

schools will be established ere long in the parishes of 


* Trinity Church school is almost self-supporting. The school-pence from 
January, 1850, to December, amounted to 250/. The average attendance is about 
550 children in both schools. 
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All Saints and Christ Church; liberal contributions have been 
made for this purpose, and the preliminary steps for obtaining 
help from Government have been taken. Of the village 
schools in the neighbourhood of Derb^ the most efficient are 
those at Shardlow, Ockbrooke, Little Eaton, and Brailsford ; 
pupil-teachers arc apprenticed in all, ancL in three there are 
certificated teachers. 

At Osmaston, in the neighbourhood of Ashbourne, there is a 

f ood mixed school under a master, ami, more remotely, on the 
orders of Staffordshire and I^ei'b^^shire ; tlfose at Eoveridge 
and Sudbury (the girls’) are doing ^vell. 

Nineteen teachers (11 masters and 7 mistresses) have obtained 
certificates : pupil-teachers (39 boys and 25 girls) have been 

apprenticed in their respective schools : 31 schools have availed 
themselves of the Parliamentary grant towards the purchase 
of apparatus, books, and ma^. 

Upon the whole, there arc a greater number of schools in 
Derbyshire which stand higlier in the scale of efficiency than 
in the remaining counties of which the E^§t Midland district 
consists ; and although few; perhaps none, realize the idea of a 
good school to its fullest extent, and in all its details, yet the 
progress which some of then;;, have made is highly encouraging, 
as affording evicjcnce of the efficiency to which elementary 
schools may be raised, and how useful an education might be 
given in them, if the children of the labouring classes could 
be retained a sufficient time under instruction. 

It now remains for me to give your Lordships some account 
of the character of the inst/ruction imparted in these schools. 

The various subjects that are taught, and the number of 
children instructed therein, are recorded in Table (A^ 

In the forms of report with which Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
are provided, for the purpose of tabulating the result of the 
examination of each schooly one column is left for the teacher, 
who fills up each space with the number of children who are 
receiving instruction in history, grammar, geography, &c. : 
the managers are requested to see that this is done previously 
to the inspection, the object being not that an estimate of the 
efficiency of the school shoi>ld bo partly formed from the 
returns thus made by the teacher, but to jfurnish the Inspector 
with information relative to the character of the instrucCion, 
in order that he may, in sofne degree, adapt his examination to 
it. I need scarcely say how much time'' is saved, and what 
greater accuracy is secured when these and various other 
d-'tails are recorded before the examination takes place, instead 
of Ixeing left, which is too frequently the case, notwithstan'Sing 
repeated requests to the contrary, until the inspection is 
completed. 

In the report which masters and mistresses are required to 
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make of their schools, they record the number of children who 
are receiving instruction in any subject, particularly in reference 
to reading and arithmetic^ without paying much regard to the 
proficiency which has b^en acquired, for instance, the whole of 
a first class will be returned in the teacher’s report, as learning 
mensuration, or fractions, whereas, upon trial, it will be found 
they cannot work dbrrecftly an easy sum in compound multipli- 
cation ; and so in reading, children are frequently recorded as 
reading books of geneml Information, Avho, upon trial, fail in 
reading correctly a verse froifi owe of the gospels. Of courfic 
it is not intended to be inferred that these returns are made 
by the teachers with the slightest intention *of misleading, but 
it is obvious that, taken by themselves, they would tend to 
convey an erroneous impression as to the attainments of the 
children and the state of the schooW; in order therefore to 
avoid this, it is necessary to apply a considerable ccA-rection 
to the teacher’s returns ; this has been done, when necessary, in 
the cas^ of each school which I have inspire ted. The aggregate 
number of children who are receiving instruction in any parti- 
cular subject, aAd who have attained a* certairi> amounrt of 
proficiency in it, is recorded in the foregoing table. 

Upon referring* to the tabulated reports in detail of the 
schools which I have inspected, it' will be found that a report 
has been made in the majority of cases, ilnd as far as was 
practicable, on ’the attainments of each class. I believe that 
this is the only way to force upon the teachers the necessity of 
paying attention, and of giving instruction themselves to every 
class ; and it has often occurred to^me whether it would not be 
advisable, in cases where there is reason from past experience 
for believing that the lower classes have been neglected, at a 
subsequent inspection, not to examine the first class at^ll, but 
to devote the whole time to the lower ones ; that this would 
give great offence fo the teacher and managers is, more than 
probable, but the good effects of it would most likely be very 
visible at the next inspection. 

The religious knowledge of the children, in reference to their 
acquaintance with Scripture and understanding the Catechism, 
has formed a prominent feature *in my; examination of these 
schools, but certainly not ‘to such an extent as to preclude a 
careful inquiry relative to the attainments qf the children in 
other subjects. The; acquaintance ^vith Scripture, and the intel- 
ligent knowledge of the Catechism, which many of the upper 
classes in these schools exhibit is very pleasing ; but the great 
defect which characterizes the religious instruction is, that it is 
iiJt ^sufficiently practical, nor incorporated as it should be* in 
the daily routine of the school. The children learn texts of 
the Bible by heart, are fairly acquainted with the outline of 
Scripture history, and can prove points of doctrine, but when 
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questioned as to theii’ practical aj^plication and bearing upon 
our every-day life and intercourse with each other, the inference, 
however obvious, can seldom be drawn. I believe the mas- 
ters of our national schools to be, aij a body, a respectable 
class of men, but they are deficient in that deep religious 
feeling the expression of which will be visible in a thousand 
ways in the management of their schools, afid will be identified 
in a greater or less degree with the conduct of the children ; 
that this one thing is wanting tht;re ^is the testimony of the 
<?lergy to appeal to, who have daily and personal intercourse 
Avith them, and who complain of th^ Vant of fhis all-important 
clement in their character. 

There is nothing more painful in the examination of a 
school than to hear the ready, and, in many instances, excellent 
answers that the children give in reference to the letter of 
Scripture, and how glibly tpey will repeat the words “ to be 
true and just in all my dealings,” but at the same to feel, 
from the constant tc^\dcncy they have to practice deceit and 
fraud during the examinatiob, how slight have been the efforts 
of their tea^ber to inculcate upon them the jj^.ain duty of being 
true and just in common things. 

1 cannot speak favourably of the way in which arithmetic is 
taught, or of the progress that the children make in it ; the 
loAver classes are generally very deficient, although the reverse 
will appear to he the case, unless great pains are taken to 
hinder them from copying. There is no subject in which an 
erroneous opinion is more likely to be formed in the examina- 
tion of a school than on arithmetic, from the peculiar facilities 
which the children have of secretly assisting each other. I 
have almost -always found it necessary to remain with a class 
during* the whole time they are working their sums. An 
examiner may delude himself into the belief that die can 
prevent the children from copying by giving them different 
sums, and having done so, h6 may safely leave them and pro- 
ceed with the examination of another class in a different part 
of the room ; but no sooner is his ej^’e turned aivay from the 
young arithmeticians than a few of the other more expert work 
the sums correctly, and pass the answers to their less skilful 
neighbours with a rapidity aifd seca’ecy which renders it diffi- 
cult to detect them ; it is not improbable that the teacher v^iW 
be found hovering about the class and forthwith those tele- 
graphic means of communicafioh, the inquiiaijg'look, the slightly 
elevated slate on the one hand, the cheerful nod or angry 
frown on the other, will be established between teacher .and 
children, the object of which is only too apparent. ^ 

Mtfny of the elder boys are frequently returned by the 
master as learning mensuration ; and when this has been the 
case, an opportunity has been afforded thepi of exhibiting their 
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progi'css in the subject ; but, in the majority of cases, the know- 
ledge acquired was very superficial, and not likely to be of 
much use to them hereafter, in consequence of their ignorance 
of the common principles of geometry, notwithstanding the 
beautifully ruled triangles and accurately formed circles which 
are triumphantly exhibited in their books by the master as 
direct proofs to the Contrary. I have seldem found that those 
masters who are occasionally employed in measuring land ever 
give a practical instructicyi ill mensuration, by permitting those 
hoys who arc learning itJto accompany them whilst so employed/* 
although such a course natili^ll^ suggests itself. 

The writing on slates is generally good, .that in the copy- 
books moderate. The teacher seldom watches the children 
whilst they are writing, in order to correct the way in which 
they hold the pen, and still less frequefitly are the copy-books 
criticised, and the errors in spelling, and faults in the formation 
of the letters pointed out. The copies arc generally set by the 
master himself ; and when he writes well, ^perhaps this is the 
best plan, as it tends to encourage "the children in the belief 
that what he can ^lo they can do.^ The follow ing» specimen, 
which I discovered in a copy-book, will serve to show that these 
copies are not always the most suitable : — 

“ made man, man made money” 

“ made bees, bees made honey** * 

.^‘^nade Satan, Satan made sin’* 
made a place to put Satan in.’* 

The name of the Deity, which I have purposely omitted, was 
prefixed to each line in the driginal.# • 

Geography is generally taught in the upper classes of these 
schools, and some improvements have been introduced jn the 
methods of teaching it.. Occasional attempts are made to com- 
bine mei'b instruction ^in topography with information relative 
to the ph^^sical geography, the ^exports, and imports, the 
manners* and customs of a country : that geography thus taught 
becomes doubly interesting and useful is obvious, and if, in 
addition, the teachers would illustrate their lessons on • Ais 
subject by m(5ans of diagrams and sketches on the black board, 
indicative of the course of the rive^-s, the hkl and valley systems, 
the relative positions of thb principal towns in the children’s 

♦ I cannot undertake Jp say how far this wgftiious combination of teaching the 
mechanical art of Writing# afid communicating religious truth will meet with the 
approbation of the writer in the National Society’s monthly publication for May, 
1850, in which the following copy slips are recommended: — Moses was meek: 
Moses \bas very meek : Moses was a remarkably meek man : at any rate there is muqh 
sirny^-fity in the idea of thus uuiting religious with secular instruction. Thement 
of the invention, and of its exquisite simplicity, must, however, be conceded the 
schoolmaster to whom I have first alluded, he having acted for many years in that 
capacity. I cannot report favourably of the success of the experiment, as his 
scholars were very deficient in religious knowledge. 
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own county,* and would mingle these illustrations with remarks 
on the occupations of the inhabitants, the nature and fertility 
of the soil, its minerals or strata, as compared with other 
counties, then instruction in geography would cease to be what 
it is now for the most part, a dry, uninteresting repetition of 
names of places and their position in the map, which are pro- 
bably forgotten sodn after the childfen have left school from 
the want of association in thtdr minds with something in which 
they can take an interest. The Tittte use that teachers make 
•of the chalk and black board*, otherwise thap for setting copies 
and giving the children sums in arithmetic, is a significant 
proof how slight ^is their acquaintance with teaching as an art. 
It is not, indeed, surprising that masters or mistresses, who 
have not been instructed in the princijdes of drawing, should 
feel unequal to the work of thus illustrating their lessons in 
geography and other subj<jcts ; but it does appear singular 
that teachers who have not only been to training institutions, 
but who, whilst therC, have had positive instruction and attained 
to some proficiency in the art of drawing, should afterwards 
turn it to^so little* account *when they take laiarge of schools. 

That instruction in composition forms an inconsiderable 
item in the ordinary routine of school work is evident, from 
the small number of children who are returned in Table (A) 
as writing abstracts on their slates, and the still smaller number 
who are doing the same on paper ; and yet* !• have been sur- 
prised at the ready way in which children who have been fairly 
taught will express in their own language the substance of a 
j3rose narrative read to tl\pm once^ or twice, evidently showing 
they possessed the power of expressing themselves, and that it 
only needed development. I have frequently given an exercise 
of this sort to the first class in a school, by telling the children 
some story or fable, and requiring the substance of* it to be 
expressed in their own words on the slat& : if this exercise he 
done in a connected manner, with good writing and •s])elling, 
and a tolerable preservation of the leading ‘|X)ints in the story, 
it may generally be inferred that the class has been intelli- 
gently taught in other respects. The forc^going erxercise is one 
that is given to pupii-teaclier^ at the close of the first year of 
their apprenticeship, and I know eff none other of the kind that 
is more suitable as a preparatory step in composition ; .it is 
both an intellectual and in^ciianical cxerc*ise^; as intellectual, it 
teaches the children to think, and to ^jxpres^ themselves in 
their own language ; as mechanical, it tends to improve them 
iji spelling and writing, and so far as good reading may bq 
considered mechanical, which in the case of children it p/ob^ly 
is, it is an excellent exercise in this respect also, if the story be 


A map of which ought to be hang up in every school-room. 
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read or narrated to them with correct emphasis and a just 
expression; for one way, and perhaps the principal way, to 
acquire the art of reading well (whether in the case of children 
or adulls), is constantly* to hear good reading and to try to 
imitate it. 

The number of pupil-teachers in this district is 164(116 
T^oys, 48 girls). 

Their progress^ attention tp du1:y, and general steadiness of 
conduct IS highly satisfactory, and augurs well for their future 
usefulness. Only# two havp coqi]lleted the fourth year of their' 
apprenticeship. ^ 

In some parts of my district the pupil-tfeachers, with the 
concurrence of the clei’gy, have prepared certain portions of 
Scripture, the Catechism, and Book of Common Prayer, in 
which they were examined at the end of their respective years ; 
the result of this, as exhibited in ‘their written answers' to the 
questions proposed, was very gratifying. 

Whenever it was practicalde, collective? examinations of the 
apprentices have been held and their schools examined after- 
wards ; a considerable saving of time has been thds effected. 
Pupil-teachers in the first and second year of their apprentice- 
ship have been required to work two«examination papers, one 
being set expressly for the purpose of testing their religious, 
the other their secular knowledge; the time allowed for the, 
working these pa]1ers has been from 9 o’clock to 12, and from 
2 o’clock until half-past 4 ; a third paper has been given to 
male apprentices in their third year, and an additional two 
hours and a half allowed for the working of it. 

At a conference of Her Majesty’s Inspectors in January, 
1850, it was considered expedient that masters should have 
the option of substituting Euclid for the mixed mathematics 
required at the close ^of the third, fourth, and fifth year of the 
apprenticeship ; it was too late fo give any general notice of 
this in iny district, as most of the apprentices Avho were in 
their third year had already made some progress in mechanics, 
but the substitution has been made in two schools with complete 
success, the variousvpro^)ositions that yere given in the first 
book of Euclid being demon strat.edf with much facility. 

Most of the masters now' who have apprentices in their third 
veaT have concurred in the expediency of thus substituting 
Euclid ; it is iqteudcd that tji 0 > pupil-teachers should go 
through the first thi’^e books, and be thoroughly examined in 
them at the close of the apprenticeship, and from the result of 
the examination in this subject of the pupib teachers in tljic 
schools to Avhich I have alluded, I do not anticipate ,/thc 
competency of the masters being supposed) any difficulty 
in their doing so. 

Before concluding this R export, I beg to call your Lordships’ 
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most serious attention to the difficulty with which funds are 
raised even under favourable circumstances for the support of 
these schools, in consequence of which the managers are unable 
to secure the services of competent tckachers. It is true that, 
at the present time, good teachers can command high salaries, 
much higher than will be the case ere long, when the pupil- 
teachers having completed their time of training in normal# 
schools will be ready to take^rharge of elementary schools, and 
thus cause the supply to bear a*morc even proportion to the 
•demand : but^ even when the r^latioiv between the services of 
teachers and their adequate recosn'pense has found its level, I 
fear a greats number of schools in my district will not be able 
to avail themselves of the services of this improved class of 
masters and mistresses, and must therefore remain (unless some 
means can be devised for their support) in the same feeble 
state Ms they have been for^ycars, not only unable to produce 
any impression upon the population amongst which they arc 
established, but pocitively^ injurious, so far as they have a 
tendency to induce the belief that, because there are school 
buildings •<ind teachers, t};icreforc, there lAust be education. 
These remarks have reference to a large class of schools, which 
having received aid from your Lordshipi?», arc therefore in- 
spected and their state’ generally known; but besides these, 
and, as it were, in the background, there are a great number of 
elementary schools in each county of my district which have 
never invited inspection, and these constitute the majority. 
An adequate conception therefore of the low state of education 
in the East Midland District cannot be formed merely from a 
report of- those which arc under inspection, for, whatever may 
be their faults and imperfections, and these are many, I believe 
they exhibit education under a more favourable aspect than 
the elementary schools to which allusion has beerk made ; 
amongst the latter there arc of course thbse which are efficient, 
it would be unjust to suppose otherwise, but 1 have 'no hesi- 
tation in saying, these are few and far between, and that if 
they were examined and their state faithfully reported on, 
an amount of incapacity on the part o^ the teachers, and 
ignorance on that of the (Children, would be brought ta. light 
which would not tend to improve the educational picture. 

But whilst emailing your Lordships’ attention to the in;vde- 
quate support extended J;o these schools, it is only doing 
common justice to the clergy to observe how* liberally they 
contribute to the same ; it is almost impossible to describe the 
various ways in which a clergyman is thus taxed, not only in, 
itdation to the establishment but to the subsequent supJiCK't.of 
a sdiiool ; if a new teacher comes down upon trial the clergy- 
man most probably has to pay his expenses; if he require 
a portion of his salary before it becomes due, the clergy- 
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man must advance it ; if delay talccs place in regard to .the 
payment of a pupil- teacher’s salary, again the clergyman must 
put his hand into his pocket ; books and apparatus are to be 
purchased, the clergyman must buy them ; had he no other 
calls upon him save thosfe in connexion with the school, they 
would be sufficiently heavy ; but it is well known there are 
others which it woi^d be needless to mention. I know one 
blergyman who contributes as much as 50A per annum to Kis 
school, and who, although most’ anxious to have a pupil- 
teacher, could not avail himself of your Lordships’ assistance, 
because the patrors of the'* school refused to sign the agreement. 
In. two other parishes the clergyman supports to a considerable 
extent four distinct schools ; these are not 'to be considered 
isolated cases, many more might be adduced if necessary. 

It is not meant to be inferred from these observations that 
the laity are wholly indifferent to the cause of education ; there 
are those who contribute to schools most liberally, an3 who 
recognize their duty in this respect to its fullest extent, but 
they bear a very slight proportion to the n*iimber of those who 
do not feel that thc^ possession of property brings with it cor- 
responding duties, ^and the consequence is t’hat the ‘clergy are 
taxed beyond their ^m cans, being compelled to bear a burden 
a considerable portion of which ought, in common justice, to be 
borne by others. It is obvious the exigency ojt* the case cannot 
be met by sacrifices on the part of the clergy thus partially 
aided by the laity, even were the State to double the sum that 
is now given from the public funds for educational purposes. 
It is not so much the establishment as the future support and 
maintenance of these schools that io the difficulty^ and which 
cause so much additional care and anxiety to the clergy, from 
which they ought to be relieved in the administration of^ their 
parishes. I have at this moment before me a letter from a 
clergyman who is labouring in the midst of a large population, 
where it is natural to suppose there would not Ido much diffi- 
culty in* supporting a school, in which, after describing the 
difficulty alluded to, he vTites, ‘‘ I very much doul)t whether I 
should have attempted the matter (the building a school) had 
I been aware of the trouble I n 9 w find therefrom ; I hope 
something will be undertaken by Government on this subject 
in the next Session.” I believe the dread of personal respon- 
sibility in reference to the maintenance of schools deters many 
clergymen from taking steps for tho establishment of new ones 
and the improvement of others, where both the one and the 
other are most urgently needed. It is almost needless to call 
attention to the intimate connexion that exists between ig- 
nc^rUnce and crime, but in a table (see Appendix), for whif^h I 
am indebted to the courtesy of the magistrates and the chaplain 
of one of the gaols in my district, that connexion is exhibited 
in a striking though not a novel light. 
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Now though there are different grades of society, each moving 
in different spheres^ yet, in reality, we are all so closely bound 
up together for good or for evil, that it is impossible for one 
part of the community to suffer and the other not to suffer too, 
and all history, all experience tends to show that as there is no 
greater blessing that can happen to a country than to have the 
lower orders of society a well regulated and educated class, so 
cto there be no greater curse than for them to be the reverse# 
There is no occasion to go VdTy fi^r from homo to see this, a few 
hours’ sail across the Irish sea will place any one in a position 
"to ascertain the truth for hfms^lf. As therefore we are thus 
bound up for good or for evil, s<9 that what is for the good of 
one is for 'the gbod of all, and if one part of the community 
suffer, the other part sooner or later must suffer too. Since the 
education of the labouring classes is of such vital importance to 
all, it certainly does not appear safe that the establishment or 
support of these schools, and, consequently, the degree of effi- 
ciency to which it is desirable they should be raised, should 
depend upon the ability, inclination, or particular opinion of 
one section of the community. 

Tt is generally supposed there are few noV who entertain any 
violent fears on the ground of over education ; I believe the 
reverse to be the case^ There are many both amongst the 
clergy and laity^ who, althbugh they might not like to acknow- 
ledge it, are practically well satisfied if the children in our 
National schools are taught reading, (only so*much of it as will 
enable them to read their Bibles,) writing, and arithmetic. 

I have before me a series of letters published by a clergyman 
in the yeay 1851, in which he renjarks, with the sincerity of 
conviction,. combined, it must be added, with all the boldness 
of ignorance, that popular education is one of the wildest 
delusions of the day ; a bubble that must ere long burst ; that 
the education given in days of old in the dames’ day-school 
and village Sunday-school produced excellent fruits, inasmuch 
as there were sent forth from these seminaries of sounddearning 
faithful and trustworthy servants, loyfil and peaceable subjects, 
obedient and dutiful children, whilst the tendency of our new 
schools is to make the children instructed therein, heady, 
high minded, disobedienf ^o parents, and without natural 
affection. I would not offer such*an insult to the clergy as to 
suppose for one moment that they concur in these and similar 
views, destitute as they a^'e^of common i>ense and contrary to 
experience ; there must be very few whd* are thus prepared to 
maintain that our new schools have ‘‘ most traitorously corrupted 
the youth of this realm,” or who are of the same opinion as tho 
Peruvian Inca, who founded schools for the upper classes t> 4 :^ly, 
and forbade, under heavy penalties, to teach the common people 
anything, lest they should become presumptuous, and should 
create disturbances in the State ; but that the clergy, as a 
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body, are satisfied with a low standard of instruction cannot bo 
denied, although they contribute most liberally to the support 
of schools. This support however freely extended, whilst it is 
only partially seconded by the efforts of the laity, does not, nor 
ever cart provide for the education of the labouring classes on 
an adequate scale, even when the exertions of other religious 
bodies in the same gause are taken into consideration. The 
“exigencies of the case caiftiot be met by voluntary contributions 
alone, some measure must be devised by which it shall, be 
incumbent on all to pitjmote that which is for the good 
of all, the exteiwsion of a wi^ •and enlightened system oP 
education. 

There seems to be no method by which this can* be so effect 
tually done as by an educational rate ; that such a scheme is, 
at least, worthy of consideration, has been shown by the pro- 
ceedings at a large and influential meeting recently hold in 
Manchester on the subject. It is to be expectedj of course, 
that the proposition of a parochial rate for, the better support 
of elementary schools will meet ^y^th opposition. Already a 
scheme of this kind as proposed by the writer of an able article 
in the Edinburgh Review,’’ for July 1850, has been termed 
un-English, repulsive, and its introduction an enormous evil. It 
is diflicult to understand what is meant by the epithet ww- 
English; if by ti c term is meant thlt the idea of an educational 
rate is new to this country, it must at once tie admitted that 
such is the case. * But it may be as well for those who 
fed afraid of the nn- English-like character of a scheme 
of this kind, to consider whether some of our English ways of 
thinking and acting have been productive of so mi,ich good as 
to supersede the necessity of our being taught a lesson by others. 
It was an English way of thinking not so long since (theje are 
many who think so now), that education would make the lower 
classes discontented with that station of life in which it had 
pleased God to place* them ; it was an old English custom to 
allow vast masses of men to herd together, and to grow up in 
ignorance and vice withoMt making any effort for their moral 
or physical improvement ; it is the English custom now to spend 
hundreds of thousav.ds of pounds im building prisons, in sup- 
porting a costly penal establishn^ent, but to lay out utterly in- 
adequate sums, in comparison with what is needed, on the edu- 
cation of the people- Of these and other English customs we 
are now reaping the bitter fruit®;. In a short time there will 
be gathered to^ether^'in England people from all parts of the 
civilized world, to witness an Exhibition which, combined 
' other objects, cannot fail to produce in the minds of our visitors^ 
ar invpression of the greatness, wealth, and resources of t!ii« 
nation ; but whether, when they hear of the sum devoted to 
educational purposes, they will be of the opinion, that we are 
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not,oiily ii great, but a wise and understanding people, is 
somewhat doubtful. 

But an educational rate has also been termed repulsive, and 
its introduction an enormous evil, n^y, so repulsive, that the 
only aspect under which it can be lookra upon with satisfaction 
is its repulsiveness, which is so great, that it’ must ensure its 
universal rejection,. Vice and ignorance are repulsive, it is 
repulsive to one’s feelings tq know, that in a Christian country 
like this, there are thousands o^ our fellow-countrymen, who, 
in r^ard to right and wrong, ^carc^y know their right hand 
'^from their left, who live aha die like the krutes that perish ; 
no evil can more enormous than this ; but it is difficult to 
associate the idea of repulsiveness with a scheme which has for 
its obiect the further development and extension of measures 
already in operation for the welfare and improvement of these 
ve^ people. 

How mr the country at large, and especially the clergy, arc 
prepared to support, or impose an educational rate, should it 
eventually be brought before them, it is impossible to say ; but 
it is evident that the matter is being gradually taken into 
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consideration, and a feeling generated that more extensive 
measures must be adopted for the education of the labouring 
classes. Most unfortunate will it be if, on a great question 
like this, in which all arq so deeply concerned, the clergy, who 
alone caft give the movement a safe direction, should oppose it 
or stand aloof. Let us hope this will not be so. Only let the 
Church, when the tinje comes, throw her influence cordially and 
fearlessly into the scale ih favour ^of the measure, and then, 
due provision being made f§r her distinctive teaching, but 
without doing violence to the religious scruples of others, there 
can be no fear of ihc result,; sh§ trill then be in a position to 
fulfil one portion at least of* her high destiny, by becoming in 
reality; what she is now only imperfectly and j)artially, the 
zealous and able co-operator with the State in the education 
and improvement of the people. 

I have the honor vto be, &c., • 

• J. J Blandford. 

To the Bight Honorable ^ 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Edumtion. 
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Summary No. 2f 
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NoTK.— In the years 1848-49 and 1849-50, three prisoners were diseliarf^ed on ilieir oMterinj; Ihe prison, and 
in the year 1850 one was so discharged. Hence the reading and writing of these prisoners was only 
recorded, as they did not come before the chaplain. • 

• Another q Jl’slion put this year to ascertain the eftect of instruction for Confirmation. 
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Alphabetical Index to following Tol^dated Reports by Rev. 
J. J\ Bland ford. 
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Kirk Langley, 188 

Loutl), Girls’, 10 

lufiuits’, 10 

Tiegsby, Mixed, 20 
Lenton, Boys’, 57 
— — Girls’, 57 
Lowdhain, Mixed, 70 
laittcr worth, Sherries, 
Boys’, 1 1 8 

Leicester, C'ounty School, 
Boys’, 128 

Girls’, 128 

Leicester, Christ Church 
Boys’, 129 ^ ^ 

Littleover, Mixed, 177 


Cockerlngton, 0 
Coningshy, 45 


Ilolbeach, Cdirls’, I i Marsh Chapel, 5 

lluttoft, Boys’, 14 j Messingham, Mixed, 31 
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Mar ton, Mixed, 42 
INIaiisfield Woodhou^o, 
13oys’, 85 

O iris , 85 

ISIarkt't llarijorougli, 
J5(>ys’, 120 
~ (; iris’, 120 
Melton, Hoys’, 108, 109 

(iii'ls’, 108, 109 

Moira, Mixed, 151 

Infants’, 151 

Measljiiin, Mixed, 154 

■ Infants’, 151 

Morley, INlixed, 187 
Middleton, Mixed, 197 * 
MonyaLsli, Mixed, 198 

Nortliorpe, Mixed, 05 
Nottingham, Tr i n i t}- , 
Jioys’, 5(1 

(xirls’, 5G 

Infants’, 5G 

Nottingham, St. Mary’s, 
Hoys’, 58 

‘dirls’, 59 

Infants’, 59 

Nottingham, St. John’s, 41 
Hoys’, (>1 

(Jirls’ and Infants’, 

Gl 

Newark, (^liristchurch, 
Hoys’, 71 

Oirls’, 71 

Infants’, 72 

Newton, Mixed, 7G 
Newthorpe, Infants’, 01 
Newarli, National, 9 1 
Nonnanton, Mixed, 103 
New hall, ^^ixed, 170 
— — Infants’, 173 

Orhy, IG 

Owershy, iMixed, 22 
Owston, Mixed. 09 
Ow'inshy, (Jills’, 44 
Old (Jotes, Mi^ed, 81 
Ollerton, lloys’, 8 1 

(Jirls’, 84 

Oadhy, Mixed, 127 
• Infants’, 12 7, 
Oakthorjie, Mixed, 152 
Ockhrooke, Girls’, 1G2 

H<\vs’, 1G2 

Infants’, 1(>2 


Pinchbtick, East, Boys’, ,0 

■ Girls’, 0 

Pinehbeck, Wi‘st, Mixed, 
03 

(^iiorndon. Hoys’, 102 

Infants’, 102 

Qiieniboro’, Hoys’, lOG 
(Uirls’, 10(; 

• 

Radford, Bovs’, G*1 

GirLsVGO 

HuddRigton, ^Tixed, GG 
Retford, Hovs\ 7<* 
RotIlle}^ jol • 
Ravimstone, Mixed, 155 
Repton, Hoys’, 18G 
Girls’, 18G 

Skirbeek, Hoys', 7 

— - Girls’, 7 * 

Sateby, Mixed, 
Skendel'oy, Mixed, 15 
Seotter, Hoys’, 04 

— (Jirls’, 34 
Saxilby, Hoys’, 40* 

(jl iris’, 40 

Spittlegate, Girls’, 55 
Spalding, Boss’, 55 

? Girls’, 55 

Sneintou, G5 n. ^ * 

Southwell (National), 
Hoys’, G7 

Southwell, Trinity 
Clhureh, Infants’, G8 
Sutton-on-Ti'ent, 77 
Sutton-in- Aslifedd, Hoys’, 
8G 

Girls , 8G 

Sutton-Honnington, 92 
Sweepstone, Mixed, 104 
Sheepsl u*d, Hoys’, lo7 

Girls’, 107 

Sheepy, Mixed, 1 1 1 
Stoke (Jolding, Hoys’, 1 \ ' 
Stapleton, Mixed, I To 
Sliarnford, Mixed, 1 17 
Scalfoia^, Girls’, 110 

Hoys', 1 10 

Sj»oiidon, HdV.s’, 100 
t Girls’, l(5‘t • 

— — 1 nfants', 1 jj.O 
Sliardlow, l^oys, Kio 
Shirley, Mixed, 1G7 


f Smalley, Boys’, 1G9 * 

, (Jirls’, 1G9 

Sudl)ury, I/ady V(*rnon’s, 
G iris’, 171 

Stapeliill, Hoys’, 183 

j (Jirls’, 18.0 

1 Infants’, 181 

Sawley, Mixed, 189 

Toynton, All Saints',** 
Ho^s‘, IS 

Girls', 18 

Tealby, Mixed, 2 1 
'I'liringstone, Mixed, lOG 
Thnrinaston, JStixed, 135 

I Infaixts , 105 

I Twyford, 5lixed, 137 
Tansley, Mixed, 192 
Infants', 192 

m 

Ulceby, Mixed, 23 
Utlington, (Jirls’ and 
• Hoys', 54 

• 

M^'liaplode Diove, Mixed, 
2 

Wold Newton, Mixed, 0 
Winteringhnin. Mixed, 25 
: M’interton, Hoys', 2G 

; ^ Girls’, 27 

Wi]h)ngliton, Mixed, 28 * 

; AVrawby - cum - Hrigg, 
Hoys’, 00 

(Jirls’, 00 

AVelton-UWVold, Mixed, 
- 

Mellingore, Hoys', G4 
AVorksop, Hoys’, 79 
, I — - (jJirls', 80 

' Wimes would, IMixed, 99 
! Woodvilho IVlixed, 102 
! Wbitwiek, Infants', U)G 
! j Wigstone Magna, Mixed, 
1 I2G 

j \Voo<l house Kave.s, 103 
I Waltbam-iu the- Wolds, 

' Hoys', 142 

, *GirI.s’, 1 12 

M’imeswold, Mixed, 1 17 
, A\h»Itou on-Tient, Ho^s', 
185 

; • Gij^ls’, 1 85 
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answered v ell in Scripture and the Catechism. Tlie progress of the chiWren throughout the school is quite satisfactorv, 
when the time during which they have been under instruction is taken into consideration. 6. He has t^en pains with 
his school. 7. A short time since there was neither church, parsonage, nor school in this place ; there is now all 
The school, with its pretty garden and neat premises, the church, and parst»nage form as pleasing a picture as can well be 
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lid work sums ia fractions, and two in lon^ division ; some knowledge of geography ; writi 
» has exerted himself. Some improvement has taken place since the preceding inspe^ion. 


1850.] Ree. J. J. Blahdford's Gineral Report for 1850. 
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General Report ^or the yeat 1850, by Her Majesty's Inspector of 
Schools^ the Kev. -W. H. Brookfield, M.A., on the Schools 
inspected by him in the Counties of HantSy Kent, Surrey ^ and 
Sussex, • , 

A I ^ ^ » 

My Lords, ^ • 

I HAVE the honor to submit' to youf Lordships a tabulated 
summary of the result of ihy inspection of Church of England 
Schools during the year 1830 ; and to the very few obser- 
vations of which that summary will be the basis, I propose 
to append a detailed list of the schools which I have visited, 
with tne names of their teachers, marking such as hol^ certifi- 
cates of merit, and enumerating the pupil- teachers in ^ach 
school continuing their apprenticeship from previous years, 
and also, separately, those whose indenture^ have commenced 
during the present year. To this Jlfst will be added a series 
of general observations, characterizing in concise terms the 
various schools they severally refer to, which, from tne great 
number it has been my duty to report on during the. present 
year, will necessarily extend to such a length as to compel me, 
in compliance with your Lordshijfe’ restrictions, to contract 
these preliminary remarks into a very limited compass . — {See 
Summary, next page.) 

In adverting to this summary my attention is arrested on the 
threshold by the discrepancy exhibited between the first and 
second columns, which represent the itumber of sclyxils in my 
district open Jo inspection as 772 (or thereabouts, lying in 475 
separate localities)^ while the number actually visited by me and 
reported ^on during the present year amounts to considerably 
less than one-half of that number. It is well knowji to your 
Lordships jthat it is only by very great exertion and a rigorous 
economy of time that I have been enabled to compass even sq 
many inspections (278, besides some not reported, exceeding on 
the whole 300), in addition to the various other calls upon me, 
such as district and* training-school •examinations, the almost 
countless reports which it has been my duty to present upon 
the various cases of apprenticeship and certificates of merit 
which claim attention in my district, and an incessant and vo- 
luminous corresppndelice connected Vith them. Yet while I am 
spared the pain of thitiking that much morj could have been 
done in this respect (single-handed at least) than, through the 
b.ccomm6dating spirit of the managers of schools, I have beex^ 
able to effect, it is impossible that I should not lament to see 
so considerable a number of schools in my district practically 
debarred from the stimulus, the encouragements, and the sug- 
gestions which, with many incidental benefits, confessedly ac- 
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company inspection. I have had, moreover, opporttitiiti^ of 
assuring myself beyond the slightest doubt that the number of 
schools voluntarily open to inspection, or liable to the same 
through grants of public money, would be ver^ largely in- 
creased if we had leisure for more of what I will venture to 
call the missionary work of inviting attention to the system, 
and of encouraging applications for its administration. As it 
is, we seem to be practicaHy-repressing and discouraging such 
applications* by the grpat dyiiculty^ which we experience, and 
the consequent tardiness which we inevitably manifest, 
making any vi^ts beyon(^ thb pale of those cases which are 
rendered urgent or peremptory by the annual^ claims of our 
pupil-teachers for stipend, and for augmentation of salary by 
the holders of certificates of merit. 

That this evil will be remedied In some degree by the ser- 
vices of the Assistant Inspector, whose aid h^ been assigned 
to me for a certain portion of •the coming year, I am bound 
gratefully to acknowledge ; but nqthing iess than a permanent 
accession of such assistance, available throughout the year, 
would enable m« to grapple with the necessities of my district 
in any competent degree. 

In illustration of the benefit likely to ensue frona a more ex- 
tended provision for inspection, 1 %nay be permitted to refer 
to the columns C, D, E, and as compared with B. I have 
there recorded ^7S inspections, 67 of these having occurred for 
.the first time. I reserve any verdict upon the condition in 
which I found those 67 schools till I may have an opportunity, 
on a second visit, of comparing that condition with the process 
subsequently made. But of the remaining 21 19 which 1 have 
visited m^re than once (and which, therefore, may be cited as 
affording evidence of the advantage of the system), I find 119 
decicfedly good or very much improved and promising ; 70 in 
a fairly creditable ^st ate, and, as to moral and religious tone, 
entitled to a scarcely less favourable record than the pre- 
ceding ; and 22, from various untoward causes, in an indifferent 
condition. ' 

But qpon this point (I mean the advantages resulting 
from inspection) ? thinl# myself fbrtunate in being able to ad- 
duce testimony which stands aloof fibm all suspicion of any 
bias in the direction to which my own calculations might pos- 
sibly incline ; it is that of the parochial clefgy themselves in 
that portion gf my district whicn has been the most active in 
educational progress — I mean the diocesQ of Winchester. And 
this testimony has been confided, not to myself, not to t^e 
Coidmittee of Council,' not to any quarter nor in any maipier 
which might impose prudential restraint upon a free expression 
of opinion, but in private communication with one towards 
whom it jnay, without hesitation, be assumed that they whose 
evidence I am about to cite entertain sentiments no less of per- 
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gdnal and affectionate confidence than of official veneration — the 
Bishop of the diocese. And I should think that no opportunity 
more favourable than that afforded by these private communica- 
tions betwecm his Liordship and his cler|;y could possibly, have 
been suggested for the expression of any lurking dissatisfaction 
which might have been created either by the system itself or by 
the^^articular manner in which the Inspector's' function might 
have been discharged- — a function critical in its very name and 
nature, and therefore inevitably ^nd jonstantly incurring the 
hazard of offence. Yet nothing could be more conclusive as to 
the favourable feelings entertained .towards the system than 
the evidence tof those who have experienced its application. 
His Liordship writes* — 

“ I submitted the following queries to all the clergy (of the diocese of 
Winchester) whose schools are on the list of inspection in the last Report, 
about 70 ^n numbet. 

1. Have you experienced any indbnvenienco frona^the government in- 
spection of your school. ^nd if any, what? — Answered in the negative by 
66. Four stated objections, but fione, except in a single instance, which 
bear upon the system. . 

2. Have yo« derived any advantage, exclusive of t&e grants, to pupil- 

teachers, and the certificates of merit to masters and mistresses ? — Answered 
in the affirmative by 55. “ Stimulus ** suggestion^,*" “ shows where there 

is deficiency/* “increased interest in the parish,'' “example of pupil- 
teachers has a happy influence,*’ “discipline improved,** “increased exer- 
tions of master and children,** and the like. One writes, “no interference 
with religious teaching, except for good.** Another, they,’* the In- 
spectors, “ have appeared to me anxious to do their duty in a fair and 
considerate spirit; and as regards religious instruction, whiKi studiously 
seeking to give the clergyman the chief place in this part of the examina- 
tion, they have not failed to let^it be seen by the children how much im- 
portance is attacSied to it.” 

This unbiassed testimony from 66 clergy out 70, who had had 
actual experience of the administration of your Lordships’ 
Minutes, seems to speak no less conclusively as to the acceptance 
which that administration meets with, tnhn my own figures, 
drawn from careful observation, do of the advantages which follow 
its adoption ; and I cite this testimony csolely for the sake of tho 
inevitable inference to which it leads, viz., the facility which 
exists for extending those advantages 9 ,nd 4:he readiness with 
which they would be welcomed, jf it snould be in the power ot 
your Lordships to enlarge the provision for inspection in my 
district. 

Column G points in the same direction ; t’eeording as it does 
the inspection only of 23,409 children out of *an aggregate 
.population of nearly '2,000,000 in the four counties. 

1 have next stated the number of teachers holding csrtifi-. 
cates of merit, and claiming upon them an annual augmenta- 
tion conditionally upon their schools being reported efficient, 
and upon the managers expressing themselves satisfied during 

♦ Charge to the Cleirgy of the Dioceie of Wincheeter, 1860 . 
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the past twelve months with their ‘^character, co«diic?l, and 
attention to duty.” The cases of this kind on which I have had 
to report in 1850 amount to 80. The number is rapidly in- 
creasing, and will be vefy much larger in the coming year. 

I am anxious tb invite attention to the conditions upon which 
these augmentations are allowed. They are not only ** character 
and conduct;” not Only^^atter^ion to duty;” not only these ^in 
combination, but also ^*an edifeieat school.” 

If 1 have rightly interpreted the spirit and intention of your 
Lordships’ Minutes, it lias beep their object not- merely* to 
elevate the statibn and pfcyno^e the comfort of a hardworking, 
meritorious and neglected race of men who stood ^v’ery much in 
need of such assistance ; not merely to encourage them in efforts 
after a higher standard of intellectual attainment, though this was 
also at one time very needful ; not merely to relieve the embar- 
rassment of impoverished neighbourhoods where schoolfif might 
seem desirable ; not one of these^ for its own sake alone, how- 
ever humane and adequate an object each mtght be ; but I appre- 
hend the great principle and intention of your Loydships to 
have been the ©^listing of all sympathies, and interests, •and 
influences that stood in any legitimate relation to such an object, 
and adjusting their <;oncurrence in the promotion of the pros- 
perity of schools, and the extensipn {hereby of moral, intellec- 
tual, and religious education. Now, to apply this principle to 
the claim for augmentation of salary upon certificates of merit, 
it is obvioys that the great end in view would be but very 
partially ensured if eitner moral character and conduct, or in- 
tellectual proficiency, or adroitness ig school-keeping, were any 
one of them taken singly, or even all in combination, held suffi- 
cient to establish the right of a certificated teacher to the 
money conditionally due on his certificate. For it is very con- 
ceivable, nay, consistent with too freijuent experience, that in 
the absence of any Qne of these qualifications the rest may be 
rendered ineffective ; nay, that aft combined together, attain- 
ment, character, school-njanagement, all may be too weak ‘to 
compensate for defective locm co-operation, and to combat the 
embarrassments that may be created by a perverse or parsimo- 
nious committee. In order, therefore, ^ substantiate a claim 
to augmentation of salary^ u^on a certificate of merit, your 
Lordships have exacted that while the docijment itself be- 
speaks at least a ^air and comnetent degree of intellectual 
attainment, the testimony of the clergyman and other managers 
shall also be furnished year by year, that the teacher hfw 
, depoi;);ed himself, both in moral and professional respects, to 
theii^perfect satisfaction ; and likewise that the local contribu- 
tions nave amounted to of the augmentation claimed ; 

to which mbst be added the report of the Inspector, that the 
supply of books and apparatus by the managers, and the 
mecnanical arrangements of the school, are satisfatory ; that its 
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organimtion and discipline are such as are desirable ; that the 
instruction of the children is of competent quality ; and that 
the school is generally in a creditable and efficient condition. 
Now when it is considered that all thesd particulars, — viz., good 
character and conduct of the teacher ; such a** discharge of his 
duty for the preceding twelve months as shall have been satis- 
factory to the managers ; co-operation pf siKih managers ; local 
liberality proportionate to the«augmentation sought ; the moral 
and religious tone of th§ schoo].; anji the attainments, both 
jfpriptural and secular, of the philclreny — are all expected, each 
at least in its average and creditably degree, id combine for the 
great end in «riew ]before the holder of a certificate can claim the 
money conditionally assigned — it will not excite surprise if in 
these early stages of experience in the system connected with 
those documents, some few cases of disappointment have arisen, 
such a5} may be hoped to occur but very rarely for the future. 

It will appear from column Ll:hat I have had the misfortune to 
be conversant with\iine ca^es of this character. Two of these 
were cases in which creditable and industrioils teachers were 
concerne<f,« but from whom the local comnaittee had, under 

J peculiar circumstances, ancT I must think vexatiously, withheld 
acilities which were immediately within their reach; the result 
was utterly ineflSicient scKoolj — a result which it is no part of 
your Xiordships’ purpose to encourage. The augmentation was 
therefore forfeited, and an intimation was given that while no 
blame appeared to attach to the teachers, yet that^ the public 
grants were devoted to the promotion of education, and could 
not be accorded when that object was obstructed by those 
whose co-opfcration was one of the indispensable conditions of 
participation. Five more were cases of exceedingly inefficient 
schools, and two, I lament to say, of immorality. There is no 
portion of my duty which I have discharged with so mucji hesi- 
tation and repugnance as that connected \\ith these nine cases 
of refused augmentation. But your Lordships were eased to 
devote to them that more than usually minute deliberation 
which I earnestly invited ; and I console myself with thinking 
that the resolution which has been evinced, and wjiich I have 
here attempted to explain, \o make the net* result of ‘‘an effi- 
cient school ’’ an indispensable condition of augmentation of 
salary, will tend to diminish the number of disappointments 
for the future. ‘Seventy-one augmentations^ were allowed. 

I turn with very great pleasure to the next column ^M), 
which records that 310 apprentices in my district have received 
^their stipends for the past year upon my favourable re^rt on ^ 
tkeir good conduct ana attainments, backed by the approlfcation 
• of their clergy. Nor is this pleasure materially aiminished 
when I advert to the two succeeding summaries -^N and O), 
from which it appears that, while two have forfeited their pay- 
ments for deficient attainments, and two for dishonest copying. 
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of the 24 whose apprenticeship has terminated, nine have been 
promoted to Queen’s scholarships, or to other advantageous 
appointments under circumstances highly creditable to tliem- 
selves > six have been removed for incompetency ; five, I am 
grieved to say, bj^- death or illness ; but onlj/ three through causes 
morally discreditable to themselves — and even these not of a very 
heinous character. • I cannot dismiss this subject without ^i;e- 
newing the expression of my* grateful acknowledgments to *the 
parochial clergy for the jliscriiipninatioji and the frank integrity 
with which they have invariabW assisted me in making, in tli# 
first instance, sucSi a cautiCijs selection of candidates for appren^ 
ticeship as should secure us, by God’s blessing, f»om the pain, 
the mischief, and the mortification of a more serious defection 
from their ranks. The three concluding columns of the table 
exhibit 315 pupil-teachers remaining oft the list from previous 
years ; 96 apprenticed during 1850, making a total of ^1 ; so 
well-conducted, intelligent, and ^promising a portion of the 
community, that I shall be forgiven if gfatitude is mingled 
with some little pride at having been in any^ way concerned in 
their selection. • . • • 

It will not escape observation, {fciat even after* taking into 
account the respective proportion and peculiarities of popula- 
tion, the progress of education ig the two counties of Hants 
and Surrey, whether as respects extent or character, is some- 
what in advance of that exhibited in the adjoining counties, 
Kent and ^ussex. Amongst many causes which might fairly 
be conjectured as conducing to this result, I feel no hesitation in 
assigning as one of great importance, the circumstance that the 
chief pastorate of the diocese,, comprised in the two former coun- 
ties, has been happily so long (as may it long continue) undis- 
turbed by change ; coupled with the adhesion long ago expressed, 
and th(j encouragement from time to time afforded by the Bishop 
to the administration of your Lordships’ Minutes. And judging 
from the •very marked increase in* the number of applications 
for inspection which have reached me since September last*— 
applications much more numerous than I can at present meet, 
but to whifh I shall strain every nerve to give effect — I am 
much niistaken if tKe recent charge* addressed by that prelate 
to his clergy, encouraging them^to an ungrudging confidence in 
the system of the Committee of Council, is not already effecting 
a very increased anc^ signal influence in extending the benefici^ 
operation of that system in the souT;h-eastern district. 

But there has been another circumstance, subordinate it must 
be confessed, yet neither equivocal or insignificant, which may« 
^ claim •no inconsiderable share in the educational advancement 
of the counties of Hants and Surrey. It is their closer conti- 
guity than that of other districts to a centre of educational 
influence of which the force is felt and visible, though in a leas 
conspicuous degree, in the remotest parts of Englana— I alliule 
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to the school of King’s Somborne. It may be doubted whether 
any amount of printed treatises upon tne subject could pro- 
duce an effect at all proportionate to that which silently 
results from a single working model such as this excellent 
school exhibits. It has been visited by hundreds of persons 
whose intelligent discernment was only equalled by their deep 
interest in tne cause of educaiion ; ^nd S believe that what- 
ever prepossessions or misgivir^s they had been previously 
led to entertain have uqiformlyj givep way upon actual obser- 
^tion to a conviction of the jilain, home^, useful, thoroughly 
practical chai*acter of that institu^on. Kumour might have 
led them tc^ exppct that they should find science prosecuted 
to an extent and in a manner not suited to the present appre- 
hension or the future requirements of these rural children ; 
or that literaiure was cultivated to a degree which might tend 
to enervate their minds or give them a distaste for the robust 
employments which awaited them in after life. Above all, it 
is not impossible that somQ fear may have been excited through 
misapprehension ^not always perhaps unaided by misrepre- 
sentation} that secular instruction in this scihool was attaining 
an ascendancy over morni and religious inculcation, which 
might lead the children to forget or disregard their social and 
spiritual relations, and to be negligent, or self-seeking in 
tneir discharge ofithe several duties attached to those relations ; 
making them forward, pert, pedantic, instead pf meek, contented, 
dutiful, and fitted for that state of life to which it might please 
God to call them. Now this misapprehension, if it have 
existed, is, I believe, precisely the one . of all others which 
those who Lave visited the King’s Somborne school, whether 
in a lay or professional capacity, would be thp promptest 
and most eager to remove. The scriptural knowledge oi the 
children — taking not extent only hut intelligence into account — 
is not, I venture to say, surpassed in any school with which I 
am acquainted ; while with regard to what seems Ao me of 
more importance still — I mean their moral and religious tone 
and spirit, so far as it can be inferred from their demeanour, — 
this school appears to me far more remarkable than for any 
attainments that may have suggested apprehensions to the 
contrary. I pretend to no mare than the commonest measure 
of discernment. I possessed none but the ordinary means of 
observation. 6ut let it be remembered that a school inspection 
sets open a hundred little loop-holes at which the moral defects 
of the children peep out if they be there ; '“and vanity, forward- 
stness, jealousy, unseemly emulation, dishonesty, disobedience, 
i^nd other ^rms of evil will not long remain concealed bn such * 
occasions from an average penetration. But if while applying 
the various tests at my command I found the children in these 
schools to be signally characterized by quietness, simplicity, 
courtesy, obedience, integrity, mutual concession, and a sense 
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of duty without unduo reference to praise ; if all that 1 could 
incidentally learn at other and more leisure times of their per- 
sonal, parochial, and domestic history was in harmony with 
those^ good qualities and if the system And the influences . 
which I saw at work were precisely such as I should, a priori^ 
have expected to give such ^results, —^why then, I think, that, 
without assuming •any unus^lEtl insight into the human heart, 

I may be permitted to ref|r these pleasant fruits to a^soil 
which has received some better culture than any that the mere 
letter of instruction, wnether sacreti or secular, can furni^. 
There must have been besidA a spirit doing its silent, gradual, 
and pervading work, more than sufficient to cojfrect and neu- 
tralize whatever acrid and unhealthy tendencies nmy adhere 
to mere secular attainment. In the boys’ school, scarcely less 
than in the girls’ (though to a casualwisitor it might be mOTe 
attractively observable in the latter), there is tnat •tone of 
genuine modesty which manifeits itself rather by the absence 
of anything forward, unquiet, or 9 ffensiv^, than by the obtru- 
sion of anything positive calling, attention to its own existence. 
There is a diffeience between this genuine graces this modest 
hind of modesty^ and the spurious i^uality which sometimes does 
duty for it, and wl^ich they will be at no loss to reaognize, who 
have encountered, either in schools of elsewhere, persons b^hfiil 
even to awkwardness, shy to afl^ctation, embarrassed in what- 
ever may chance^ to be the duty of the moment, not because 
they are not thinking about themselves, but because they ate 
thinking of nothing else ; modest with nothing to be modest of. 
Now, i observed in the young people of King’s Som borne 
school a modesty very different from this, which, without 
crippling or embarrassing their faculties and self-possession, 
seemed to* remove from them all consciousness of there beiifg 
any merit in it. Their work was all done quietly, straight- 
forwardly, and as a thing of course. As to the character of 
their stpdies and employments, all .appeared to me of the most 
homely, useful, practical sort, just such as would qualify them 
for the discharge of thefr probable tasks in life with comfort to 
themselves and advantage to their employers, and in a sense 
of duty to* their Maker ; and yet *not so closely and pedanti- 
cally, and in a spirit of caste® adjusted to those probable em- 
ployments as utterly to disqualify them for adapting them- 
selves to any other calling to xjMch the force of inherent tendency, 
or of Providential Circumstance, might possibly invite them. They 
read with that flp.eftt ease, and pleasing modulation, and intel- 
ligent emphasis which would make their reading an agreeably 
resotftoe not only to themselves, but to listeners by the cottage 
fireside.^ Their writing and arithmetic were proportionatmy 
good ; and plain industrial occupations had tneir proper 
measure of regard. To the recr^tions, in which the dider 
children took an eager interest, connected with the phenomena 
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of nature^ and sucl^ as are exhibited by an orrery^ an airr 
pump, and an electrical machine, I think the sounding term of 
would be misapplied and likely to mislead, as ixidi^ 
eating t(Omething^ir beyond the amuiing and familiar, expe- 
riments by whi^ hipya of 14 are led^ much to their obvious 
.delight, to corihect intelligence with a *few pf the facts 

an^ appearances t>f abAut the^i. * N6r would Litera- 
ture be precisely word to use in reference to 

some very pleasing ^^^WproVjing ingredients which enter 
bf^re into the routine of instruction, such as^ learning by heart, 
and occasionally reciting, 8omc‘' of .the ^fH>pular compositions 
which have r^eived the stamp of universal admirftion. That 
such relaxations (for in that light they must be considered) 
afford great enjoyment to the young people is evident ; and 
that their actual effect is only to refine without enervating, 
coincidICs no 1^ with experience than with anticipation. It 
seems to me important to obviate any misconception which 
might be suggested^ by such words as literature and science, 
misapplied to the recreations and amusements of this eminently 
practical and useful school, because it is jdcfiirable that what 
stands so prominent in the country’s sight as a model,' and 
what has, in fact, seiwed the purpose of a model over a sphere* 
so extensive, should be distinctly understood to be of attain- 
able and not of unattainable character and dimensions. Now 
this characteristic of imitableiiess the school of King’s Som- 
bome eminently possesses. It might sound more complimen- 
tary to its excellent founder, the Dean of Hereford, to speak 
of it as unique and inimitable. But to -myself it seems a far 
worthier, as **it is indeed a most strictly equitable tribute to 
*his judicious zeal, to uphold this admirable, and now conspi- 
* (hious, result of his fostering beneficence as one which it is not 
only desirable but quite possible to imitate. Thorp is no 
reason why every parish in the kingdom should not present a 
isimilar nucleus of moral improvement and cultivated intelli- 
gence. Nothing about it has struck me so much as its perfect 
freedom from the romantic and the impracticable. Good 
common sense, directed by a genial, a humane, a Christian 
spirit, seems to be ite presiding influened ; and I have other 
reasons than those connected »with an official inspection for 
believing that it has been the happy nursery of many honest, 
industrious, intelligent, and Christian men and women. " 

I beg permission to recite a few words i‘rom,,my confidential 
[Import to your Lordships, written immedi|J>ely after my first 
«irisit to this school, which subsequent expermnee and observa- 
tdon have abundantly confirmed : — # ,> 

So much has been Raid, and most deservedly, in praise of these admira- 
oly-arranj^ed schools, that 1 tl^k it needless to say more at present than 
that they exceeded my mostWavourable anticipations. 1 do not refer so 
luuca to the amount of learning as to the quality and manner of the educa- 



^ Mm. €femm ss^ 


t ion here ftccomi^llsbed* Tlie Rf*qulrpni^h<s of the children were eSiehii^fe 
certainlyr»but yjei without the least exjtrava^jjfiice or unsuitableness to tl^eils^ 
probable vocation* and covered.a field most Reasonably ymd judiciously pre* 
scribed. But what was far Hiore pleasingdhati the imount of their in- 
struction ^was the personal neatness* the quiet and unjiffeeiea deportment* 
and the unassuming intelligence which seemed to co-ordinately 

cultivated, and in which tneRO young people wet q* evidently trailing for 
any service to which •i^'snight pleas^ C^d^ia i^Ah theni. But the most 
important observation which"^ mada^in was this* viz.* thtA 
gratifying, and far more than graiH>in^* al they l^i^ltcellent in moral tone 
and discipline; varied and subaiantiaFin instreSw^4 valuable as models to 
other parishes both far and neas; still the^e is nothing here but what might«i 
bo achieved in sJmoSt any'schdel^ by ^he confmbn sense, the benevolent 
industry, and th^ simplicity of purposeV jn which iio clergy igan would ^be 
willing to confess nimself deficient, and which* to ,my thinking, distinguish 
and adorn the Dean of Hereford still more than the personal amenity and the 
academical accomplishments tvhich everybody cheerfully attributes to^htm. 

I rejoice to think that the attainahlihess of chars^cter^ and 
standard' in these schools which J[ have been so anxious to 
assert has been repeatedly tested* and continijes to be exhibited 
with increasing success both in own and in remoter districts. 
And it is .because the beneficial influence of the late rector of 
King's.. Sombome is%htis expanding fcom parochial* intef national 
dimensions* tliat I feel bound to suppress the regret which 
otherwise I should share with so many Qthers who have learngd 
to know and revere him in the diocise of Winchester at his re- 
moval to another sphere of usefulness as the DSan of Hereford* * 
I cannot close •these preliminary observations with greater 
satisfaction tc myself than by mentioning a few schools which, 
for judicious management, cheerful discipline, attainment, and 
intelligence, or for that painstaking ighich affords, the sures^, 
hope of excellence in these rejects, appeal to me entitled to 
distinction. 1 might add others with scarcely an inferior . 
claim, but must content myself for the present with selecting 
from Hants— the schools of Alverstoke; Abbotts. Ann; Old 
Alresford ; Lyndhurst ; Stockbridge. 

PVom Kent ; — those of Ashford ; Charing ; Lee ; Maidstone, 
Trinity ; Maidstone, All S^nts ; and Rochester. 

From Surrey; — Camden Ch^el district ; Effingham; Ken- 
nington Oval; Rothqrhithe; Kedhill;* and Southwark (St. 
Mary’s). C 

And from Sussex ; — Burwash ; ^rant ; Hadlow Down ; and 
Hastings (St. Mary’s). • 

Berne these sheets ^re printed I shall* have met with several 
other schools equally entitled to honorable mention ; and the 
number of such is^lrapidly, steadily, and nlost assuredly in- 
creasing., ^ 1 have the honor to be, &c,. 

• W. H. Brookfield. 

To the Might Honorable 
The Lords of the Committee qf Council on 
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SUMMARIES OF 


SutMAHI^A. . 

Tk§ nwif^$ ffiv4H in tke /uilht^mg oo^pmm 4epfnd thiijr^t cofumn* Tk$ remfU givfin^htwg those of 
f* ^ Insprclor's 



* SOBIMABY B. 


Aggregate Annual Income, as stated by Managers. 

From Ixical 
Endowment. 

?rom Local 
Sibsvriptions. 

Fran Local 
Collections* 

From 

School -pence. 

From 

other Sources. 

£. t. 4. 

£. $. d. 

£. 8. d. 

£. 8. d. 

£. s. d. 

1,060 9 

6,663 15 lU 

2,469 15 4i 

3,327 15 2* 

2,414 3 24 










Bev. W.Jf, GenmI BilKaifQr 1850 . 


RESULTS OF INSPECTION. 


ii Inspectii^n between 1 November, 1849, and S^October, 1850,^are not to be taken 0 $ compleU accounts o 
net. ^ ^ 


Per Centage of Children 


Per Centage of Children aged 


fl • fe •§ £ a-s 8 « .2 s 

=■ 11 a| 1 i\ l| i f| f 

■S is SS' o s| oj Si I 

'i U z is I Is t 


g t3=5 

a SI* 
•£§ 
>» o 

S S* 

M 


10 11 I 1!^ 13 

• ’ I • 




Aggregate 

-4 

Annual Expenditure, as slated by Managers. 

Salaries of 
Teachers. 

On Bo-ks and 
Stationery. 

1 

Miscellai\pons j 
Expenses. 

Total. 

£, s. d. 

£. t. 1 

£. $. d. 

£. s. d. 

10,577 9 9i 

1,186 9 Oi 

4,962 6 10| 

16,726 » 8» 

* 

• 

• 
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Ai^habetical Lost of Schooib inspected in 1860, in the Counties of Hants, 
ScRBEr, and Sussex, showing the order in which they are remarked upon 
in the Tabulated Reports which follow. 

( 

COUNTY OF HANTS. 


Schools under Masters. 


'1 


1 



c 

— 


•1 


• 1 



1 

•p 



Name of School. « 

Name oFTeacher. 


2 . 
« B 

If 

1 

■gg 

' ;'l 


• • 

l> 



•5| 

1 

1.= 

4“-a 









176 

Alverstoke . . • , 

Mr, Geo. H. With . 


C 

70 

1 


280 

Abbott’s, Ann (M.) . 

Dear . . . 



77 

1 

1 

246 

Alton 

Earwaker . 



71 

2 


55^ 

Bentley 

Reddeclifilt ^ 


. , 

75 

2 


166 

Bishops Waltham 

L. Stephens . 


c 

83 

1 

1 

2.39 

Bishopstoke .... 

^ James Shotter 


• • 

60 

2 

a a 

165 

Brixton, T. W«(M.) . . 

G. Sedge . • 


• , 

no 

1 

a a 

164 

Cal bourne. . . • / 

J. T. Daintree 



51 

1 

a a 

252 

Crondall . , . . , . 

Jno. Green • 


• • 

62 

• • 

1 

2.35 

Easton (^f.) .... 

Thos. Wildings 


a a 

47 

• • 

1 

167 

Fareham ' 

J. A. Coucher 


, , 

127 

1 

1 

175 

Gosport Preparatory . • 

G. Morris . 



105 

2 

• • 

173 

— s- St. Matthew 

H. Hands . e . 


, , 

96 

1 


274 

Hook Common • . 

R. Kingham . 


C 

90 

• • 

a a 

141 

King’s Soml^rne • • • 

' B. Halstead . 


C 

70 

4 

• • 

236 

Kingsworthy . • • • 

E. K. Baker . 


• • 

35 

1 

a a 

2641 

Lymingtou • • • • 

T. Winter . ! 


c 

112 

3 

• « 

265 

Lyndhurst • • • • 

G. Mates • • 


' j 

• » i 

79 

1 

a a 

258 

Meon, West . . • • 

C. Phillips • 


• • 

40 

• a 

1 

IClA 

NewfDrt • • ♦ . 

Ant. Penfilly . 


. . 1 

101 

1 

1 

161 

Oakfield (M.) . . . 

W. Young . 


. • 1 

93 

1 

a a 

198 

Portsmouth . • • • 

Hy. Hall . . 

J. T. Baker . 


o 1 

104 

3 

a a 

275 

Portsea Town 


C 1 

180 

4 

a a 

200 

All Saints . 

W. Passingham 


c 

281 

6 

1 

202 

Beneficial • • • 

T. Slade . 


a • 

198<» 

2 

2 

244 

Petersfield • • • . 

C. Sales «, • 


a • 

60 

a a 

a a 

andl 

213j 

Romsey • « • . • 

T. Cole . . 


a a 

68 

2 

a a 

158 

Ryde 

W, Stubbs, • 


a a 

86 

2 

a a 

196 

Southampton, All ^ints* 
— St. Marv's • • ' . 

St. Michaer.. • 

H. Hanford • 


C 

116 

2 

a a 

204 

J. HarJe . . 


• a 

116 

1 

1 

206 

C. Fabian • 


a a 

50 

a a 

a a 

212 

6l 

.South Stoneham • • • 

V. Winsor. . 


• a 

96 

a a 

a a 

and > 
267j 

Tytherley, West • • • 

0 

G. Lloyd • • 


C 

26 

1 

1 

139 

Wallop. Nether . • . 

W. Ough • a 


a a 

27 

a a 

• • 

1 

251 

Whitchurch r . . , 

W. In^ani • 
R. A. Eyres • 


• • 

• • 

1 

260 
* 621 

Winton, Central • . • 


0 

85 

3 

• • 

and > 
234) 

St. Bartholomew (M.) 

F. Wood * • 

• 

a • 

79 • 

1 

• • 

50| 






1 


and) 

2l0j 

— — St. Maurice • • • « 

T. F. Burr 

• 

C 

69 

k 

a a 

• • 
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Alphabetical List of Schools inspected in 1850, &c. — continued. 


COUN'HP’ OF HANTS— continued. . 


ScHooiiS UNDER MASTERS — continued. 



177 

Alverstoke • 

• 

• 

• 

Mrs. Marion Neville 

• # 

50 

2 

ft ft 

242 

Andover . ^ . 

• 

• 

A. Steel . . . 


i2 

1 

• . • 

247 

Alton • • • • 

• 

• 

Vick .... 


67 

1 

ft ft 

248 

(Inf.) . . 

• 


E. Croad . _ . 


90 

1 

ft ft 

263 

Alresford • 

• 


, C. and M. Davy • 

• • 

liffi 

2 

1 

56 

Bentley .• . 



Redded ifft . . < 

• • 

63 

ft ft 

1 

262 

Bighton (M.) . 



Mhry Samphier ^ 

C 

46 

1 

• • 

243 

Buriton • . • • 


• 

Ann Poole . 

. • 

32 

. . 

1 

160 

Carisbrook ^Inf.) 

• 

• 

H. Buller . . 


91 

1 

ft ft 

256 

Chawton (M.) 

• 

• 

A. Whitelock . 

• • 

62 

2 

ft ft 

240 

CompCon (M.) 

• 

* 

E. Young 

• • 

50 

1 

• • 

aiidl 

East Boldre • 


• 

J. Key worth. 


73 

2 

• • 

253 J 

254 

Farringdon (M,) • 



• 

J. Cochrane . 


41 


1 

174 

Gospont, St. Matthew 


M. Wilkins . • 

. . 

45 

1 

. • 

142 

King’s Somborne . 



F. Sailly . . . 

c 

60 

4 


47 

Lyinington 



Sarah Newman • 

. . 

140 

• • 


266 

byndhurst 



A. Alexander. 

c 

57 

1 

1 

259 

Meon, West . • , 



Ann Gregory 

, , 

62 

2 

• • 

162 

Nejvport . 



S. Broomfield 

. . 

67 

1 

. . 

163 

(Inf.) . . 


. 

S. Taylor . 

• • 

65 

* * 1 

k 

199 

Portsmouth 



C. White. . . 

. . 

94 

2 

. . 

276 

Portsea Town . 



C, White . 

. • 

80 

1 

1 

203 

Beneficial • 



.T. Armstrong 

. . 

91 

3 

• • 

201 

A*ll Saints % 



C. Cftrke. . • 

c 

110 

2 

. . 

245 

Petersfield • . • 



... 

c 

57 

. . 

1 

159 

Ryde .... 



• ]M. Murze . 


80 

• • 

1 

197 

Southampton, All Saints. 

. 


• • 

• • 

• . 

48 

(Inf.) . •. 

• 

• 

M. A. Tebbs . 

•. . 

86 

. . 1 

1 . . 

205 

St. Mary’s .• 

• 

• 

Einana Jarvis 


73 

. . 1 

2 

207 

■ St. Michael • 

• 

, 

• • • 

• • 

40 

• • 

. . 

187 

Bedford Pladb 

• 


Jane Palmer . . . 

• ft 

48 

. • 

. • 

255 

Selboriie (M.). 

• 

• 

W. Cochrane. 

ft ft 

90 

1 

1 

279 

gtockbridge (M.) . 

• 

• 

Elizabeth Cox^ , 

c 

84 

2 

j • • 

7 1 
and > 

Tytherley, West • 

• 

• 

E. A. Newman . 

• . 

50 

1 

1 * * 

268) 

49 

Titchborne (M.) . 

• 

• 

M. Plther. • • 

•• 

35 

1 

1 .. 

1 
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Alphabetical Li«t of Schools Inspected in 1850, Stc.—eonttnuid. 
COUNTY ot" Kent— conltniwd. 


Schools trinmA MtsTASssss. 


L 

• 

# 

l^ame of School. 

• 

• 

, N%inie of Teacher. 

t • 

# 

Whether 

Certificated. 

So. Children 
Present. 

gl 

I’d 

I! 


0 

• 






95 

Ashford .... 

ft 

Mrs. M. A. Boalfe . 

c. 

64 

1 

1 

109 

Barham . . . • 

, 

J. Carter . * •- 

ft • 

57 

ft « 

1 

224 

Blackheath 

ft 

T. H. Findley . 

• • 

99 

2 

• . 

31 

Bromley * 

4 

C. A. Tijon . 

ft • 

46 


1 

157 

Chatham, St. John’s . 

ft 

•M. Derrett . 

• • 

49 


1 

106 

Canterbury 


F. M. Bullard . 

. . 

165 

•5 


107 

(Inf.) . . • 


• • * • 

• •' 

206 

ft ft 


97 

Charing . . . . 


. 

• • 

61 

• « 


93 

Cranbrook 


Jane Henwood . 

• • 

58 

* • 



Deptford . . » « 


Ba^^n .... 

• • 

. . 



222 

Eltham . . . . 


Hi Chester . .. 

• • 

46 ‘ 

1 


189 

Goodnestone . 


. . • 

.• * 

«7 


ft • • 

42 

Greenwich, East • 


C. Clark . * ^ 


100 



43 

- West • . . 

h 

J. Stevens 

ft « 

113 

• • 



Harrietsham . . 


Catherine Johnson 


•54 

• • 


230 

Hougham • • • • 


M. Milward . 


51 

• • 

1 • • 

113 

Hythe . . . » . 


iS. Chissell . . . . 

• • 

67 

• • 

1 • • 


(Inf.) . . . 


E. Carter . 

• • 

86 


» ft 

144 

Lee . ^ • 

♦ 1 

A. Watters s 

» • 

71 

2 


121 

Lydd 

1 

• 

L. James . • 

c 1 

80 

• • 

1 

134 

Maidstone, Trinity . 


L. H. Uaymond . 

c 

104 

5 


135 

(Inf.; . e . 


A. Smithson . 

. • 

137 

2 


137 

All Saints. . 


1 M. Shiite . . • 

c 

152 

2 


117 

Ramsgate, St. George 


M. G^ble . « 

• €0 

106 

1 , 


.119 

Ch. Ch. . . . 


E. Veal . . . 

c 

92 

1 

i 

58 

Rochester , St. Nicholas . 

j J. A. Brown • 

c 

79 

1 2 

1 

59 

(Inf.) . . 

, 

M. Smith . • • 1 

• • 

. % 


1 

130 

Sutton -at-Hoiie • 

, 

1 M. Acton . . • 

• ^ 

, , 



125 

^ateringbury 

• 

. . . 

• a 

. , 

• • 

« « 

103 

Whitstable 

♦ 

J, Blakeney . 

« « 

121 

2 

1 

99 

\¥oodchurch . 

• 

E? Ransom . 

c 

63 

1 

• 


COUNTY OF SURREY. 


• • • ■ 

Schools under Master^. 


23 

Beddington .... 

* 

Mr. H. Price . . . 

, , 

68 

2 

• • 

122 

Battersea * 

G. H. Taylor . . * 

• • 

152 

• ft 

• • 

190 

Bermondsey, Stat-corncr 

W*i, Monday . 

C 

282 

3 

• • 

214 

■ — St. James . . 

B. Barrett . 

• • 

196 

2 

1 

149 

Blindley Heath • . • 

J. W. High ^ . 

c 

32 

ft ft 

ft • 

100 

Camberwell, Christ Church 

W. Taylor . . 

c 

83 

1 

1 

15 

r Green .... 

S. Huntley 

• • 

143 

2 


225® 

Camden District . 

H. Kemp . 

C 

129 

3 


102 

Ciftpham . . 

J. Boulder . • . 

c 

173 

4 

• • 

114 

— — ^wyev St. John . 

W. Hicks , . . 

c 

140 

i 

1 

84 

Cobhatti . . . . ' . 

J. Terry • , ' . 

. ft 

67 

« s 

• • 
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Alphabetical List of Schools inspected in 1850, &c. — continued. 


COUNTY OF SURREY— co»<tnttcrf. 


^ 

Schools under Masters— V o«an«e</. 


1 J! 




1 1 

fl 

1 

1. 

1 

H ■£! 
'•.6 8, 

Name of School. 

Name of ^eachel. 


ji 

ot 

*< a 

P 

jg<S 


' t , • 



0 i£ 


& c: 

' 13 

Croydon 

Mrt W. In^am • 


C, 

112 

2 

.. 

L 60 

Cranley (M.) .... 



• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

28 

Deptfoj-d St. Nicholas . 

J. Bavin . • 


• • 

121 

• • 


76 

Ditton, Thames . . • 

... 



50 



19 

Effingham 

G. Palmer 



66 

2 


; 153 

Englefield Green • . , 

W. P. Nettleton 



46 

1 


1 

Epsom 

• H. Carvill . 


c 

80 

1 

1 

80, 

Ewell 

Jas. Lewis 



49 

1 


53 

Famharn 

, G. Martyn. 


c 

108 

2 

• • 

62 

Godalming .... 

J. C. Osborne . 


• • 

79 

, 2 

• • 

2181 

•• 







^ andl 

Ham ' 

W. C. Johnson 


• • 

30 

1 


219 J 








^4 

Hef3ham.(M.) . . 

T. Smith • 


• • 

31 

• • 

• • 

208 

Kennington Oval. . . * 

J. II. Hay . . 


• • 

175 

4 

1 

25 

Bolton Street « • 

W. Stone . . 



104 



271 

S) 

and} 

2. St, Barnabas . ^ . 

H. J. Mills . 


c 

133 

.. 

• . 

Kingston • , • • • . 

Jno. Drewett . 



129 

2 


216) 







34 

Lambeth, St. Mary’s . . 

Jas. Mackenzie^ 


• « 

90 



17 

Leatherhead .... 

Thos. Haynes . 


# • 

59 

1 


151 

Mitcham 

Jas. Nash . 


c" 

113 

3 

• • 

220 

Morden . . • . • 

H. Hughes • 


c 

1 36 

1 

• • 

91 

139 

Newington, St. Mary , • 
Trinity .... 

Wm. Bailey • 


c 

197 

145 

2 

4 

2 . 

10 

Peckham • • • • • 

W. Lynch • . 


c 

86 

2 

•. • 

150 

Redhill ..... 

J. Denner , • 


C' 

42 

1 

• • 

86 

Rotherhithe,Deptford Road 

R. Moore . 



180 


4 

195 

1 Trinity .^ . . . 

C. R. Woodward 



54 

1 

, ^ 

146 

1 Amicable* . 

W. H. Smith . 



140 



21 

Southwark, St. Mary’s . 
St. George’s 

R. Lydgate ^ • 


, 1 

140 

4 

,7 


T. Hales . 


c 

13§ 

, , 

3 

38 

Christ Church . . 

T. Worsnop • 


• • 

160 



269 

Stock well National . • 

J. StuVlder. . 


• « 

118 


2 

88 

St. Michael’s . • 

J. B. White . 



167 

3 

1 

32 

Snrbiton • . • • ^ 

J. Racine . 


c 

72 


1 

26 

Streatham 

W. E. Hartwriirht 


52 



147 

Tandridge. . .' . 

, F, Davis . 


• • 

85 

. . 

1 

82 

Tooting 

* H. Williams . 


• • 

48 



36 

Wandsworth . • • . 

W. Willson . 

• 


108 



227 

WaT worth, '’St. Peter’s 

W. Cripps 

• 


121 

, . 


11 

Weybridge . . . . ^ 

R. Hickman ^ • 

• 

• • 

44 

1 



Schools under Mistresses. 


( 

40 

Addington .... 

Mrs. Esther W. . . 1 


54 

J 

• • 


24 

Beddington .... 

E.*A. Cannon • 


52 

X 

• • 

123 

Battersea ..... 

E. L. Giles . • 

• m 

135 

2 

1 

i 
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Alphabetical List of Schools in8X)ected in 1850, &c. — continued. 


COUNTY OF BVBIXEY-— continued. 

1 M I .1 ^ ■ — 

ScHoous UNDER MISTRESSES — Continued. 


No. in Tabulated 
Reports. 



• 

• 

Name of School. * 

• 

Name of Teacher, 

1 * 

, # 

Whether 

Certificated. 

No. of Children 
Present. 

Old Apprentices 
Remaining. 

Apprenticed | 
in 1850? 1 









• • 

• • 


• 



215 

Bermondsey, St. James's 

•Mrs. Frances Jones 

• • 

112 

• • 

1 

101 

Camberwell, Christ Church 

Emma Chandler^. 

C^ 

97 

2 

• « 

16 

• — Green .... 

Huntley • • • 

• . 

78 

, 

• • 

226 

Camden District . 

M. Butterfield • 

c 

86 

2 

• • 

115 

Clapham Bowyer. • • 

J. Hicks • . • 

. • 

80 

• • 

2 

85 

Cobham 

S. ShruW> . . 

• . 

70 

• • 

• • 

14 

Croydon . . • • • 

M. Gwijlim • • 

• • 

129 

m 

• • 

3 

29 

Deptford, St Nicholas . 

I^iVin a . • • 

» • 

101 

• • 

• • 

77 

Ditton, Thames . 

L. N. Jones . 

• • 

30 

• • 

• • 

78 

(Inf.) . . • . 

S. Drage • . 

. . 

77 

. • 

• . 

154 

Englefield Green . . • 

M. A. Nettleton » 

• • 

85 

1 

1 

2 

Epsom . • • 

Millicent Shirle/ 

• • 


# • 

, 1 

81 

Ewell 

Levvs a • • 

• • 

55 

• • 

1 

61 

Ewhurst (M.)* . . 1 

Jane Head • . 

• . 

48 

• • 

1 

54 

Famham 

Eliza Baker . . 

• • 

80 

• • 

» • 

63 

Godaiming . • • • 

Ann K's^rall . • 


83 

2 

• f 

64 

(Inf.) .... 

Ann Hughes . 

c 

100 

1 

» • 

45 

Hersham (Inf.) • • • 

A. Doughty . ? 

• • 

31 

• « 

• • 

209 

Kennington pval . • • 

M. Marchant. • 

c 

109 

2 

1 

9 

Kingston . • * • • 

Eliz. Dellew . • 

• « 

91 

2 

• • 

35 

Lamboth, St Mary’s • 

Pollen Cook . 

• • 

78 

• • 

• « 

18 

Leatherhead .... 

Rebecca Dennis . 

• • 

53 

1 

• • 

152 

Mitcham 

Nash • • . • 

• • 

92 

2 

• • 


Redhill 

Ann Ctle. • . 

• • 

44 

• • 

1 

87 

Rotherhithe, Deptford Road 

M. Harrop • • 

0 • 

122 

2 

1 

22 

Green (Inf.) • 

Ann Stibbs . 

c 

68 

2 

• • 

79 

Cnrist Church . • 

Miss Willans . . • 

• . 

75 

, , 

• • 

22 

Southwark, St. Mary. • 

Mrs. Ann Cormick 

• . 

129 

2 

1 


(Inf.) 

M. Mason . . 

c 

70 

• • 

1 


St. George . 

A. Tillett . . . 

c 

79 

• • 

a . 

90 

—5 (ihf.) . 

Tillett . • . 

• • 

77 

, * 

, • 

39 

Christ Church . 

H. Dawson . 

• • 

86 



41 

Shirley . . . • 

E. Pestell 


56 

• • 


270 

Stockwell National • • 

P. Burr , 


99 

• , 

2 

89 

St. Michael . 

White. . • 

c 

106 

3 

• . 

257 

Spring Grove, SoiUh Lap* 

R. StJckwell • • 

• • 

37 

1 

• • 


be^h. 

# 





26 

Streatham 

• ^lartwright • 

• • 

52 

• • 

• . 



m H Cook . . 


43 



X i 

33 

y • • • • 

Surbiton 

Maria C. Hayes . 

• * . 

74 

• • 


148 

Tandridge. • • 

E. Pnvis *. • • 

c 

48 

• • 

. • 

83 

Tooting . , . . 

M. Town « . 

• • 

47 

• • 

1 

37 

Wandsworth • •• . . 

L. Jacket . 

• • 

82 

• • 

• » 

228 

Walworth . • • • • 

A. Cripps. , * • 

• • 

90 


• * 

12 

Weybridge .... 

M. Hickman • 

• • 

30 


• • 
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ffatnpshiif^f Keht, St^rrey, mid StUsex. , [1850. 

Alphabetical List of Schools inspected in 1850, &c. — cmtimed^. 

COUNTY OF SUSSEX. • * 


Schools okder Masters. 


No. in Ta&lated 
. Reports. 

Name of School. 

< 

t 

c 

c 

• ^ame of Teacher. 

t 

Whether 

Certificated- 

No. Children 
Present. 

Old Apprentices 
Remaining. 

Apprenticed in. 
1850, 

277 

Burwatih . ^ . « « 


• c 

• 

Mr. A. Cox . i . . 

C 

100 

2 


193 

JBrlghton Central . 


J. Trigg . . . 

c 

211 

5^ 

. • 

191 

Warwiclt Street 


G. Jones • 

, , 

90 

2 


168 

Chichester . . . 


J. P. Cawthorn . 

c 

190 

4 

1 

186 

Firle, West (M.) . 


B. Wood . . . 

c 

50 

1 

• • 

74. 

Frant 


H. Baker . 

• • 

70 

1 

» • 

273 

Hadlow Down 


, J. Cadge . . . 

• • 

120 

1 

1 

183 

Hasting*s, All Saints. 


J. Breakstyers 

• • 

161 

3 

, , 

180 

— St. Mary’#^ . . 


T. Barnes • 


97 

' 2 

• 

185 

Herstmonceux 


E. Reynolds . . 

• • 

38 

1 

. a' 

178 

Leonard’s, St#. . • 


J. Gibson . . . 

c 

87 

. . 

1 

'68 

Ma%fleld(M.). . . 


J. Westbrook .•* . 


58 

, , 

1 

67* 

Rotnerfield 


W. Yokes . . . 

• • 

59 

2 


172 ; 

Stoughton and Racton 

. j 

E. Martin . 

• • 

38 

1 

, , 

69 1 

TicShurst . . . . ^ 


T. Goldfinclf . . 

• # 

59 

2 

j ^ J 

72 j 

Wadburst .... 

> 1 

. T. Preece . . . 

• • 

62 

• • 


170 i 

, Westbourne « • . • 

• 1 

H. Terry . . . 

• • 

57 

2 


65 ' 

J 

Withyham 


T. Richard 

c 

1 

39 


1 


Schools under Mistresses. 


278 

Burwash . . . . 


Mrs. E. Wood . 



106 

2 


194 

Brighton Central . . 


A. Arthur 


, . 

160 

4 


192 

W^arwick Street. 


S. Martin . • 


. $ 

92 

2 


169 

Chichester 


C. Apps • 


, , ' 

104 

4 


75 

Frant 


E. Calloway . 


• • 

56 

1 


66 

Harttield .... 


Hocking . 


• • 

72* 

1 


184 

Hastings, All Saints . 


E. F. Pric# . 


C 

132 

1 

2 

181 

St. Mary’s . • 


II. S. Gore . 


C 

SW 

2 


. 182 

Halton .... 


A. English • 


c 

127 

2 


145 

Hurstpierrepoint . . 



i 

i ^ 

60 

• . 


179 

Leonards, St. . 


• • • 


1 • « 

. . 

, , 


173 

Stoughton .... 


E. Sawyer 


C. 

46 

1 


• 70 

Ticehurst .... 


A. Palk . • . 



72 

2 

• • 

73 

Wadburst . .* . 


^ Preece . . 


. . 

50 


• • 

171 

Westbourne . 


^ H. Covington 


. . 

81 

2 

« • 

' ^ 

Withyham . . 


S. Rickard . 


• * 

29 
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Boys’ • . 23 Oct. 60 . , • This very pleasing school continues to enjoy the kind and efficient interest of the Dean of Winchester* under whos^saper 

intendence it is furnished with everything necessary to its comfort and prosperity. The children are very clean and wel 
conduced, and exhibit a very satisfactory amount of useful acquirement. 
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Generdl Reports fyf (he yior 1851), by Her Majesty s Jrispecfor of 
Schools, the Rev, W. J, Kennedy, M.A., bn the Schools^ in- 
spected iy him, in the Cquriies’ of Lancaster ^ West fnor eland ^ and 
Cumbo'l^mf ; ^ and fn ‘#At Isle^qf JS^an^ •\ . * 

% • * • Presioiiy^X Dec^nber 

Sir, , • p; •' t / . 

I HAVE the h6nor to fjresent my annual General ’Repbi't 
for the year ending December 1850. * ^ 

My district during the past year has embraced liancashire, 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, and the Isle of Man.'' ^ ’ 

Tables containing the main statistical facts respecting each 
school inspected, will be found subjoined to ray present General 
Report. In my last Reports, I took the opportunity of explaining 
the exact sense in which I understood tile various terms organise^ • 
tion,” ‘^methods,” ^^discipline,’’ &c., used in those tables. I also 
ex})lained the various limitations which I wished to be^attached to 
any terms either of praise or censure I* might employ. It will 
not be necessary for me, therefore, t8 repeat thostg explanations in 
my present, or any future Report. • 

It might perhaps* appear most consonant with an Inspector’s 
duty to state® barely the statistics which he is directed to record, 
and in any additional remarks he may have to offer to refer 
merely* to any important facts of priiKiiples which, seem to he 
deducible from the records contained in the statistical tables. But 
as those^tables^ which I have filled up under my Lords’ directions, 
are perhaps not exactly adarpted of themselves alone to bring out 4 
a"uy in^portant evidence of the 'general state of popular edueat^n, 
inasmjich as the subjeois of the^ tables are chiefly scholastic and 
very limited in their nature, and are confined to one portion of 
schools in one district only, I trust my Lords will grant me indul- 
gence if I appear at all discursive in my remarks. Moreover, ift 
the' present unsettled state, of the education question (for I pre- 
sume r may call it unsettled), ar^l while so mu^h is going on 
which is. only tentative and experimental, it may perhaps not be 
out of place or undesirable for H. M. Inspectors of^chpols to state 
candidly and freely to* the Coinmitt^ of Council on Education 
the impressions which ^re left on their minds from the immense 
variety of details which come under their cognisance. 

' • I canned but think, too, that though the Inspectors* Reports are ‘ 
strictly Speaking documents containing records of fads obtained 
for the Committee of Council on Education, anci^for Parliament, 
yet that, for the present at least, they .are in truth chiefly valuable 
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as a means of infusing interest into and inGorming the public mind 
the sulyect of popular education. ' In particular, I know them 
to be especially useful as channels of c6mm^nication with School 
Teachers. My last “Report has brought nie ,at least fifty letters 
from School Teachers, some of which contained valuable sugges- 
tions from sensible and experienced: persons. Moreover, wjtn all 
my other work, 1 could not ke^p up the correspondence in which 
I nnd myself involved on eckioational fopic^ of various kinds, in 
my district, unless I weVe able to dispose of many of the questions 
j>roposed to me by briefly saying that J would notice the point in 
rny next General Report. And here J[ 'desire respectfully to suggest 
that my Lords would be conferring a boon on many persons, 
especially on School Teachers and ihe apprentices, if they would 
-have copies of the Reports of each Inspector done up singly as 
well as in thick volumes, in order that they might be distributed 
freely, each, in its own district, at a comparatively small expense. 
Many persons, also, would |kirchase a single Repbrt containing 
information of local interest who would never purchase two thick 
volumes in order to obtain that same information. Moreover, 
I think that this separate form of publicatioir is the only way of 
getting the Inspectors’ Reports read at all by the mass of persons ; 
as I believe it is the nature of a very large majority of people to 
be willing and able to read a work, in the shape of a small 
portable pamphlet, which they would not think of perusing if 
presented to them in the form of a clumsy and formidaBlo 
volume. 


The point which naturally suggests itself as first deserving 
of notice in my report is the amount of progress observable during 
my last tour of inspection. I regret that I cannot on the whole 
speak in decided terms of much apparent progress /5n any depart- 
ment of the actual work of education.. In many schools, indeed, 
JLbave marked with pleasure an improvement in the numbers anrl 
the attainments of the scholars: but agaiir in other schools ! have 
to record, a falling off in both those respects. In Lancashire, the 
most w^lthy part of my district, Ihtle or no apparent advance 
has been made during the past year. There is an immense and 
increasing demand for good masters and ^mistresges, but no new 
training-school, has arisen or even been set on foot. Population is 
on the increase, but few schools have been built. * Adequate 
residences for the teachevs are rare. And I think I may add that 
subseriptions for the annual support of sijhqols are by no means 
keeping pace with the requirements of 'the schools. But if, from 
all that has come under my observation during the past yeap, I 
’ cannot speak with entire satisfaction of the actual progress cpf 
schools, I am happy to add that in all parts of my district 
I have found the higher classes at least begfinning to understand 
better the education question, and to take a warmer interest 
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in it. Meti’s mindd seem more prepared than I ev^r remember 
before, nay, even anxious. Tor some * great development of the 
present meagre aryd *tantaltsing state of popular education. It^s 
felt that very much effort is made for a smalt result. The clergy 
make great sacrifices of money and time, and what is more, enact 
the ha|^sing and humiliating^ part of mendicant friars,’’ (to use 
tile expression of 1:he vic^ir of a large parish in Lancashire i) 
in order to keep schools alive ; end 4he higher and middle classes 
are annoyed by constant demands upon their purse in aid of 
schools about whose efficiency ^nd permanency they . entertain^ 
doubts. In short, sfbhool maifagers afid other promoters of education 
begin to feel that theirs is a strenua inertia : »mucl? work and 
little result. They regard the present system as a stop-gap. All 
this has, I think, led in some places to a temporary lull in 
the active promotion of the present machinery of education ; 
while men’s eyes are cast about to discover a system of maintaining 
schools which shall be at once *^cient and sound, vigorous 
and permanent. Everything seems to poidt to a Rate for 
education. 

This want of adiquate and constant funds for the annuhl 
maintenance of schools, which I have just referred to, is at the 
bottom of nearly all the defects observable in schools. Want 
of proper funds leads to the appoint^fient’of inefficient teachers — 
to scanty supplies of books and apparatus. — to dirfy, repulsive, and 
unhealthy rooms — a\^d to a scale of fees higher than it ought 
to be. In several schools in important situations a want of funds 
has caused tlie experiment to be tried of combining a kind of 
middle school with the ^national school ; and in every case 
under my observation, the experiment *has failed, or in other 
words, the middle” boys have been cared for, and the national” 
boys comparatively neglected^. 


Having tlfVis touched upon the general defects- of schools* 
arising from want of funds, i may in this place introduce a brief 
notice of some of the special defects in the instruction, organisa- 
tion and discipline of sdhools, which I thmk \ have remarked, and 
which I believe I did not mention ia my last Repo^t.^ 

The junior classes in a majority of schools do not receive 
due attention. They are’ kept much too long in learufng to read. 
In the last Report "^he Rev. J. Clay, the .excellent Chapfoin 
of the Preston House of ’Correction, one of the confessions of 
a very intelligent female prisoner contains these words, Although 
^Pwas at ^school three years/ I never learnt to read.” And 
^such cases are only too common. I do not think the fault lies in 
the system on which "reading is taught, but rather in the want of 
proper care and zeal in teaching the youngest children: and 
VOL. ir. 2 F 
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; t ..T.t ^ ^ 'I* ' - ^ ^ • ■ . ‘ ^ 

I certainly clinn6t recoi^mendUhe phonetic’’ system* of teaching 
to ' read irtilch’is ito^^ being tried rather too Extensively in 
-^ancashirt^ and which appears to roe to ^owe any success it 
may hare met with to the great personal zeal and ability of 
its* inverttors rather than to its intrinsic ^meritis. Almost any 
system^ if taught zealously, laboriously, and cleverly, will ^cceed. 

Itt^rder to teach very young chKdren to read, I would call the 
attention of masters and mistresses and < pupil teachers to the 
importance of makingf. themfiblve# intimately acquainted with all 
the elementary sounds in our language. Without such knowledge 
^they will be unable ,to perceive, «undewtand, and remove the great 
and inevitable difficulties which beset young children in this 
important study.' The second part of Latham’s Grammar, from 
page 1 1 to page 43, contains perhaps the best information about 
the elementary sounds. 

T^ie very common fault of a sing-song style of reading may 
often be remedied in gre^jjt .measure by causing the children 
to read familiar dialogues, in which they will insensibly be led to 
speak in their natural tone. 

I have found it the uniform practice at the reading lesson for the 
scholars to commence reading directly afteAhe books w^ere given 
out to them. I incline to think it would often be better to 
let them gb over their reading lesson once silently to themselves 
before commencing to read aloud; besides fostering the useful 
habit of private reading, it would enable them better to master 
and retain the matter of their reading lesson and to answer 
any questions on it which their teacher might put to them. 

1 would take this opportunity of observing that, in the first 
class, I think it will be found advisable to put some continuous 
work into the hands of the scholars for their reading lesson, such 
as a History of England* rather than the higher books of a series 
of Reading Lessons, which contaip chapters on miscellaneous 
subjects merely. However well selected these chapters may 
liE, they are too desultory : and the mind of a child of thirteen or 
fourteen* years should be accustomed to the laboiy o? nnishing a 
" continuous subject extending througji one or more volumes. 

I cannot quit the subject of reading without recording the fact, 
that the grants of bo^s which my Lords have made during 
the last few yearsr have been of Very great service. Indeed 
I should ftr^y that the supply*,of books, especially of good reading 
books, thus introduced into schools, is not second in importance to 
any recent improvement. , ^ 

Upon the whole, writing gets itself learnt very fairly throughout 
my district. There are defects howevdr in connexion with the 
mode in which it is taught in school. In many schools an Oxtrd 
fee is required from the parents of those who learn* to write. 


♦ This most not be confounded with what is called the " phonic'* system. 
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in addition to the charge to which tbi parent iiput by the expense 
of the copy-book. This is the flnifbrm practice tb^oghoiit 
one large town in Lancashire, and is very uhadvisabl^ In schools 
for the poor. The consequence is that some poor children neve j 
learn to write on paper at all. In connexion mtlf this I desire to 
notice another inexpedient practice, viz., of allowing the master 
to mak€|a profit by the sale of copy-books. The best plan is for 
the school-manager^k to prdviAe copy-books gratuitously, ^and 
to allow the master %o supply them to the scholars at his* 
discretion. #Here, agg,in, w^t or funds is pleaded, as the reason 
why this is not done. ^ 

I am not afraid h^jwever of the nSglect of writing in Lancashire, * 
for the demand for bookkeepers in that county is spVreat as 
to make both parents and children alive to the value oi writing 
well. Schoolmasters, too, would do well to remember that the 
parents appreciate a school chiefly by tl;ie way in which their 
children write. Writing is klmost the only thing the parents •can 
judge of; and I have never seen empty school where this 
branch oHearning was duly attended to. I tniijc children should 
be put to write in copy-books earlier than they are : they should be 
supplied with copy-b^ks having outline letters ; and having filled 
up one or at the most two such bo6ks, they should have plain 
ruled books, as too much assistance deadens exertion and the 
power of imitation. It might perhaps •be advantageous to k 
school if copy-books had on their co\%rs the namg of the school, 
with information about the managers, thg master, the fees, and 
other school regulatioils. 

Drawing may be said to be neglected. I am anxious, however,- 
to call attention to the importance of drawing in this manufacturing 
district. I am convinced that this art, so important in its bearing 
upon manufactures, might be much more taught in schbols than it 
is ; and what is«taught in the national school should be preparatory 
to the course of instruction ki the schools of design. It is true 
that there is at present only one school of design in Lancashire — 
that i n, Man chester ; but surely the manufacturers who at jreselTt 
have topay so much money to foreigners, directly or indirectly, 
for designs, must see the importance of establishing and encou-* 
raging schools of design elsewhere, especially in such towns as 
Bolton, Pi’estoo, Bury, &c. ^ Some of th^ manufacturers say that 
this matter only concerns those who have priilt -works ; but surely 
this is a short-sighted and false view of the case. iV^useful set 
of copies or lessons on the delineation of form, wit^ a manual for 
the use of the teacher, has been edited by the Rev. C. Richson, 
and is sold at the National Society's Depository in London. 

On the whole, arithmetic is very fairly taught in rtiy district, 
a»d the children seem naturaMy apt in learning it. But IhaVe 
found th&t in several schools the oral teaching of arithnietic, 
the help of the black board, is neglected : the boys are set d^6\yn 
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at their desks; each one witlA his own Manual of Arithmetic, and 
are left to work such rules and examples as they can. Then the 
master comes after a time, and looks,, over what the boys have on 
'their slates, and takes for granted that each boy has done what he 
finds there. . This is a careless and slovenly way of proceeding, 
and accounts in some measure for the ignorance whiah many 
masters seem to labour under df the real proficiency ^f their 
, scholars. Before examining a class* in nrithmetic, I commonly 
ask the master what^^rules they 6an work : the answer sometimes 
is Oh, anything ; decimals, interest, mensuration. Sec. and in 
most such cases I have fout\d ^he boys unab]p to work with accu- 
racy sums in simple subtraction afind division. Indeed, the chief 
noticeable^ defec?t, perhaps, is that the groundwork of arithmetic is 
neglected from a desire to push the children on prematurely into 
the higher rules. Many teachers will recognise, I think, the truth 
of what I now say. I incline to think that fractions should be taught 
sooner than they generally ^e. They ought, perhaps, to precede 
practice and proportion, instead of following those rules. 

I have again to complain that grammar is in most'schools sadly 
neglected ; and yet no study is in my opinion of greater importance 
fo Doys. The study of grammar and etynfblogy gives the boys a 
mastery over language, and a facility and an interest in reading, 
which no*^ther study does ; while at the same time its study, when 
properly conducted, afford^ the finest exercise for the intellect. 
This is not the*^ place to enter into a disquisition on the value of 
grammar as a study ; but I may observe that when a boy has once 
been brought to take an interest in grammar and language he 
becomes a reader^ and then the worK of the national school is 
acomplished. For it is not so much facts or technical knowledge 
of any- kind which you want to teach the national schoolboy, who 
leaves school at eleven or twelve years of age, as ^o give him the 
ability to read with ease, an inter^t in reading, and a power to 
acquire knowledge. And, in fact, the very best test of a school, 
vhere there is a Tending library, is whether the boys make^use of 
the library and read at home. How mistaken a ncftioh is it to 
regard the national school chiefly ^s a place where a boy has to 
learn the facts necessary to his future trade or occupation, or 
useful knowledge*' (as^it is styled) of aqy kind. , The great end 
of the school is rather to elevate and humanise the boy’s whole 
nature: it;*^ rather to enable liini to employ his leisure hours than 
his business hours, though his business work, too, is sure to gain by 
the elevation and refinenient of his natqre, I have no wish to 
disparage the study of arithmetic. I rerard arithmetic also as a 
sine qua nan in school. But if I wera obliged to choose which 
of the two studies, arithmetic, namely, and graiYimar, g boy shoi^d 
leani in a national school, I should decide in favour ot 'grammar. 
This latter study, far more than arithmetic, Emollit mores nec 
sinit esseferos'^ Moreover, I feel sure that the boy who had been 
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well taught in grammar and in language — the vehicle of thought— 
would afterwards master arithmetic and many other things fo» 
himself : but I should not be so hopeiHl about the boy who knew 
arithmetic ^merely. I inspect one small endowed school in which 
arithme^ and mathematics are^the principal study — the one thing 
requirea by the terms of the endowment — and grammar is com- 
paratively neglected : ahd lA no ^choql, perhaps, have I met with* 
boys who promise to turn ouVless cultivated %ind reading men. A 
boy in the first class of this school, in his^sixteenth year, .who had ^ 
obtained a very fair hnowledge«of arithtnetic, and was even learning 
algebra, Euclid, and trigonometry, wrote for m^e the* following 
account of the life of St. Paul : — Paul was one of the beloved 
Appostles of Christ which sailed on a ship with the rest of the 
Appostles, and as he cast his net it came on a great storm, and the 
Appostles thought that the should have been perished, when Jesus 

came walking on the sea and said unto *’ Could a youth 

who had studied grammar and language have heen so ignorant, 
so unthinking, so uHterate? 

Geography is founc^ to be a subject of interest ; it is taught, !• 
think, in every school, and a fair knowledge of it is easily acquired. 
In one or two schools I have seen a good county ma{^ and the 
younger children are taught to find the towns and villages in it, 
and to reckon the distances from plaCe to place. »This seems to 
interest them, and perhaps leads tnem on ^o understand early the 
nature of maps. Spedking of the nature of maps induces me to 
observe that perhaps more information might be given to the first 
class about the projection of maps than is ordinarily done. 

I strongly recommend school managers •and teacher^ to let the 
maps hang down open on the walls during every school day. 
Children pick ^p much from the sight of the open maps, 
especially from those whose •outlines are strongly defined and 
which have the names written in large bold charactei*s.. Manj; 
children gt^ in school between twelve and two o^clock, and^here 
the maps lie open on the walls it is not^n unusual thing for them , 
to amuse themselves during that period by finding places on the 
maps. In far too many schools the maps remain in cases, or 
rolled up, in order to* preserve them •from dirt and injury. 
Economy is the reason of this ; ayd Inmost heartily wish that such 
strict economy were not necessary. ^ 

There is a plan connected with thc^ teaching of every branch of 
knowledge, especially with every dry* or* difficult branch, which I 
should certainly pursue jf I were a national schoolmaster^ an^ 
which I think is worthy of consideration. It i» this; I should 
ocaasionally devote an entire w^ek to the pursuit of one subject, 
abandoning air other subjects for the time, except perhaps the 
more me^anical ones of writing and drawing. 1 believe it 
to be a common case that a boy’s atteiitiofi is so distracted 
by going from one subject to another^ and that he acquires 
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so little interest iii and so forgets jhe subjects which he only 
Studies once or twice a w^ak, that he never gets a start in the 
subject-matter (so to speak),, and never possesses that degree of 
mastery over it which makes him take to the study and pursue it 
with some degree of facility ai#d pleasure. In the \tudy of 
^ grammar, for instance, instead of merely giving boys a lesson in it 
for half an hour tw^pe a \feek t(and I rarely find even so much 
done as this), I would now and thefi stick to it for a whole week 
uninterruptedly. I wohld ,not give- the boy^ time to forget one 
lesson in the subject before I gave them another in it. I would 
chain down their attention to it. I would infuse into them that 
excitement and that warmth on the subject which a continuous 
series of lessons on it would be almost certain to produce in their 
young and impressible minds. I would keep the subject working 
an<i fermenting in their minds for a period. I would not relax the 
study until they felt some power over it, and that interest in it w'hich 
is the necessary Consequence of such power in almost every mind. 
I am certain that many a boy leaves school knowing nothing well 
from the mere frittering away of his energies and his interest in 
desultory, various, and mechanical lessons. 

I speak diffidently on the subject of the sempstress department in 
girls’ schools, both because I am not an adequate judge in such 
matters, and b^ecause I have not full opportunity of knowing what 
is really and honestly done by the girls themselves in the schools I 
inspect. My impression, however, is that this department is for 
the most part very indifferently attended to. The girls seem to 
knit well, but plain sewing seems very moderately executed, and 
cutting out patterns appears almost wholly unpractised. This 
branch of girls’ education, however, is very important for those 
who are to be servants and poor ^en’s wives, and. I wish ladies’ 
committees would look after it earnestly and vigilantly. I desire 
«ugain to record the opinion which I expressed last year, namely, 
that ^t^ery county should have an establishment for t'tec ifception 
of girls who are about to leave the^ national school, and that girls 
should stay in it from 13 or 14 years of age to 17 or 18 for the pur- 
pose of being instructed gnd exercised in all kinds of industrial work. 

Amongst the various minor expedients* for the 'improvement of 
children^ a national school; I find the concurrent testimony of the 
most able teachers bearing out the fact that daily home tasks^ to be 
p/epared by the scholars^in <1ie evening, is not the least valuable 
4)lan for promoting their moral arid intellectual culture. 

* I greatly wish \ could see more thought and care bestowed on 
the physical develqpment of children, in Lancashire especit^ly. 
The Lancashire race of men used, I believe, to be well made and 
muscular, but the specimens in the schools are, I regret to say, 
on the whole the reverse : they form a very striking contrast to 
ihe boys I found in the Cumberland schools. In the training- 
schools, students should be impressed with the importance of this 
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matter ; they i^hpuld acquire the best information on the subj^i 
and practise the drilling of children every day. If boys could 
learn military evolutions, so much the better. I wish a gd^ 
public gymnasium were attached to each of the large towns in 
this cqlbity. 


The organization of schools I consider still to be very imperfect* 
In many a case the boys throughout the school, and the subjects 
of each class, are too much in a jumbl^ (so. to speak). There is 
generally a want of exact discriimnation. I must again complain 
of the unnecessary trouble and confusion arising frojn changing 
the class of a boy according to the lesson he is eibout to have. In 
my opinion, each class should have a fixed curriculum, and. 
boy should know exactly what would ijiise him to an upper class, 
and feel it an object of fair ambition to raise himself to that; class. 
Indeed, I should wish to see a periodical examination of schools, 
conducted by the managers and the master, f(jr a re-arrangement 
of the boys in each class according to merit, with rewards to those 
boys who distingui^ themselves. * 

The sub-inspectors whom I recommended in my last Report 
might be of great use in such examinations. Indeed, the machi-: 
nery of education in^this country will not, in my jTtdgment, be 
complete until such a class of sub-inspectors, having the duties of 
examining and organizing schools, be^ established. One ^ub- 
inspector or organizing master might be attached to each training- 
school, who^ duty it would be to make rounds of visits to schools 
within a certain distance, especially to those in which teachers 
from his training-school were placed.# This wpuld be a great 
help to young teachers in particular; for I think I have observed 
several youn^ teachers greatly at a loss and much disheartened 
when first beginning the real work of school-keeping., Some, tqo, 
have failed in their first school, and even left the profession in con- 
seq^lgjj^ge, where a little friendlywguidance was all that thevwatrted. 
And while the duties of such an office would act benencially on 
schools and young schoolmasters and mistresses, they would re-tfct 
beneficially on the training schools themselves. For the sub- 
inspector or orgqpizing master would ^ where the system of the 
training-school was at fault,^and would also become intimately 
acquainted with all the points whi^h it was of most^knportance to 
impress upon the students with a view to their future success. 
Another defect in QrganizatiouVhich I have to notice, refejs^Tjo^ 
to any one school, buj to the aggregate of scho6ls,; J mean a>^n£ 
of uniformity. This, too, the organizing master would hdpr.tQ^ 
• remedy. I know that a certaui amount of diversity in mptho^ 
books, and general organization may be beneficial. I do not wish 
to see every national school conducted on one uniforrn cut-and-drie4 
pattern. But at present we have little else but j|iyersijty ali^a^t 
every point ; and a teacher going from one school to ahomer is 
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often much at a loss on his own account, and for a time confuses 
his scholars also. Much more uniformity is desirable. The very 
holidays seem to take place at variouk seasons. So distracted, 
indeed, are all the elements of popular edq,cation — and, if I am 
not travelling too far out of my sphere, I would add, so distracted 
are they in all departments of rau^atioii, from national ^hools 
to the great public schools, and from, training-schools to the 
universities — that I feel as ifi^nothjng thoroughly systematic and 
eflfective, nothing worthy of the sums eilpendea and worthy of this 
great nation, would be accomplished, . till the whole business of 
education be methodically oVganizfd and a^usted under the 
responsible care q{ a Minister and Board pf Public Instruction. 
At present there is an immense waste of force. The energy 
^which is exerted, the money which is expended, is almost like the 
work of the Danaides or of Ixion ; so wasted is it all, or so 
counteracted. 


During the past year I have examined about 1,000 pupil teacheYs 
and candidates, male and female, of whom abf;ut 500 are appren- 
ticed. I have ^lot an exact list; but this statement is, 1 think, 
under the mark rather than over it. 

I have pleasure in speaking in favourable terms of the appren- 
ticeship system, aa far as my experience extends. The apprenticed 
pupil teachers seem in vei;y many cases likely^to become valuable 
masters and mistresses, and they are already of great use in 
schools, being far more efficient than the unapprenticed and unpaid 
monitors whom they have superseded. 

The acquirements of the pupil teachers in my district have been, 
I think, decidedly satisfactory; more so on the whole than I had 
ventured* to anticipate. Consequently the cases in which ap- 
prentices have failed to obtain the stipend conditionally paid 
them by the Committee of Council have been very rare. In 
Lanc\uA4r,e, for instance; out of about 400 apprentices t.^.l:r»iJOt 
think that more than half a dozen at most have altogether failed 
in their examination. Many apprentietjs, however, have been lost 
to schools. Several have died; some have had the indentures 
cancelled because the parenfs got good situatibns for thiem as book- 
keepers or as clerks; and sev^raUhave been removed by the 
managers foFhioral disqualifications. 

The subject of examination^ in which the apprentices have 
shown least efficiency, is that bf heads ” and n^tes of a lesson.” 
I trust that masters and mistresses will turn^ their own attention, 
and that of their apprentices, to this branch of the examination. 
The power to digest a subject, to arrange it logically** ip the 
mind, and afterw^ards to bring it out and state it lucidly and 
tersely, is peculiarly important to an instructor. 

Not unconnectea with the failure to write good ** notes of a 
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lesson ’’ is the other main defect wh4h I have found in the appren- 
tices, namely, insufficient skill in teaching a ‘class. I know by 
experience of schools in Iiondon and elsewhere that boys of tljtf 
age and acquirements^of ihe apprentices may be trained to greater 
profici^ioy as teachers than they are at present in the North 
Wester District. I do not •consider that there is any natural 
want of*capabilities in the boys of this district; quite the con- 
trary. They are, indeed, Yor ipe most part rather more uncoUth 
and ungainly in manner than youths in the South of England, and 
they do not, as I said befoije, receive sufficient bodily drill. Bu^ 
they possess naturally manypf tne^ elements of a good teacher. 
They are able, and are a particularly clear-headpd, cool, and self- 
possessed race. The l3lame of the defect now in question rests, I 
think, principally with the masters and mistresses, who either** 
cannot, or do not, adequately cultivatiB»^the art of teaching in their 
apprentices. Perhaps it would be well if much more stress^were 
laid and more time expended oif seeing the apprentices give 
lessons both to a single class and to classes grouped together. It 
might be well at times to set the apprentice to give a formal lesson 
to a class while th# master, the other apprentices, and the re- 
mainder of the school, looked on in silence, and then for the 
master and the other apprentices to criticise the lesson afterwards 
in private. By exercise of this kind the -apprentices would be led 
to think more of the importance of ^he art of teaching, 1o get rid 
of many faults, and to study more all thp means of acquiring the 
art. At the same time, I think it must be admitted that teaching 
cannot as yel be strictly called an art, — that there are no precise 
steps by which it is to be learnt, — and that no one plan or style 
of teaching can claim particular pre-eminence. After all, teach- 
ing, perhaps, like a good seat on horseback, is best acquired for 
oneself by practice, after one’aown natural and peculiar method. 

1 desire to call attention to the fact that the apprentices in 
infant schools have not adequate opportunities of teaciung classes, 
becaiM%^he infant children are not old enough or i^ds^nced 
enough t<t yield them proper scopfe for practice. Accordingly, 
whenever a juvenile schoor is at hand, I recommend that the 
apprentices of the infant school should at times be sent into that 
school to practise teaching,. 

In connexion with the subjeqjt of pupl teachers I wish to 
mention that it appears to me very desirable, esj>echtfly now that 
they are competing for Queen’s Scholarships, tha^ they should all 
(both male and female) possess full aYid accurate information rela- 
tive to all the training schools of the country, so to be able to 
Judge which training school they would like ter enter. One of the 
simpleijf: and easiest modes by which this information could 
conveyed to them would be by a School Almanac, published yearly, 
and containing the requisite information about all the training 
institutions. Much other useful knowledge on points connected 
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with popular education might be contained in the same sheet 
such an instruinent the necessary enformation from year to 
year would become familiar to all apprentices and teachers. 


/tiie masters and mistresses in most of the schools which \ have 
visited are highly meritorious, and it is impossible for the in- 
spector not to feel thetdeepest syrApatJjiy with them in their trials 
and.diflSculties. They labour under great disadvantages of many 
kinds. Their work, when CQfris6ientiQ\isly discfearged, is anxious 
and fatiguiijg, and, in my opinion, fliey are decidedly underpaid. 

I think that ii^ mdst cases the lowest stipend of a master should 
Jbe lOOZ., and of a mistress 60Z. per annum. Moreover, the uncer- 
tain attendance of children, and the short average period of stay 
of eagh child, are very discouraging, because the teachers do not 
ae|j much fruit, if any, from ^heir labours. Then, too, in many 
cases they find little appreciation and little sympathy in their 
work from any one, except where the clergyman happens to take 
much interest in the school. They complain, too, of want of 
society^ especially those teachers who come from the best training 
schools. It may be advantageous for a master ever to bear in 
mind that irwould be better for him to Idbk up for intercourse, 
and not down to those who ara below him in education. 

The ,^.nxieties, difficulties, and discouragements they meet with 
cause most masters and idistresses to be restless in their situations. 
I rarely find a case where the master or mistress is contented, 
though in leaving their situations they merely quit the ills they 
know, *"to fly to others tl\at they know not of.” 

This constant migration of teachers I regard as a great evil, 
for the change of a teacher is almost always, for «ome time at 
least, an injury to a school. The evi^ will not perhaps be reme- 
died till there is some more central supervision and authority over 
all %ur schools for the poor, which would bp able to allot leathers 
tq sch^Is more according to*their capacities and merit#, make 
the remuneration of teachers more eqwal and fair, and to limit in 
some measure the power either of a teacher to leave a school or of 
local managers to dismisap him. That teachers would hail some 
such authority, to which they could* at all times look up for 
sympathy aM protection, I a A confident. Their position ought 
to be in some degree less dependent than it is upon the justice or 
the caprice of the acting sciiool manager .or managers. Many 
cases of hardship occur. I once knew an instance of a master 
being sacrificed, contrary to the secret wish of the .managers, to 
satisfy the whim of a subscriber of 10/. per annum, who threatened® 
to withdraw his subscription. Here, again, was evidence of the 
value of a rate fqr education. The too dependent position of a 
schqplmastof’ .d^^tejs many valuable man froni. ^be , pro- 

fession. Moreover, the Tower classes will never duly appreciate 
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education so long as the educator gets less remuneration than sp. 
butler, and is liable to* be discharged at the caprice of an indi^ 
vidup.1. But the Jbest indirect measure for insuring a good 
supnljt of schoolmasters, is, probably, the institution of some 
prias for the most deserving men in the profession. At present 
there are no such prizes for them, as far as I know. Som^ 
masters, indeed, have Toun^ thg prize of a good station and a 
tolerably comfortable income ; but it hasf been through the channel 
of obtaining holy orders (as in the ca,^ of the present chaplain of 
the Warrington^raining*l^chool,»who was trained at St. Mark’^s 
College), or through musical accomplishments. , The school- 
master, schoolmaster, has no prize to stimulate and encourage 
him. I hope, however, the time will come when honourable 
appointments, in the line of the inspection and organisation of 
schools, will be open to the most deserving. , 

One thing I most heartily wish the Committee of Ccgincil 
would at once take measures for promoting under their own 
auspices, namely, the yearly district meetings of teachers during 
the summer holidays, for mutual improvement, and for rec<4iving 
instruction and information. I cannot but think*that if my Xiords 
would provide competent persons to conduct such meetings and 
contribute to the expense of the journeys in the several districts, 
the cause of education would be greatly bene^teld. 

The chief complaint about masters^and mistresses which I have 
to make is, that mey are not for the most part highly educated — 
not educated up to that point which leads them to be ever iin- 
proving themselves. Hence their minds stagnate ; a thing fatal in 
a teacher of youth. Now this is ^e very defect which such 
meetings would help to remedy. Mind would cbme in collision 
with mind^ and the rust would be removed. Fresh idea.s, and 
fresh ardour would be itnbibed. Teachers would' learn all tl\e 
latest improvements in books, apparatus, methgcls, organisa- 
tiiw^^c. • ^ 

I must repeat my earnest wish that teachers were, as a body, 
more highly educated and nurtured, in order to meet the jfecu- 
liarly important and awful duties and responsibilities pf their 
profession: For instance, how oflerf in schools for the poor, must 
there be boys of genius; anc^it frequently requires more than 
ordinary culture to discern genius under the various, and some- 
times curious and puzzling shapes which it assumes. This very 
year (1851) the l^cond Wrangle at Cambrklge, and I believe 
the best mathematician of his year, was the son of a poor widow, 
and was in a n^ional school. Happily he fell into the hands of 
the^ best national schoolmaster in England, who discempd Jhi^ 

f enius, and who (as generous as he was wise) sent him tp 
Cambridge at his own expense. Of course it is seldom that thp 
schoolmaster can himself do anything of this kind for the, temporal 
advancement of a boy, but he could at all times encourage high 
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merits if he discerned it, and could point it out to those who might 
have it in their power to foster and develope it. And I am confi- 
dent, that many lads of genius remain wholly unappreciated, or 
are even misunderstood, snubbed, and lastingly injur^, owing to 
want of insight in the master ; and thus many a youth whomrlght 
db great things for himself and others is thrown away, by b^ing 
back into the herd of manual labourei;s ; e.yen if nothing worse 
miM "Society, through the slighting an^l misplacing of ability. 

The direct remedy for the Vrant er more arid more highly 
educated masters is the establishment of more, and better training 
institutions — institutions with a principal, vice-principal, and as- 
sistant masters, like those at Kneller Hall. In my own district, 
one training school for masters and one for mistresses are much 
wanted. i The local training schools, situated in the diocese of 
Chester, are not nearly adequat#to the supply of teachers for the 
North Western part ef England and the Isle of Man, even with 
the help of the training schools in London and Cheltenham, which 
allow, their students to take charge of schools^ an any part of 
England. 

A good model school, too, for boys, and another for girls, in some 
central part of Laricashire, would be of advantage. The most 
effective schools, out of those I have visited at present in Lan- 
cashire, are the parish church school at Rochdale ; 4 he boys* 
school attached to the Rev. Robert Master’s church at Burnley ; 
the boys* school, managed by the Rev. Canon Slade and others, 
in the district of Trinity Church, Bolton ; the boys’ school in 
Great George Street, Salford ; and Lord Ellesmere’s boys’ school 
at Worsley.* These are all large and important schools. I do 
not call to mind one girls’ school which I can speak of in the 
same ferms as of these boys’ schools. There is, howeve r, a 
girls’ scho^~ in the parish of ^\yliltington which gave me Imuch 
pleasure. I do not think I have visited % school which seemed to 
be so imbued with a religious tone, unaffected, yet strong. I 
could not help saying to mysglf, Certainly no ^school, fj-om which 
definite religious belief and definite pray^s are banished, could 
ever affect one^<^o much, or exhibit^ such a pleasing sight ; at 
least could not exhibit this earnest, reverential, child-like, devout 
phase of excellenc^’^’ ^ ^ 

I have endeavoured hi every case, as far as time would allow, to 
ascertain the amount of religious knowledge among the children of 
the schools in my district. I cannot speak in high terms of the 
average proficiency in this subject. I incline to think that the 
rural schools are generally siiperiof in this point to the town 
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schools. I do not think that tl|Bre is much attempt made in the 
week-day school at imparting a knowledge of the Catechism and 
the Liturgy, or even of the history and leading doctrines of 
Scripture; this is chiefly expected to be done in the Sunday 
school. Some acc<funt, therefore, of the Sunday schools, though ' 
the}| are not themselves subjects for ^inspection, seems almost 
nec^sary in a report on ttfe religious education of this distric^ 
ind^, the Sunoayi school materially affects the week-day schom 
in several ways. a ^ ^ 

The Sunday schools ot Lancashire are remarkable. I believe 
that in no other county, no^ gveif in Yorkshire, are thejr’so 
numerously attended, or inspire so much interest. ^Nearly every 
church, in a town at least, has its contingent*of Sunday scholars, 
numbering from about 500 to 1,000 young persons of both sex#^. 
This is the principal arena on whi^h the clergy meet their poorer 
parishioners ; and a useful arena it is, in spite of its short fomings 
and defects. These schools are c^ing the work of, and, therefore, 
superseding, the old plan of catechising in Church in an afternoon. 
And I believe that such religious knowledge, as is to be found 
among the Lancashire poor, is mainly impart^ in these schools. 
They commonly Open and conclude with prayer; and when one 
school-room is over another it is customary in this county for the 
upper room to have^a large trap-door qpening into the lower room, 
in order that the persons in both rooms may join together in their 
devotions. The actual work that is done in the Sunday schools is 
sometimes judicious ; at other times it consists too much perhaps 
of repetition by rote of a hymn, or a collect, or the catechism, or 
of reading, without explanation, some little-understood Epistle 
St. Paul. , 

The grand difficu^ 4s, I believe, to get really^competent and 
judicious teachers. There is much zeal in them, but very often 
without adequate knowledge. Some curious statistical informa- 
tion about the number o? prisoners who have been scholars in 
Sunday schools has^ been collected by a circular toJtbeF^ gaol 
chapiSbhis. From this it would appear that 63 per CeS. of the 
prisoners had attended Sinnday scnools, and 50 per cent, for liot 
less than three years. A circular to the matrons of penitentiaries 
elicited the /act that^75 per cent, of the inmates had been scholars 
of Sunday schools.* I am not sure that these facts, if correct, 
prove anything against Sunday schools. A majorkjkof the popu- 
lation (at least in Lancashire) attend Sunday schools during 
some portion of their^ life, and if they commit crime it is in spite of 
the Sunday school, not by reason of it. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that thSse scnools are necessa^ly places for giving 
religious knowledge, much more than for imparting moral training : 
the tmining must ever/ 1 think, be the work of the week-day school 
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and of the home. AnJ it is training — the formation of good 
habits^— ^a'hich is the great prevdiatative of crime ; no mere ktow- 
ledge; however important, is sufficient without such habits. 

It ^ould be a great help, I think, to*the religious training of 
the yoting Sunday scholars, if the morning service were shorter 
ilian it is. These young children come to th^ school at 9 o’clock 
A.^.; they spend an hdur in relig^us reading or repefitfcn of 
le^ns, and they are then marshalled for chyrch, where tihey 
remain two hours more. I know that muth \ifeariness and disgust 
result from this excessive* constraint.* Ii^eed, nothing cart exceed 
the strength of the terhis employed by the excellent and intelli- 
gftit incumbent of an importaiat parish* in deploring to me the 
repugnance gf very many of th'e boys at being led from the 
Sunday-school to church. He said that the teachers had to act 
like police in charge of prisoners, so anxious were the children to 
escape. The result cannot be wholesome. In connexion with this 
subjectr I beg leave to quote a passage from one of the Reports* 
of the Rev, J. Clay, Chaplai^^ of the Preston House of Cor- 
rection. Mr, Clay ;vrites as follows : When I see the attention 
and interest given by prisoners to a short daily service, I feel 
assured that many an operative and labourer, ^o now habitually 
desecrates the Sd,bbath, would gladly attend a ^nday service, were 
its duration shortened, and the time convenient.” Mr. Clay adds 
more to the same effect, and I quite agree with what he says, and 
am convinced that^the suggestion, if acted upon, would tend very 
materially to improve the religious training and education^both of 
adults and children. It will be very mischievous if we blind our 
eyes to the patent fact that our Sunday services are too long for 
^lildren, and for poor men worn out with the toil of the week. 
1 he service should be a reality and a pleasure, instead of becoming 
(as it does td the child and the poor %ian) a weariness and a 
wandering. ♦ 

I may take this opportunity of saying, that the clergy take more 
interest, and do more in all departments of education, than any 
othefdjgjJy. I can bear them witness that, in almost eveiji^ase, 
they give to the full extent of their means ; yea, and beyond their 
means. Still, it would perhaps be well sometimes, if they brought 
to this work more skilled labouf. It has often struck me tliat 
church education might be ^)enefited, if .the tBishops would make 
the subject of elementary education^a department of the examina- 
tions for holy*^ orders. Questions on the statistics of popular 
education, on thq best plans of organizing schools, and on the best 
books and methods for con\^jying religious instruction and moral 
training, and on other similar topics, can l^ardly be considered 
foreign to the subject of pastoral care, which already forms a 
fubject in the examination for priesPs orders. Such a requirement 
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on the part of the^ Bishops wouldJnduce not only a more careful 
study of the subject, but a warmer lind more active interest in it; • 

Cnurch accommodation for the children oJF national schools is 
in many places very inadequate, even in this district, where for^’o 
many years church building was wisely and liberally promoted by 
the therv Bishop of Chester, now Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Ther^is no Diocesan Churcbr Building ^oOiety as yet in operaf^- 
tion in the new diocese of Manchester ; though I have lio doubt 
that the Bishop of ftlanchestjr, whose zeal as an educationist* ts 
well known, will not overlook the imporAnce of the point now 
referred to. . t • 

There are some peculiar hindrances to ed^caticm connected 
with the employments in this district which I think might 'ffe 
remedied. The children, whom I think more ignorant arid mori^ 
dull than any others, are those from print-works, called tear^rs.** 
On account of the alleged uncertainty of the employment in print- 
works — from its being said that hilnds are pressingly reqtiired at 
times, and at other times are not wanted — the* children under’ 13 
engaged in those works are exempted from the half-time Systeni, 
and are only required by law to attend at school for any 150 hodt% 
in every six months. Consequently the attendance is (entirely 
irregular, and I find the ^^tearers” a wholly ignor^t and Stolid 
class of children. There is not a schdblmaster in the district, I 
believe, who will not confirm this statement, Now, my observa- 
tion on the progre^ss of all children leads me to lay the greatest 
stress on the regularity of their lessons. If these lessons are 
intermitted for a time, they forget everything ; while ever so short 
a lesson, if recurring daily, without time for its being obliterated* 
from the memory, tells effectually on life child. Hjnce the half- 
time system undoubtedly works well as far as it goes ; it ^hforces 
regular attendance for a short period every day. Now, if the 
uncertain and fluctuating fiature of the tearer’s work renders it 
commercially necessary to foiego this regular periodical at tend- 
ance ^yf the child at school, would it not be possible to raqi^ive^ that 
a child, before being employed as a tearer, should possess a certajii 
definite amount of knowledge, to be certified by the Inspector of 
Schools or of Factories? The present remarkable degradation of 
this class of* child ren^induces me to press tlys subject on the atten- 
tion of the Committee of Council with sonie anxiety. It often 
happens that I go into a school and find a body of ctull, vacant- 
looking children ^often of large animal growth) at Ahe boitombf the 
school, from whqm I* find myself unable to extract a particfe of 
knowledge ; then the# master comes up, to my relief, and, in order 
to exculpate himself, with the apology that “ they are only tearers, 
of whckifl he can make nothing.” All this is very deplorable. # 
An educational evil, which may possibly spread extensively, was 
incidentally created during last session, by not including children 
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ill the Amendment Act of 1^50, which limited the labour of 
young persons and women ” in factories to 6 o^clpck in the 
evening. One consequence of this otherwise excellent and satis- 
factory Act has been, that children under^ 13 years are kept to 
work after 6 o’clock, and as late as half-pest 8, with^llU adult 
males, to the great dfetriment, pl^ysically and morally, ¥of the 
children. I see by a Parliamentary Return that, on the Kith of 
July 1850, there were 3,742 ghildren sd wdhked, in 257 factories ; 
and R. J. Saunders, Rsq., one the Inspectors of Factories, 
observes : The apprehended ill effect of the amending Act on 

‘the attendance of children at rcKool has in a great measure proved 
correct.”* .The simple remedy, of course, is to bring ‘^children” 
under the same * regulation as to hours of work as women” 
and young persons ” are under.f 

The Factory Act of 1844, compelling children under 13 who 
laboi^r in factories to attend school for half the day, works well, 
inasmuch as it insures education to ’the children. It is 

evident, however, ^hat the education they can get before 13 is 
exceedingly meagre, and insufficient. Could not, then, their 
attendance at a school, when they become yp^og persons,” from 
13 to 18 year^ of age, be rendered compulsory also? I think it 
might, and that it ought to be done. Those who work in factories 
from 13 to'lfS years of age ought to be required to attend evening 
schools for three pights in the week at least. Until this step be 
taken, education in Lancashire will be almost wholly illusory. 

In connexion with the foregoing remark, I should be glad to 
call the attention of the Legislature, the Committee of Council, 
and all philanthropists, to the value — indeed, I may say, the 
necessity— of evenivg schools in factory districts. It is not going 
too far to that elementary education will never be worth 
much in these districts until a wise and effective system of evening 
schools for young persons be organized in them. The masters of 
these schools should be superior to the ordinary masters of 
natlb^nal schools, and they might be employed in the morning as 
sub-inspectors or organizing masters. The evening school 
sliould be open six days in the week ; from Monday to Friday, 
from 7 to 9; and on Saturday, from 6 till 9. What is mainly 
wanted for the successful establishment of such schools is, adequate 
funds, working manag^ers, and some central supervision. 

But I canffot omit noticing fhat, besides funds, managers, and 
supervision, anojther thing is wanting to the couiplete success of 


* RepoiiB of Inspectors of Factories for the half-year ending 31st of October, 
. 1850 . ^ ^ 

\ The allowing children to work till half-past eight, introdnees another relay, 
another set of children. It has often struck me that all relays of children are bad, 
Inasmuch as more persons are thus being brought up to mill labour than will find 
employment in mills as adults. 
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evening schools, and of elementary schools also. I mean, the 
appreciation of education^ by the poor themselves, I referred in 
my last Report to some of the causes which render them indiflfei^ent 
to education in these# factory districts. I desire now respectfully 
to sup^est one or t^i^o remedies fpr this fatal indifference. I do. not 
see*wUy some direct fine should not attach to those who do not 
send meir children lo^chqol, as is the case in Prussia, Bu^jf 
this direct remedy be inadequcite, or absolutely incompatible with 
the genius of our people *and our institutions, it seems only the 
more necessary to devise some indirect means of meeting -the difiiP 
culty. One indirSfet stimulus to the poor to send their children lo 
school I have already noticed, namely, public e?ca mi nations, t.o be 
held yearly, or half-yearly, with fitting rewards to the best boyS;^ 
and to the schools which have trained them. Another incitement 
would be, to render a certain amount of Knowledge an indispen- 
sable qualification foe apprenticeship to any trade, or for certain 
kinds of employment. But for my own part, considering the 
decidedly political turn of mind habitual to thfe English people, I 
cannot but think that some political privilege attaching to a 
certain amount of education would be the most powerful indirect 
stimulus of any that could be devised. To secure a vote, for 
instance, in the election of a member of Parliamerrt, would, I 
believe, stiniulate thousands to conr^ up to a certain standard of 
education, while at tlic very same time, and bj^the same means, 
they vvoidd be qualifying themselves for rtie exercise of such vote. 
It would be a step in this direction (and a very safe one), if the 
Legislature would at once admit all certificated masters, and all 
pupil-teachers, who have successfully completed their apprentice- 
ship, and are 21 years of age, to the privilege of boing electors. 
I cannot conceive measures more calculated^ to take away the 
reproach the English at present lie under of being an uneducated 
people. And without some such stimulus, I almost fear that no 
measures, not even a rate providing good instruction for*all, ^ill 
have due# effect. For even when w^have got good schdbY-'rooms 
and good teachers, and plenty of them, how are we to get the 
scholars? This is, after alf, not the least important problem to 
be solved. The taste for education hiais yet to be created ; and, 
till it be created, we*mu^ in some way put a moral, if not ^ 
physical constraint upon the loiter orders, and so cetnpel them to 
come in.” 


In all my remarks I have hitherto had in view, chiefly, if not 
exclusively, the most populous and important ^art of my district, 
Lancaslyrj. But that interesting portion of my district, the^ 
diocese of Sodor and Man, demands a few words. I found some 
improvement in the schools since the previous year. The children 
seem naturally quick at book-learning, and there is an interest in 
VOL. II. 2 G 
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education throughout the who(e diocese* The parishes^ too, are 
not unwieldy, so that the population ca^ be got at by the clergy ; 
and there is a School Committee in each parish, who co-operate 
with the clergy, and are found valuable coadjutors. As a specimen 
of the numbers attending the schools, I may mention thati in the 
schools attached to St. George’s ahd St. Barnabas’ churccest in 
Douglas, I found about 800 cWldren. The parishes of Sr. Malew, 
St. German, and Kirk jChrist '^Rusben are much better off in the 
way of schools than the average of parishes in England. 

^ I fear that the teachere itfsoipe^f the schools here may have diffi- 
culty in cornpleting the education of the apprentices, on account of 
their own defective education. In the Isle ef Man, as in England, 

, the want of a supply of competent teachers is felt. The average 
annual supply required in the island is of course small, and it 
must^always be supplied from the training-schools of England. I 
mention this in order to suppj»rt still further my previous remark 
about the want of training-schools in the north-west of England. 
If a training-school could be established in the diocese of Man- 
chester, the diocese of Sodor and Man might perhaps join (in pro- 
portion to its more limited means) in supportifjg it, and derive its 
supply of teachers from thence. Till such an events it were to be 
wished that ’the training-schools situated in the diocese of Chester,, 
and at present supported by end limited in their operations to the 
united dioceses of^ Chester and Manchester, would consent to supply 
teachers to the diocese of Sodor and Man, which by itself must 
ever be helpless in that matter. Indeed, two of the.^ managers of 
the Warrington Training Institution have informed me of their 
anxiety to help the diocese of Sodor and Man in this respect as 
far as pos'sible, and that they would be glad to unite, as far as may 
be, that diocese to, their own, for the purposes of^training. At 
present, if a Manx girl wishes to be (gained at Warrington, with a 
view to going back to the Isle of Man to take charge of a school, 
she^* would be charged 20/. a-year, while a girl who enters and 
engages'1:o take charge of a school in the diocese of Chester or 
IManchester would only be charged 15/. 1 believe that a similar 

regulation prevails in the training-school for masters at Chester. 
It would evidently be a great boon to the Isle of Man if these 
training-schools wouki admit Manx stiidenfs on an equal footing 
with the ethtftrs, and I heartily wnsh they would grant this favour 
to this deserving and interesting little diocese. 

I think I observed among the peasantry of this island a general 
want of intelligence and of interest in the affairs of life, though I 
found no lack of quickness at learning in the children. I was par- 
ticularly struck by the absence of English newspapers, and a gene- 
ral ignorance of current events. This apathy and heaviness may 
result, in some measure, from the nature of their chief employment, 
which is fishing — a desultory employment, and one which exacts 
none of that previous care, calculation, and exertion which most pur- 
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suits require in order to success, ilut I incline to believe that the 
chief cause of the intellectjial listlessness observable results from the 
fact of the Manx people not enjoying ?iny privilege of representa^on 
in Parliament, or evenan their own little domestic legislature. Hence 
they Ifxve nothing th interest their thoughts and rouse them to con- 
stant activity, and an injurious sluggishness is superinduced. One 
of the consequence^ might be expected from such a stat§ pf 

mind is certainly prevalent, I i^neaxie superstition. There does not 
appear to be a Manxmaif in humble life who does not believe in 
‘^fairies;” and I was informed that great numbers were -convertei 
to Mormonism wHen the islaW was favoured with some missionaries 
from that atrocious and ridiculous sect. If this*be as*I suppose^ it 
remarkably bears out the views of Mr, Laing, the traveller, w'ho re^ 
counts the amazing superstition of the Prussian peasantry, who, not- 
withstanding their comparatively high attainments in mere book- 
learning, superstitiously crowded in tnousands to see the hofy coat 
of Treves. And certainly it woulfl seem as if mere learning in 
school were of little use without the more important training of 
free institutions and political privileges. 

I trust that th^foregoing remarks will not be oonsidered irre- 
levant. It surely ^is not unimportant for statesmen, and for all who 
may read the Reportr. of Inspectors of Schools, to^consider the 
effects and results of schooUearnjpg on a population, as well as 
the bare details of what is going on within the w^lls of a school. 


It was my wish and intention in this place to have detailed some 
of the more interesting effects and result of education in Lanca- 
shire, which I had either noted for myself or learnt on the autho- 
rity of others.^ But on account of the length to which my remarks 
have already extended, I postpone my remarks on that subject to 
a future opportunity, and fiasten to conclude. 

I propose to mention two additional matters only, ^nd-^fiose 
briefly; and I refer to them with particular pleasure, , 

In my last Report, speaking of some of the evils resulting from 
female labour in mills, I referred to the disastrous consequences to 
infants who arre too ydung.for the infant-schpol. I remarked that 
it would be worth while in our large factory towns Jp have special 
asylums for these poor babes, at which their mothers* as they go 
to the mill, might deposit them every morning, and call for them 
every evening. I ^am not aware that any such suggestion had been 
made previously. I happy to say that during the past year 
the subject has been taken up in Manchester, knd that asylums of 
*this de^iiption have been recently opened there under the namcp 
of “ public nurseries.” 1 trust* the example will be followed in 
other towns in Lancashire, and that the stigma attaching to the 
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death, before six years of age,^of 570 out of every 1,000 children 
born in Manchester will be removed.* i 

'The other circumstance to which I refer with satisfaction is the 
movement about to be made in Manchest^ to obtain am Act of 
Parliament for a local rate for education. • f) 

The concluding words of my Report last year were as follows : 
‘Uf I were to sum up in one sentence tl^e result of my experience 
during the last 12 yearSj^which T haee chiefly devoted to education, 
as a parochial clergyman, as Secretary of the National Society, 
and one of Her Majesty’s inspectors of Schools, I should say that 
the problem which statesmen have to solve in llingland is, how to 
continue to have schools managed and supported pretty nearly as 
J.hey now are, but at the same time to have their grievous wants 
and deficiencies supplied by large public aid derived from a Par- 
liamentary grant, or, still better, from a rate for education.^' 

This is the very problem which the Manchester local Bill is now 
attempting to solve in the precise way which I indicated ; and, as 
far as my JudgmAit goes, I think it has solved it successfully. 
The merit of the plan is simply this, that it interferes as little as 
possible with the existing system of managing Schools, consistently 
with making the scheme of a rate applicable bgth to all bodies of 
Christians awd in all kinds of districts. 

Indeed, there is only one at all important respect in which the 
rules of existing schools can be said to be interfered with by the 
Bill, namely, that which "makes it necessary •for school managers 
who wish to avail themselves of the rate to receive a ^hild without 
requiring it to learn any creed or formulary, or to attend any 
Sunday-school or place of religious worship to which the parents 
or guardiano shall in writing object. Now, persons who, like 
myself, would be glad to see definite religious belief taught in a 
school with entire freedom, think that system best of all (if it 
could be carried out so as to embrace every child and obtain 
ample^ funds) in which creeds and formularies may be at any time 
taugntld all the children. And the reason of desiring this is, not 
an anxiety to proselytize those children who do not belong to our 
own creed, but in order that those children who do belong to our 
creed may not see the master and the minister stuttering out an 
uncertain sound on such vital points, and so themselves imbibe 
feelings of^^hcaitancy and doubt on religious matters. But can 
every English child get educated on this best plan? No, it can- 
not : because many religious bodies in many districts cannot sup- 
port schools of their own. Or can schools in general get ample 
funds to make th$m effective on this plan? No; experience 

^ In the Journal des Dc^bats of February 3, 1851, M. Ldon Fancher states this 
fact as the result of his investigations in Lancashire in 1844. He adds, “ Not one 
of cur great cities, thank God, presents so sad a spectacle." 
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proves that they cannot : and th^lrefore I hail with joy a plan 
which interferes as little as possible with this best system, and yet 
will provide education for*every child, and make schools efficient. 
When we cannot get yhat is theoretically best, we must take that 
whicli| is^ theoretically second best, and which is, practically, the 
best tning that can be had.# I heartily wish, therefore, that the 
Mandhester local #8111 for Education may receive the sanction of 
the Legislature, and IfecoAie adopted (as it easily may) throughout 
the length and breadth of^he land. ♦ 

I have the honor to be, &c., ^ 

• ^ • W. J. Kemnedy, 

To the Secretary, • 

Committee qj Council on JSducation^ 
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attendance. This is a collery district, but the children are very clean and tidy, and the schoolroom and the school- 
premises i^enerallv are the most clean and neat I have ever seen. Lady Ellesmere mai n tai n s here about twelve girls who 
learn household duties under the wife of the master. 
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General Report^ for the Year 185Q, on the Schools inspected in the 
Countie,s of Chester, Sodop^ and Stafford, by Her Mc^esty^s 
Inspector of SchooU, the Rev. J. P. NoRKIS, M.A., Fellow of 
Trin, Coll., Cambridge. ^ 

% 

My Lords, • • ^ ' 

The number of schools^under inspection in the counties of 
Chester, Stafford, and Salop is 242^ excluding those aided by 
grants from the Lords of tlie 7 reasi^ry ^yeviously to 1839 ; 93 
of these have taken advantage of your Lordshjps’ Minutes of" 
1846, and are in the receipt of annual grants in payment of 
apprentices, or in augmentation of teachers' salaries, or in both, 
in the proportions indicated by the following table : — 



Number 
of Schools 
in 

Numlye#of Pupil 
Teachers. 

Number of Certificated 


COUNTIES. 

% 

receipt 

ol* 

Annual 

Grants. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Masters. 

• 

Mistresses. 

m 

Chester .... 

39 

71 

40 

18 

6 


Stafford .... 

38 

63 

37 

15 

5 


Salop 

16 

28 . 

1 

10 


1 


Total 

93 

162 

87s. 

i 

12 



To this class of schools I was instructed to direct my first 
attention,. For six months previous tcv the date at which I 
entered the district, the inspection of these schools#had been, 
I believe, almost entirely suspended ; and for some time my 
visits were necessarily in arijear of the date at which the pay- 
ments were conditionally dye. This was manifestly hard upon 
the parties locally intejested in, the schools, and will not, I 
hope, occur again. » ^ 

In consequence of a change in the date of the pupil-teachers’ 
indentures in several of the schools, it became necessary for me 
to visit 36 schools twic^; in .the course of the past year. 

For these reasons the time left for cases df simple inspection 
has been much more limited than*l could have \?ishei The 
number of schools having neither apprentices nor certificated 
teachers that I have been able to vi«it is 57, thus making in 
all 186 visits of insbection.* These inspections, together with 
the other duties whic$ have devolved upon jne — viz. the ex- 
amination 9 f candidates for certificates of merit at Christmas and 
Easter, tlie inspectors’ conference, the revision of papers, and 

More than half of these visits of inspection were to schools including a boys’ 
school, a girls* school, and often an infants’ school. 
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the preparation of this Report, have occupied the whole of my 
time sinee November, isfo, with <the exception of Sundays, 
an interval of three days in ^ Whitsun weeK, and three days 
of private business last montK. , , 

t have now the honor to lay before your Lordships a® general 
Report of this work of inspection."^ In an Appendix will be found 
some statistics relating to the particular schools, tabulated ac- 
cording to my instructions^ with general observations on each. 
No part of my Repof t has cost nfe nfore labour than these notices 
of particular schools ; they lirave been*^ carefully extracted from 
my diaries and the forms vhich it* has been my duty to fill up 
for your Lordships’ information. J can hardly venture to hope 
that 1 have succeeded in observing a severely uniform standard 
throughout ; but on the whole I believe they are a faithful 
record of the impression left on my mind by each inspection. 

It might seem appropriate, by way of preface to my future 
Reports upon the state oP education in the North Midland 
district, to give .in this my first Report some description of the 
three counties which comjx)se it. The physical geography, the 
distribution of the population, their employments and social 
condition are so intimately connected with the state of educa- 
have found it impossible to study the one without 
having my attention forcibly drawn aside to the. other ; nor 
indeed can a Report on tlie latter be adequately understood 
without some general ^acquaintance with the former. I hoped 
to have been able to include such a description in this Report : 
but I have resolved for several reasons to postpone giving 
anything more than a most brief sketch of the external aspect 
of my aistrict. One^f the most useful lessons that I have 
learned frdm the experience of the past year, has been to mis- 
trust generalisations ; and I have not as yet su^h confidence in 
my own general impressions of tSic social condition of those 
three counties, as to justify me in giving them a place in 
this Report. Two minor reasons have also influenced me : one, 
that next year I hope to htive the advantage of the new census ; 
and the other, that the amended Ractory 13ill, which came into 
operation last summei;^ appears likely to introduce important 
modifications into ^the social relations of the manufacturing 
districts, thq. effects of whicji upon education it would now be 
Iiremat^e to estimate.* 

For the present therefore it will be enough to state that 
my district includes ctlmost every ‘variety of industrial 
employment. In Cheshire there is a, large cotton and silk 
manufacture in^the cast; a searside population skirtiqg 
the extreme west ; calt-boil(*rs along the Weaver «navigation 

* In Dukinfield and Staley I was told that the effect of the measure would he to 
increase the number of half-tuners; thb of course would materially affect the character 
of the schools. 
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occupying the centre ; and dairy-farms, with a dispersed shoe« 
trade, in the south. In thev, north alfid south of Staffordshire, 
where the plateau of new red sandstone has been broken up, 
and the coal and iron-stone so made accessible, are two«mos% 
important mining districts ; extending southward from the 
most northern of these, along the valley of the infant Trent — 
and also^working its„own coal — lies the Potteries district ; on 
the hills oet ween the Pcflteries and Dpvedale, a sort of ancillary 
population, employed partly in grindin^'^ flint and working 
lime, and partly in agriculture; ^und the black country,’^ 
as the iron basin* between* Wolverhftmpton, Walsall, and 
Dudley is called, there is a ring of garden^ landf> feeding 
the exhausted appetite^ of the forgemen with the choicest 
vegetables ; the rest of the county is mostly agricultural, sup- 
])lying the markets of its three great hives.trf industry. Shrop- 
shire is divided by the Severn into two very dissimilar portions : 
in the north, a continuation of the Cheshire dairy-farms^ 
succeeded by rich agricultural plains ex tendin glover tne whole 
breadth of the county, and sloping southward towards the 
Severn; about the rekin and adjacent hills, another minings 
district very similar to those of Staffordshire. The southern divi- 
sion of this county presents a more striking geological^^ofiih^tiirT^- 
tion than any part of lingland with whicYi I am acquainted ; 
when I have been a second- time over the ground I hope to be able 
to give a more graphic description of it, and to trace its influence 
on the ]X)pulation more definitely than my recent rapid view of 
it would enable me to do now. 

In dismissing this most imperfect part of my Report, and 
deferring, for the reasons above stated, any description of the 
social condition of the people, I would refer to Mr/Trcmen- 
hecre’s recent Import on the mining districts of Staffordshire, as 
well as to pp. 177-180 and 19S^-205 of vol. i. of the Minutes of 
the Committee of Council on Education for 1846 ; with this reser- 
vation in respect of thelat4:er authority, that whereas in 1^46 the 
rapid extension of railways was giving an unusual impulse to the 
iron trade, I found it, on the* contrary, much depressed ; and 
whereas then the Potteries had hardly recovered from the great 
outbreak of 18^, during the past year iho^ were most pros- 
perous. 

In proceeding to the more strictfy educational partT)fc my 
subject, I clearly need not apologise for the absence of any 
general estimate of the ^ro^ess of education in the district* ^ 
Any such estimate cduld^ only result from a comparison of one 
year’s observations with thosg of another, and therefore cannot 
be expectejjl in a first Report. • 

But it may be expected, and indeed is necessary in order to 
constitute this Report the basis, as it were, of subsequent 
Reports, that I should endeavour to establish at the outset. 
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with as much accuracy as I may be able, some standard ac- 
cording to which 1 propole to appreciate the efficiency of a 
schooh and the state oi education in a dktrict. Such a dis- 
duisiiion, moreover, would seem a fit commentary on the special 
(Nervations contained in the Appen(fix 5 and will as'^such be 
more peculiarly addressed to lihose locally interested in the 
schools there reported on. r ^ 

I will adopt the commcgi distinctSon bf education into moral 
and intellectual, or? in other Wordfc, the education of the whole 
character, and the education of the understanding considered 
simply and by itself airi begiirwith the datter. 

It is Evident that the intellectual efficiency of a particular 
school may be at once roughly measured and compared with 
that of another particular school by registering the results of 
an examination of the instruction given in each, and presenting 
them in parallel tables. And so on a larger scale in respect of 
districts, by comparing the percentage of children who are 
learning this that branch of knowledge, we are at once 
enabled to say generally in which district the work of intellec- 
‘ tual education is most advanced; or absolutely of any district, 
that it is in this respect above par or below par, as the case 
Estimates thus formed are more easily dealt with 
than any other, and for general purposes, where nicety is not 
required, may be quite sftfficient. ^ut for the purposes of an 
Inspector something; much more refined than this is necessary. 
I should conceive it most mischievous for masters and mistresses 
to suppose that we were content to estimate ^n this way the 
result of their labours in this department of education. For 
what do such tables :^present ? They represent the quantity of 
instruction given, while of its quality they saj^ nothing. And 
even if we endeavour to include both by slj^ipending letters 
signifying ‘‘good,’’ “fair,” “moderate,” &c , such a Report 
would, I believe, still be wholly inadequate to convey a true 
estimale of the intellectual efficiency of tne school. I consider 
then the “ observation^ ” that accompany the statistics of 
instruction, a most important and necessary part of the Report 
on the intellectual oharacter of a school. And I can well 
imagine an Inspector feeling obliged %o reporl> the intellectual 
condition ^f a school as lyisatisfactory, although the statistics 
exhibfled a more than usual proportion of children advanced in 
attainments, and irepresented the instruction given to them as 
good. This may appe&r paradoxical and to require further 
elucidation. I am sorry to say that my memoranda and 
recollections of several scrmols in#my district enable me at gnce 
to illustrate my meaning. * • 

Of one school I find it recorded that the standard of instruc- 
tion was high and the method of imparting it good, but that 
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the children seemed wholly unused to reproduce their knowledge^ 
and consequently benefited little Ay it. In another the chil- 
dren’s memories were well stored with facts, and facts of a 
good kind, but they had not been taught to digest them. ’ In 
another the children were able to pass a creditable examination 
in a very^fair number of subjects, but when I diverged from 
these ^hey bptrayed a striking want of general information and 
intelligence ; whence^I itfferred thg-t they had been taught iir a 
routine and technical way. 4 need not^multiply instances to 
prove how possible it is*for a ma#i to be qualified to give lessonj 
on a given numbeu’of subj(5cts veryrfaifly, and yet fail to develop 
and exercise the intelligence of his children. J have been coit- 
tinually obliged to rertiind teachers that I would far^ rather see 
a child think out for himself an answer to a single new question^ 
than give me two or three answers that he had learned by rote ; 
and that the object of my examination was to test the children’s 
intelligence much more than their»acquirements. 

Perhaps enough has now been said to explain this most 
important distinction between the quantity and quality of the 
instruction given a school ; and we may pass on to the second 
part of our inquiry. 

All who have been in the habit of following th<g^childv6ff^f 
our elementary schools into their after life will agree that the 
amount or even the quality of ^he intelleotual instruction 
given in a^ school is a very partial exponent of the schooVs real 
efficiency. In order to report on this aright, the first question 
we have to £fek ourselves, on sitting down to collect and record 
the results of our day’s examination, 1 conceive to be this — Are 
the characters of the children in this schodi under good and healthy 
influences "I ^ 

lb estiinatt these influences, or, in other words, to measure 
the value of the moral education given in a school or district, 
is a very difficult task. I have felt its difficulty, more .or less, 
in every Report that it has beon my duty to send to Jhe office ; 
and felt it with the more regret in proportion to my convictioq 
of its paramount importance. On this account I may, per- 
haps, be allowed to state, as definitely i^s I may be able, what I 
have meant when, im cotiversation with school-managers o^ 
teachers, I have spoken of the moral tone of their school. I am 
the more anxious to do this, because my remarks have hSNi^Idom 
caused an ag^ieved feeling, often produced surpisise, and gene- 
rally, I fear, been only* partially undAstood by the masters aqd 
mistresses. Nor can J[ wonder at this ; after conceding that a 
school is conducted in a business-like way, that the standard of 
instructipn is fairly high, that thb children have answered well 
on the gallery, have sung well, have gone through their drill 
with promptness, and, m short, have passed a very good 
examination, it seems unreasonable still to say that the s^ool 
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hks not pleased me, and to report accordingly.’*' It may happen 
that T have not time to expla^ fully what t mean; theteadhers 
feel hurt, and those interested in the school ‘go away thinking 
that thi& Inspector has set his ‘standard extravagantly high. 
They would often, I suspect, be surpriseebif they knew what 
was passing through my mind — that, so far from regretting that 
the standard of instruction was not higher, I woi^id willingly 
haVc it lower, if I could thereby raised th6 moral standard to a 
level with it. Morallf I do not think our standard can possibly 
l?e too high ; and I hope that, cn conside*i*ation, my meaning will 
be understood when I rc-as»3rt that" a school, may accomplish 
all that I have supposed, and yet be doing its work unsatis- 
factorily. .Something, it may be, strikes" you in the first aspect 
Or countenance of the school, and haunts you almost oppres- 
sively as you leave it, — something that makes you unable to 
say, ‘'^^I'hesc children arc in gooa hands.” There may be a 
want of honesty and soundness in the conduct of the school, 
which perhaps csKrapes a casual observer, but to a practised 
eye is revealed by many a tell-tale trifle. For instance, much 
mfiy be learned from the manner of the#* children to their 
master, — just' as one may ascertain the temper of a groom by 
w^TOShitig thf. manner of the horse when he approaches. A 
master may whip his school into a fair state of clocility against 
the day of inspection, but h(f cannot tutor the eye of his scholar 
to conceal the fact that on common days there is no friendliness 
betiveen them. I have often remarked this difference between 
two schools, exhibiting, it may be, an equal degree'^of discipline 
and good order, tljat in the one it is clearly attributable to the 
moral ascendency of thfe teacher, in the other to intimidation. 
The differehce is not always due to the temper of the teacher. 
Of two teachers, equally good and conscientious, iUne may have 
the art of acquiring and maintaining this moral ascendency, 
and the other, from the want of sagacity or of training, may be 
without it • 

. Another point to which^ the greatest significance may be 
attached in estimating the moral tom of a school, is the degree 
of confidence that may he placed in the children when they arc 
pot under immediate observation. Two schools may be equally 
orderly and equally well disciplined at the time of inspection, 
and yeif^lt may be manifest ftiat were the master away for five 
minutes, one would be in an uproar, while the other would go 
op just as usual. " . « 

Another mark which I am glad to observe closely in a 


formation of tfie character of the apprentice, ^(2) the school as a place for their train- 
ing.”^ 1 regard it as one of the many benefits arising from the pupil-teacher system, 
tliat it thus obliges us to take this view of a school's efficiency. 
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school is how far the children seem to be in the habit of ob- 
taining help from one another, eitilier in the way of prompting 
in a whisper, or copying from each other’s slates. I know many 
schools in my district in which ^ degree of truthfulness in these 
matteij^ prevails, wJiiSh, if proposed in theory, would to some 
people appear quite utopianf 

But abovp all, J study to ascertain how far the teacher is 
setting a right exaiAple* in these^ respects. There is no one 
point in which teachers dilfei^ more widely, none that I watch 
more narrowly or with deeper apxiety. It is with grept pai^ 
that I have beei\ led to suspect ^h^ masters, who, perhaps, 
were loud in their lectures about truth, and scolded then: 
children almost ostentatiously for the want of it, were at the 
same time themselves acting a lie throughout my examinatiouf 
— leaving me to suppose that I was seeing the school in its 
ordinary aspect, when, as they knew, and as the children.well 
knew, the whole was an exhibition got up” for the occasion.'*' 

The last point that I shall notice in this ^connexion is the 
degree of reverence displayed on religious subjects. And if in 
other things, mucjj more is it true in this, that such as the 
teacher is, such also will the scholars be. If the blaster give a 
Bible -lesson, or a catechism-lesson, as he would^ive 
mental arithmetic, he* must not be surprised if ms boys soon 
learn to break the Third Commandment; ^r if, again, he 
read the school prayers in a tone^more careless and familiar 
than that in which his children hear h^m addressing a chance 
visitor in the school, he must not wonder if complaints reach 
him of their irreverent behaviour in church. Another cause of 
irreverence is the habit of simultaneous answering. I am dis- 
posed to think that, on all subjects, the evils at^rending this 
method far outweigh its advantages : in religious lessons there 
can be no doubt aboTit its undesirableness. 

Such are a few of the most significant tests of what may be 
called the moral tonc^ of a school, on which, unless I am mis- 
taken, its real efficiency mainly depends. 

By way of recapitulation, I may state generally, that the 
excellences which I value most higjily in a school are — 

0 * 

* It is on this account that I deprecate the custom of fhakingf an examination 
exhibition day. It may be very difBcult rec^ly to deceive an ex^tninetJjdio is in a 
school almost every day of his life; but it is easy to impose on a ring o^iMctdtors, 
and lead them to fancy that the children are extemporizing answers ^o chance ^estlons, 
when in reality both questious^and answers have been carefully prepared and rehearsed 
beforehand. This is iieidier more iior less than a cheat, and the teacher is forcing4iis 
children to be knowingly* party to it. Such a teacher must not l)e surprised 
if his children try to cheat and deceive him in turn. 1 r^oice to be able to add 
ftiBit it is my firm conviction that in the cose^of my own examinations this has seldom 
been attem^tJd ; but I have reason to fear that in the public examinations which * 
usually form a pftrt of school festivals, something of this kind* is too often the case ; 
and it is ray belief that the increased interest or additional subscriptions elicited by 
such exhibitions are a sorry compensation for the certain injury indicted on tl^ moral 
tone of the school. 

VOL. II. 2 I 
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thoughtfulness and intelligence in the children, cheerful and 
friendly relations between tl^m and ^their teachers, and habits 

of discipline, truthfulness, and reverence. 

< « 

♦ 

Having then, as I hope, established iil spme sort a standard 
of criticism, I am in a position t^ proceed with an analysis of 
the statistical information which it has been my duty to collect 
and lay before your Lordships ; and to draw from thence such 
inferences as may seem to have t^e raost important bearing on 
the subject of elementary edu(j^tion. 

The discrepancy beti^eei^ pupibteacher ^hools, and non- 
pupil -teacher schools, is so uniform in my district, that I am 
induced to exhibit the statistics of the two classes of schools 
separately ; an additional reason being that I have obtained 
returns from many more of the former class than of the latter, 
and,e therefore, fairness requires that they should be kept 
distinct. i? 

The following;^ table exhibits the proportions of children 
learning the several subjects taught in our elementary schools, 
tc^ether with their ages. The table is calculated from the 
returns made from 91 pupil- teacher schools. 

€«<i»am glad to be able to present to your Lordships these 
returns of age and instruction in j»jxtaposition. I confess that, 
placed thus tog^her, they suggest to my mind reflections of the 

5 rarest import. I will fi^t consider them separately, and in 
etail ; and then speak of the inferences to which, after such 
consideration, their relation to each other will, I tear, be seen 
to point. 

^ CAeVdrew. — It 4s impossible to read over the percentage 
of cnildrehM)f the several ages here exhibited without being 
struck with their extreme youth. In order to ar^rive at greater 
accuracy, and at the same time <to exffibit the age of the 
children in the most favorable light, I have taken 50 pupil- 
teacher schools — perhaps the best in my district — partly in 
mining and manufacturing districts, partly in villages or 
country-towns. From their returns I have calculated that in 
the country schools only 28 per cent, are above 10 years old, 
and in the mining or manufacturing not morq than 17 per 
cent. ; and, ^ain, that in the former the children stay at 
school^xS" years on an averag‘e, and in the latter only IJ years. 
Thesj^ results, being taken from the better sort of pupil-teacher 
schooU, give, it may be presumed, a higher average of age than 
would appear if all the schools in my district had been taken 
into account. Besides the generally low average of children’s 
age, it appears from this, that precisely in those localities where 
Is most of all needed — in those hives of industry 
where the child’s TOwers are sure to be most developed, in after 
life for good or for evil, there the children are the youngest 
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and their* schooling the shortest. In those chains of blackened 
towns that form the Pottfiries andiron-districts of Staffordshire^ 
where the grimy ‘operatives are often earning incomes eqn^l or 
superior to those of ,our country curates, a bare yea# is con- *• 
siciered enough fot their children’s schooling, and at ten years 
old theit education is supposed to be complete I Nor is this 
all : it appears fVcnn^ reference to your Inspectors’ Reports iii 
previous years, and a comparisoir of th^ a^es there given with 
those before us, that, instead of advancing, the age of the 
children has been pergeptibly rlcediijg. And this leads me do 
the consideratiofi of the second p^rt of the table before us. ^ 

T/ie Instruction of the*Children . — If indeed* the children only 
stay at school from one to three years, if this is the only term 
of schooling which they are to have to fit them to do theTr 
work in life as men and as Christians, how anxious becomes the 
inquiry into the amount and kind of education that is dffered 
to them during this most limited^period ! 

Now', at first sight, the table before us nftiy seem to contain 
an answer to this inquiry. We turn to it, and find that of the 
children attendiffg pupil-teacher schools all aye learning^ to 
read and write; one* third are reading books of general infor- 
mation ; nearly two-thirds are writing on pape#^; nearly ofie- 
half are writing from dictatiop ; nearly three-fourths are 
learning arithmetic ; more than one-fourth afe beyond the first 
four rules ; more than one-fourtho are learning English 
grammar ; more than one-third are learning geography ; 
nearly one-fifth are reading English history ; and nearly alt the 
girls are learning to sew or knit. ^ • 

By comparing these returns with the proportions of children 
learning these several subjects before the pupil-teacher system 
was introduced, as given by Mr. Moseley in his Report on the 
Midland district, for the^year 1844 -^Vol. II. page 497), we 
see that the average amount of instruction given in pupil- 
teacher schools in 1850 is ab*out ^double the avertige in 1844. 
Even the warmest advocates of a*high standard of instruction 
must, I think, now confess that in these schools the amount of 
instruction has reached a satisfactory ^oint. 

Before, hdwever, ^e indulge in any feeling of complacence 
on reviewing this table, a further inquiry h& ta<^e made. 
Those who have felt disposed to agree with what has BWeb. adi- 
vanced in a previous part of this* Report abofit the true cha- 
racteristics of a ghopd* school, will anticipate me when I feay tSiat 
this remaining inqifiry is — whether this instruction is as g6od 
• in kind as it is large in ^mounf, and whetJiet inoral excellence is 
generaMy coincident with^ and therefore indicated^ hy^ inteUeclugt. 
If the two* are commensurate, — if quantity and quality, ih- 
tellecttial and moral excellence, are generally found to go 
together, — then, indeed, the above table would afford matter 
for eongratulation ; then, indeed, we might point to this class 
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of schools, and say, bring up all the schools of the district to 
this level, and your work wilfbe doneJ* 

I have been most anxious to ascertain how far the two were 
coincident, and approached the inquiry with * the liYeliest 
interest. . The great difficulty lay in this, 1;hat I was eudea- 
vouring to compare two things almost incommensurable i the one 
bfeing represented by facts and fi^rc^, the other only hy it*i- 
pf^ions left on my mind, or such indications as “ discipline 
fair,” ‘‘ tone good,” “sShool honest,” tfnd the like, put down at 
the time. Under these circuiftstances, the only method that 
appeared open to me was t6 make out two independent lists 
of the same'* set of schools ; arranging them — in the one ac- 
cording to my own impression of the aggregate merit of each 
ifl respect of the excellences indicated on pages 6, 7 ; and in the 
other, according to such statistics of instruction as formed the 
basis *of the averages exhibited on the above table. It hap- 
pened fortunately, that I had by me a list of 24 schools, which 
I had made out some time ago, and judged, after careful de- 
liberation, to be, on the whole, the 24 best schools in my dis- 
trifct ; I had arranged them in an order <rf merit, which I 
believed to be approximately just. This was done solely from 
geTTBral irapfb<«sions of their moral and intellectual excellence, 
and without reference to statistics of instruction. It only 
remained, therefore, toconstrhet another list, graduated accord- 
ing to statistics of instruction exclusively. In order to give 
greater range to the comparison, I included in .this list 26 
other pupil-teacher schools, making in all 50. The common 
measure adopted ipas the mean proportion of children learning 
history, gepgraphy, gr^immar, and writing from dictation. 
For instance, if my statistics gave me in a school of 84 children, 
17 learning history, 28 geography, 21 grammar, rfnd 38 writing 
from dictation, 1 took tne mefan number, and therefore 

31 per cent, as the mean proportion learning all the four sub- 
jects. Mathematics 1 purposeljr’cxcluded, as an element that 
\Vould involve unfairness to * the girls’ schools. I confess that 
the collation of these two lists ha& surprised me much. I 
cxjKJcted some discrepancy, but by no means to the extent that 
1 have found. I an^ unwilling for obvious reasons to produce 
these lists ; id is sufficient ^r the present purpose to say, 
that of the schools in my list of 24 were found below 

par in the list of 50 ; while of those above par in the latter, 
thpre were 10 which did not appear iif th^ former list. In 
particular instances, the difference was st’lF more striking, the 
schools which ranked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,jin my first list, ranked 6„ 
'13, 41, 34, 1, 33, in the other. “It would therefore be •generally 
correct to say that the chances were equal, whether a schoor s 
place in one list corresponded even approximately to the place 
assigned to it in the other. 

I am particularly anxious that the inference which I venture 
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to draw from the comparison of these two lists should be ex- 

f dicitly understood. It •has not Jhaken my confidence in either 
ist. I still belibve that each, according to its own principle 
of classificatio^i, exhibits a very fair graduation of tha schools. 
The •two classifications arc professedly distinct in principle, 
standing to each other in the relation of general to particular^ 
The 4 ]ue 8 tion was, whether they tallied so uniform^ as to 
allow of our using tTieid interchajageably, and my conclusion ns 
this : — that their coincidence is by no*means to be depended 
on; in other words, that in onaout of two cases we should fgll 
into great errorf if we wete’ to jitdgft of a school’s general ex- 
cellence by the statistical returns of instruption ^iven in it. 

I wish to attach to these statistics their due value, but no more 
than their due value. They exhibit faithfully the amount •f 
instruction given in a school or in district ; more or less 
faithfully, the acquirements of the children ; and to a certain 
extent, perhaps, tneir intellectual cultivation ; but they are not 
trustworthy exponents of the value of the® education (in the 
right sense of the word) given in a school or in a district. 

I am aware that this conclusion depends for its authority on 
the general accuracy of two classifications, one* of which rests 
on certain impressions, for whose justice I am tlj^* only voucher, 
and therefore I cannot advance it with any degree of confidence, 
nor claim for it more attention thlin it merita^from the extreme 
importance of the subject under inquiry ; all that I can fairly 
expect is that it should lead us to verify much more accurately 
than we have hitherto, I believe, been in the habit of doing, 
the trust worthiness of statistical returi^^ of instruction as 
measures of the value of the educatioft given. I am aware also 
that it will be to many people, as it was to myself^ a very disap- 
pointing cotclusion. Such a measure of education was so 
eminently convenient foi’^all purpqs^s of calculation, and one 
that it will be so difficult to replace/ that we cannot-give it up 
without reluctance. But it •is a disapj>ointing conclusion in 
another sense, and in a far greatef degree ; and this leads me to 
the third consideration Suggested by the general summary on 
page 496. • 

If the table of <tges* indicates, as I^have endeavoured to 
point out, that our school children are of a younger growth 
than formerly, at all events that they are taken frola^hool to 
work at a lamentably early period ; and if the J;able or instruc- 
tion, which appears by the sidfi of the table of .age, only 
exhibits — as I feat* jve nave too good reason to suppose— the 
acquirements of the children, and by no •means a co-ordinate 
training of character; — then,* indeed, the relation of the tvio 
tables to each other would seem to force upon us an inference 
as disappointing os it is painful — that in order to cram a more 
than heretofore amount of acquirement into a shorter thfin 
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heretofore period of schooling, several of our teachers are 
sacrificing in a great meastpre all that makes education truly 
valuable to men as citizens and as Christians.*^ And I am con-^ 
strai|^d.to add, that thi^ is precisely the impresAoij left^ upon 
ipy piiim by more than one-tnird of the higher order of sahools 
tl^at I have visited. I have too oftCn found the teachers solely 
intent upon “ getting their children on/’ that they migh/ pai^s 
^at they considered a good examination ; and looked in vain 
for those graces of a school life — thatf truthfulness, gentleness, 
and animated intelligence, which are the characteristic features 
of a really valuable oduca^-iov. I have found them, in short, 
aiming rather at a forced development of one part of the child, 
than the co-ordinate education of the whole, and I am convinced 
that a moderate advance in the latter is infinitely preferable to 
any degree of disproportionate progress in the former. 

'Ih^, my Lords, is the point of my Report to which I am 
most anxious to call attentian. This is what I would gladly 
say to every schoolmaster and schoolmistress in my district — 
‘‘ If you wish to win the approval of their Lordships of the 
Coiuniittee of Council, or, what is far more important, if you 
arc anxious to fulfil conscientiously the heavy responsibility 
whieh rests ufy^n you as the educators of the next generation of 
Englishmen, give your first attention to the moral tone of your 
school and the chs^racter of yOur children, and postpone to this 
any ambition that they may be distinguished for intellectual 
acquirements in our Reports.” 

1 cannot conclude this part of my Report without adding 
that this painful impression, made upon me by several of the 
schools *that I have^\isitod, owes much of its vividness to the 
contrast, exhibited by many other schools in my district. 

It would be as grateful a task to myself, as it wduld be a just 
tribute to these latter schools, if I could in any degree convey 
to your Lordships the feelings of pleasure and delight witn 
which I have visited them. It is indeed in the power of 
schoolmastel^ and schoolmistresses to render the in some 
respects arduous business of an Iitspector one of the most 
pleasurable in which a maq can be engaged. To revisit a school, 
and see as one enters the smile of recognition that nins through 
all the children^ and the more thoughtful welcome in the faces 
of the m^:gter or mistress and pupil-teachers — to find, as the 
examination advances, that the school is sound and healthy t6 
the core — -that the teacher has a thorough hold upon the children, 
and has succeeded in imparting to thenv his own spirit of 
truthfulness and gentleness — and, in conclusion, to be able to 
address to the school collectively a few earnest word^ ^^f ex- 
"hortation and encouragement, and feel sure that they will be 
understood — this is indeed an ample recompense for any 
amount of labour or anxiety. 
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It only remains that I should present to your Lordships a 
summary of the statistios which J have been able to collect 
from schools that* have not as yet taken advantage of your 
Lordships’ Mihutesof 1846, with such qjbservations as njay most 
naturally arise from the consideration of them. 

I'he number of schools in my district which have received 
grants in aid of building, fittings, books or maps, but not 
annual grants from J^out Lordshjjps, is 149. Of these I hav^ 
been unable, for the reasons* assigned at the opening of this 
Report, to visit more than 57 d^iring the past year. From the 
returns which I have collcet^d fro^ IJhese schools I am enabled 
to give the annexed summary of acquirejnent% and ages 
of the children, corresponding to the tables *given for pupil- 
teacher schools on page 496. 



From the limited time and attention that I Iftive J^^n able to 
bestow upon this class of schools, and the comparau^ly small* 
number from which the percentages have b^en calculated, I 
cannot claim for*Uiese tables such a degree of accuracy as would 
justify me in makiitg them the basis of any very important con- 
clusions. In their general featjjires, howeveV, I believe they fairly 
represent the condition of non-pupil- teacher schools, in respect 
of age and instruction, and are at least suggestive of two infer- 
ences which it will be my business in subsequent years to verify. 
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First, that though the pupil-teacher system has to a small extent 
succeeded in retaining the children in«our elementary schools to 
a more advanced age, yet in this respect the difference is not so 
great asbwas^ I believe, ^nticipa*ted. ^ * 

Secondly, that it has raised the standard -of instruction, and 
this in the lower rather than in the higher classes. 

If the first be a correct result, it is manifestly desirab^ that 
some further expedients bq resorted to in order to induce 
parents to leave their children at ssch6'ol for a longer period than 
is their present wont. The importance* of this can hardly be 
overrated. It was hoped*in d846 *tbAt the chance of a pupil- 
teachershijs^ would operate as an incentive to a longer stay at 
school; but these tables and my own iibpressions, would lead 
me to fear that, owing to the diminished proportion of pupil- 
teachers allowed in a school, this inducement has failed to 
influence the mass of parents. Some further inducements or 
enactments appear to be necessary, such as a general institution 
of prizes and exhibitions in our elementary schools, analogous 
to those in schools of secondary instruction, or the introduction 
of^ndustrial training, or an extension of the Factory and Print- 
work Acts to Other species of industrial employment, or, best of 
all, a generab^greement on the part of employers to introduce 
an educational test into the labour-market. I would refer for 
some observations on this Subject, and for an account of an 
experiment about to be tried in the mining districts of Stafford- 
shire to page 32 of Mr. Tremenheere’s Report for 1850, before 
alluded to ; and: for some account of a self-supporting school in 
a manufacturing cy^strict to the letter subjoined to this report. 

The second inference^drawn from a comparison of the sum- 
maries points^^out very satisfactorily one of the most important 
results of the pnpil-teacher system ; in fact, the point in which 
it has been most eminently and cowfessedly succcssTul. Per- 
haps it might .not appear at once to a casual observer that the 
standard of instruction in pupil-teacher schools was much 
higher than in non-pupil-teacher schools, but on a closer in- 
sj^ction of the tables it will be seen to be the case, and that 
in the most satisfactory way possible. 

It is not in history, geography, grammar, or the»higher rules 
ot arithmetic— that is, in the first-class subjects — that the great 
disparit^^ shown ; but in the"^ lower subjects which still engage 
the bot%^ of tjio school — in the percentage of children still oc- 
cupied with their alphabet ^nd spelling, ornvho have not yet be- 
gun to write on paper or cast accounts — thstt* the pupil-teacher 
schools appear so far in advance of non-pupil-teacner schools. 

. Thus in pupil- teacher schooU only 17 pA cent, are left in the iilpbabet Ufn« ; * 
in non-nupil teacher schools 48 or nearly half; 

in pupil-teacher schools only 5 per cent, are writing copies on slates ; 
in non-pu^iil-teacher schools 46 or nearly half are still 80 ^)ccupied ; 
ill pupil-teacher schools only per cent, appear not to have begun aritbtnetip ; 

in non-pupiUteacher schools 25 or onc-(]^uarter, 
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Generally, then, it may be said that in non-pupil-teacher 
schools there is still a 4arge residuum of ignorant children 
encumbering ^le “lowest class, ^while the pupil-teacher ^stem 
has at^ once aSjted powerfully *upon this, and distributed it in 
solution, as it wero^ tnrough the several classes of the school. 

I am glad to be able to idd that my own impressions — in- 
dependent of tables of nnstruction — entirely confirm this result 
of statistical inquiry. Tt is one ^f the most striking points of 
contrast exhibited at firA si^ht by theHwo classes of schools ; 
and certainly, as I said before, one of the most satisfactory 
fruits of the pupil-teachcfflt systen^. ^here are other points of 
contrast equally important and equally denjonstrlitive of the 
excellence of this system, which cannot be represented in a 
table of statistics, as they affect rather the moral condition «f 
the school. Every one who has had opportunities of comparing 
schools so organized with schools condupted on the old moni- 
torial system, must have recognised the improved aspect, the in- 
creasedf order, the greater prominence and attention given to the 
lowest class,[and, above all, the invaluable relief afforded to the 
master, — due to ^he replacement of monitors of 11 or 12 -by 
regularly trained pupil-teachers between the ages of 13 and 18. 
The advantages, however, moral and intellectuals that have ac- 
crued to the cause of education from the Minutes of 1846, have 
been so frequently pointed out b^’^ your Lordships’ Inspectors, 
and are in fact so uniformly acknowledged in my district, that 
it is unnecessary for me to say more on this subject. 

I have now, my Lords, stated briefly such inferences as have 
appeared to me most obviously suggested Ijyony experience of 
these two classes of school during the past year. In the course 
of that experience certain principles of what nXiy bo termed 
school criticism occurred to me, which I have endeavoured to 
enunciate* by way of preface to these general inferences. I shall 
be glad if these two parts of my Report, resulting as they both 
do from the same series of observations, should be^ound to en- 
force and illustrate each other. • 

• I am unwilling to coritlude without mentioning one other 
impression which 1 find left upon my#mind after this first year 
of inspection in tha North Midland counties ; I allude to t|ie 
very great kindness of my reception in the district. And in 
this I wish particularly and gratefully to include fh^^riendly 
welcome that I have almost uniformly met witji on-tlj^plart of 
masters and mistresses whose schoWs 1 have visited. Nothing 
has contributed iiibyj than this to relieve the difficulties of my 
task ; nothing has so mu^h encouraged me to look forward witn 
increased pleasure to resuming* it next year. 

• I have the honor to be, &c., 

L P. Noams. 

7h the Right Honorable 

Th$ Jjyrdx: of the Committee of Council on Eincation^ 
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JPo^cript.-^l rejoice to think that I may discard the puce 
common distinction of educ|L.tion into secular and religious^ as 
now exploded. It was a distinction as false m theory as it was 
proiiiictive of evil practically. ‘It was false in theory, because 
as surely as school children are growing up.into men, so^urely 
are they growing up into reli^dus or irreligious men ; and 
whether into religious or into irreligious men, depend|, upon 
the religious or irreligious ^charactei^of Iheir education. To 
say that education can be neither reKgioua nor yet irreligious, 
is therefore fa^se. And, consequently, to say that a school can 
'So merely secular, and fa jfespect of religion neutral, that is, 
neither reKgiouq nor irreligious, is also false. And not only 
false, but most pernicious, in as much hs the distinction has 
cerved to divide good and earnest well-wishers to education 
into two parties, jealous and suspicious of each other, and 
therefore unable to co-operate in the one good cause which is 
daily and hourly demanding^our united strength. 

I rejoice also j:o be able to add that I have observed a 
general abandonment of another most mischievous notion, viz., 
that the religious or irreligious character of a school depends 
on the greater or less amount of religious instruction given ki 
it. Those ewgaged in education have begun at length to find 
out that it depends much more on the spirit in which the school 
is governed^ anddn which a/f the lessons are given. 


Appendix. 

(Copy of letter from W\ Worth HoarCj Incumbent of St, l^auVsy Staley.) 

• ^ • Stalyhridge.^ 

12 Webruary 1851. 

My Dear Sib, • 

With reference to the pecuniary condition of my school, I am glad to say 
that it js now qui^e sef -supporting^ the income of the current year being 
at the rate ot.lSO/. IO 5 . \d., while the master and ^nistress receive in salaries, 
exclusive of what they receive fbr pupil teachers, 117/. per annum. This 
income entirely arises from the payments of ^holars. We have three different 
rates of payment, viz., 2d., 3</., and ^d, per week. The number of scholars 
{laying w. per week is, at present, 45. All jthe scholars purchase their own 
lyioks at a reduced rate,«as paying something for them makfes their owners 
careful of tllem. • 

Strict M^il'regular payment of schcftil fees is required from the scholars. To 
secure Wis with the least difficulty — for those who work in mills, I have made 
iin arrangement ^ith the masters by which the i^chool-fee is deducted from 
thair wages, and paid direct to the scnool. ^ • 

Experience has taught me the expediency oil raising the school-fees, 
and of requiring them* to be regularly paid, ^The effect of these remiiations^ 
^has been to increase the numbers attending, and to promote r^gldarity in 
attendance and diligence, as regards the scholars ; and, as regaiyls the finances 
of the school, the result is that the school is entirely 8elf-sup{X)rting. 

Before we- were careful as to payments, &c., we were in continual difficulties 
as to funds, and the attendance was very irregular, partietdvly on the part of 
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those who were taken free, while many made it a habit to run in arrears about 
^he time they were to leave achoel, and iiev^^r pay. Observing the irregularity 
and carelessness of the* free scholars, amd how much more both parents and 
children valued whit they paid for, as well aa to prevent the immoral practice 
of leaving in debt^ 1 adopted* the present system. I was especially impressed 
by the fmlowing circumstance : — a poor widow had requested me to taue her 
son as a frefe scholar ; I did so, bul he was iiTCgular and inattentive. His 
mothjer came to me agaiq, and asked me to charge for him, for she said, if he 
is paid fOT, he ,wiU value ifc*morei and endeavour to get his money's worth by, 
regularity and attention, but w^en |je krlbw it cost nothing, he cared for 
it nothing. I did as she asked, and with the best effect upon the boy, and 
with similan Success I have cafried out tliA system of payments in the school at 
larae. ^ •• 

X am convinced that free-schpols would nave an injurious effijet upon tha 
people, for they would destroy their independence, whil5 the ^ucation re- 
ceived would not be valued, and unless attendance was made compulsory, it 
would be so irregular that in most instances very little education woula be^ 
received. I have no doubt that schools where moderate weekly payments are 
required, will best promote the education of thef^ people; but because jherq 
will be some who cannot pay even the |pall sum required, the poor-law 
officers might be given power to pay for suen. If, besides, there were passed a 
law, that no child be admitted to work in a mill who had not attended 

a school under inspection for one or two years, this would secure the complete, 
education of the children in the manufacturing districts. So anxious arc both 
p^nts and children for the latter to get into the mills, that I am sure this 
simple addition to the law relating children working in mills, would have the 
most beneficial effect. The aiftisters would not object to it, fofit would secure 
to them a better set than the ignorant lads and girls who now often go to the 
mills. It Mould remove the greatest ob^cle to the efficiency of ift;hools 
receiving factory children, which is, new children entering the mill, who 
never have learned even their letters, and have^ever been under any disci- 
pline. Such as these continually entering the school are a constant drawback 
to it. Were they always young persons who had already been at school for 
a year or two, the case would be very different. ^ 

I lemain^’c., 

(Signed) W. Worth Hoars. 

The Rev. J. P, Norris, • ^ 

H. M. Inspect Schools, §’c. 

I wish to call especial attention to th^ foregoing lettpr, from 
one who, for twelve years, has \aboured zealously and success- 
fully, in a manufacturing populatiop of more than 3^00. 

Nor is the school referrod to a singular case. During the 
last year and a half nine town schools under my ins}>ection have 
raised their fees witlj thg best effect and either are, or bid 
fair to be, s^f'supportimj ; while several •of the acfricultural 
sclipols in my district, by adopting Mr. Dawdb’ have 

greatly increased their income, without raising the paym^ts of 
the peasantry. , • 

I hope in my nejrf; Report to be able to speak more con- 
fidently on this subject ; my belief at present is, that there is 
fco reason^ why our Natioifal schpols, by one*or other of these 
two plans, should not generally be made, in a great measure 
at least, self-supporting. 

ir this 13 true, its bearing on the question of an Education 
Rate is evident,— ^J. P. N. 
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Appkmoix to Rev. P. Noreis’ Genero'RejArt. , 

The fo^fiwtng description of the bops* school connected itUh nMes^^. 'CAoncc s 
glass tcorks, extracted from a pamphlet printea, fyr pHr^c^^rcitlfftwa, by 
the master of the school, at his oton pHrMng-press, >. 

Bbfobb proceeding to detail the methods employed in the schof) before- 
rnaiiied, in teaching each of those batches of instruction hereafter to be noticed, 

I shall make a few remarks on two or three ♦matters; attention to which, in a 
greater or less degree, I find of gre^t conscqupncc, in order to.secure aatis- 
/jactory results from the instruction given whatever may be the mbde pursued 
in imparting it. R#ady as w e all ire, to admit tlie importance of the slafement, 
that, if aperbon exppet to succeed in the performance of whatever he desires to 
accomplish, it is absolutel3' necessary that ho shohld concentrate his efforts, as 
vigorously as possible, upon the attainment of his object ; and highly important 
to the teacher of youih, as is a just appreciation of the principle here indircptly 
inculcated, it is one nevertheless whicii, I believe, is more frequently and regu- 
larlyc neglected by us than probably any other of equal moment. ** One 
thing at a time ” would be a good inscription for the door of every school- 
room in which inscriptions are attended to ; and it has occurred to me that it 
was by a due estimaxc of the value of this rule that our^prcdecessor^ often 
instructed their scholars in those subjects which they professed to teach them, 
better than we do, with all our additional skill and ap^iliances. They did not 
teach much, it is true ; they did not give lectures on galvanism during the t%ne 
specified for a r^^ading lesson ; nor did they contjpel their boys to learn geogra- 
phical or other Sacts, when they should have bc^n learning to write. And 1 
am strongly of opinion that our new but generally opi>ositc practice to this, 
requires revision. To send a chifd wandering into regions where he will bo 
sure to lose himself, and to do this too w hen he is wanted particularly at home, 
cannot be right. As, how^ever, a record of my own practice will probably 
prove a better exposition of my views than any remarks t can make, 1 shall at 
once state that, in giving a lesson on any subject, I endeavour to confine the 
attention of my chiiV/en exclusively to that subject. If, for instance, lam 
giving a reading lesson, I d6 not, as a rule, examine upon the subject matter of 
the lesson, mc'^nings of words and phrases, or give any information tending to 
elucidate any part thereof. These are matters w hich are of ^ursc attended to ; 
they cannot well receive too much attention ; and, for rn 3' .net hod of dealing w ith 
them, I beg leave to refer to the claptcr^on reading. It will be seen that these 
remarks dn the mode of teaching one subject arc more or less applicable to 
that of teaching all others: and, from experience gained in its practice, riccl 
assured that^he more closely it- is adhered to in my own school, the more 
certainly am I enabled to count upon that sound progress in learning, which I 
am anxious to see. But I shall now proceed to make a few obs6rvations on 
another point, attention to ^/hich I have found of considerable serviep. I 
allude to the plan of allowing one or two sifbject.?, for any period that may 
SSi>|»ear desirable, to occupy a much larger proportion of time than is usually 
allotted t^taem in our school w ork, cand of becoming myself almost exclusively, 
for suql^pcriod, a teacher of that subject or subjects. 1% giving effect to "this 
|K>int; however, 'Some other of the ordinary branches of instruction must of 
course be either altogether on/uted, or only allowed a subordinate position, 
uhtil, in their order, they shall obtain the promih'bnt regard due to them. 
In selecting the subjects for especial consideration’^ too, jt is important to. bear 
in mind that the study of one ought to form Us great a relief as possible to the 
mental faculties, and the position of the body, required in that of tfie"bthcr ; and 
that those matters of essential consequence, in the education of a child, shall be 
those chosen for this particular attention. Having pract^d the methq^ here 
spoken of for a considerable tipic, I have no hesitation in expressing my bpinion, 
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that, in its ultimate effects, it is far superior to that, which most commonly pre- 
vaits, of devoting a snfail portio^ of time^every day to the teaching of each 
Irranch of learning professed in our schools. Ms I havcethus ventured to record 
my ftivouraW^ opinion 8f a practice Which I know to differ from that pursued 
by moat Of ti^IhUi^vviteachers ,I beg leOve*to state one or two reasons, th^ I tliink 
may be’otfvandi^ ibe the^aUeged* superiority of the plan here commended to 
that last alli\de^d. And I think the superiority claimed for it may be pro- 
perly and fairly traced to the fact that, when a teacher directs his energies and 
attention fpeotally to on# subject, and that for a considerable tkne, his exposi- 
tions. and illustrations are likely to be moip forcible and apt than when tho* 
same cmergies and attention are^being^ incessantly claimed and diverted by a 
number of subjects of different character^ and, also, that the longer the time 
allowed fjpr the study of any pardcukr bmnch ^f learning, the greater is th# 
opportunfty afforded t<f the teacher of creatiilg and sustaining an interest in the 
prosecution of the same, just when such an interest is particularly needed^ 
perhaps in order to secure pi^rmancntly some newly acquired principle or fact, 
IIow often has it happened, for instance, that, when a class has been poring^ 
over a sum for a considerable time, the teacher has discovered that the difficulty 
cx]>ericnced by it has been caused from an im^^rfcct apprehension of the 
principle upon which its working depended : applying himself to an illustitation 
or tw:o, the difficulty has vanished ; the prdlent, of all other times, is the best 
to impress the knowledge desired to be imparted ; and, if the class be at once 
emploj^ed on a series of sums, depending iipon^ and illustriftive of, the principle 
just explained, the probability is that it will be retained more permanently 
than it would be under fhy other circumstances. Independently, however, of 
th# actual and immediate results that have ensued in my own school, and which 
would, I think, generally follow' from the adoption of thoa^wo plans here 
recorded, I believe that a regular adherence to them would ^>ontributc more 
Itfrgely, than do those usually pursued, tq. produce that fixity of attention, 
application to business, and all those other h^its of a similA* kind, so important 
to man a religious and-lntelligent being, ^ 

• . 

^^rrangiment of ^hooUJRoom, 

xVnnexed is a plan of the arrangement of the#chooI^oom in w hich I am 
engaged. The room will accommodate, comfortably, about 250 boys; being 
GO feel long by about 33 broad. The present an*angemcnflS are for 160, 
although the jiuim)er^ in attendance is about 180. At A are pamllel desks, 
arranged on a gallery, as recomm^ded $ome years ago, in the “ Minutes of 
the Committee of Council on Education.” fiC D E are class-gull^ries, each 
c*apable of seating 40 boys. In front of every gallery, and about three feet 
from it, is a small platform, *12 inches in height, for the pupil-tai^hcr, who is 
thus enabled to command the eye of every bojr in lus class; and, about the samq 
distance from one of the sides, bdth of which are enclosed with curtains, is a 
cap-stand, indicated by F. The dotted lines at ^ represent the position taken 
J)y th(ventire schpol, when^rranged for the daily scripture or any other coilec* 
tive lesson. The position of the teacher, whilst giving such lesson, is showi^ 
at H. In front of the teacher, when thug stationed, are tho»firgt^and second 
clashes ; on his left the third, and on his right the fourth class. On of the 
three sides, every boy is arranged strictly according to his height, the litrle bo^ 
forming the front rank, th« next in height #he rank behind, and so on. T&y 
this arrangement, a ndtmfal gallery is formed, and every boy in the school*U 
easily seen, and, being clos'fc at hand, can be commanded and appealed to more 
directly than w hen stationed in«a gallery. The dotted lines at K represent 
the positian* taken by each boy, in alpmbetical order, at the opening of the 
school, both morning and ai’ternoon. The floor is marked from one to the 
highest number required ; each boy stands close to the number corresponding 
tp that attached to "his name in the register of daily attendance. During the 
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time oc^jned by me in inspecting faces, hands, and clbthing, '^hich is done 
twice a-day, two boys precede me with slates, on which are marked similar 
numbers to those on the^floor, and^' dftke the letter A bp]^ite to the number of 
every boy absent on the occasion. These marks of^absehce ;^re then transferred 
to the raster, and a list of absentees furnished by a boy Lvho attends to this 
duty for a certain period. It may be well to 'add that the ordif^y cl^ 
register is not required. That used here^ is ruled for six weeks, ana contains 
the name of every boy in the school, in alphabetical order ; at the^ end of that, 
a new arrangement of places is usually necessary, in^rder tojgiye tf^e proper 
^position to any new comer, or to fill up any Vacancy that may have occurred 
during the preceding six ^g'^ceks. Of the ad/antages resulting from the adop- 
tion of the arrangement here described, compainpd with those derivable from 
wy other with which 1 am i^cquaiiTtedy 1 pan say, without hesitation, that 
they are greatly superior. To on^. trying it as a whole, it would jitosent at 
Krst a few di£culti^, upsetting, as it necessarily must, most of the methods of 
preserving order, quickening diligence, &c., to which recourse has hitherto 
peen had ; but there is no difficulty connected with its adoption that a little 
perseverence and contrivance may not surmount. I need hardly say that I 
shall feel much pleasure in giving any information as to minor details, or to 
show the arrangements here described, to any desirous of obtaining, or seeing 
the same. I will observe generally, of the plan in question, that, when with a 
few minor improvements, to which it is certainly open, it shall be brought into 
fair operation, it wilt, I doubt not, be found capaole of effecting, at Ibhst, as 
large an amount of good as any plan that prevails at this time. The facilities 
presented by its galleries for instructing large numbers^^imultancously ; the fact 
that the teacher can command and instruct this large number with far greater 
ease and benefltj than he can one-half the same number when arranged around 
him on the floors* the provision that it makes for examining each class by questions 
suitable to its capiacity, in giving ^ collective lesson ; the opportunity it affords 
to the master to visit and instruct every class in his school, more frequently, Or 
for a longer period, than he has before been able to do ; and the means which 
it offers to pupil-teachers of making themselves practically acquainted with the 
art of managing and teaching large numbers of children ; are some of its more 
prominent and, I think, peculiar Matures and advantages. 
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Sketch showing Arrangement of •SchooUroom^ at Messrs. Chance’s 
Glg^s- Worksj in Spon Lane^ Smethwick^ near Birmingham. 
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^ • SUMHABY (A^, 

In8pectiont^)v/en 1 Nbvembar 1849, and 31 October 1850,*fn*Mt not be taken cu complete accoinU of ihe Inspector' » District. 
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Genera\Reporty for*the ymr 1850, on the. Schools inspected in the^ 
Counties of Anglesey^ Caetnai^vonf Flinty q^fid Denbigh, in N orth 
Wales ; and in the Cou^gLties of Be^econ, Gjifrmarthen^ Glamorgan, 
Pembroke, and Radnor, in ^outh By Her Majesty^ 

Inspector of Scfiools, the Kev. H.^Longubville Jcmkes. • 

north wales, 

— V 

My Lords, 

In laying before your Lordships my General Report oil 
the Schools visited by me since Nov. 1, 1849, andupto l)ec. 1, 
1850, I do not thiijc it necessary to make so many preliminary 
observations as I did in that for the year preceding. The ge- 
neral condition of the schools in North Wales, jto which the 
present Report chiefly i’efers, and the prospects oT education in 
that part of the Principality, diffei^so little fi^m those in the 
south as to render any repetition unnecessary. In the north, as 
well as in the south, I find the Gentry cofttributing to schools in 
a manner IcoS generous and effective than what their means 
would lead to expect ; the Clergy exerting^ themselves, and 
paying more than what the country h^ a right to demand ; 
and tne People receiving the advantages of education with 
thankfulness, Uiough not availing themselves, of the benefits, 
brought home lo their doo]^, so readily and universally as it 
is their true interest to do. • 

But, however slowly and irregularly the great work of edu- 
cation may be advancing, it is impossible not to anticipate from 
it a vast amount of moral a^d physical good for North Wales/ 
as well as for South, ere another ten y^ears shall have rolled 
away. The irumbers^of pupils and of schools are on the in- 
crease r I became aware of this fact conttnuallj during my 
circuits. The numbers of good teachers are also inyeasing, 
though not so rapidly as the wants of the country with regard 
to their services ; ideas upon education are beconfing more ex- 
panded, more true,niK)re liberal; the advantages of organized 
efforts at a common etfd are becoming daily more evident; the 
cf)untry is awaking to a pSi’ceptign of the fact that education 
is one of^he qnoral necessities of man, not to be neglected with- 
out peril to the community, any more than food without suffer- 
ing to the body, or than religion without damage to the soul. 
Should only tne present state of things be maintained, the 
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advantages of religious and intellectual education will be 
secured, in North as well in Sou ?h Wales, for a large pro- 
portion of the child) eii even ofj'emote villages but should the 
efr6rtscnow making by individually, and^ fostered by the State, 
be blessed — as who can doubt they will be — by the good 
Providence of the Almighty, we^anay hbp^.that thoseowho shall 
be alive at the end of the pr^isreiit will witness every 

‘child in the Principality training up la the way he sltlbuld go 
within the walls of rf. properly Organized and efficiently sup- 
ported school. ^ 

I find school pa 3 rmenVs <imade with more ^cheerfulness, and 
upon a more liberal scale, in North Wales than in South ; wh:«»5h* 
pleasing- circumstance I am inclined to' account for from tlie 
^superior condition of the people. Wages are higher in the 
northern than in the southern counties ; the cottages of the 
labouring portions of the people are better constructcd.and more 
comfortably furnished ; andt though the climate be more severe, 
and the manner of living very frugal, yet, on the whole, there 
is greater enjoyment of life among the mass of the population 
in the northern than in the southern districts. Exceptions, of 
course, there are; but, on the whole, I h>jve not met with the 
same complavits of inability to pay — imaginary in nearly all 
cases I am inclined to think — as I did last year. I am con- 
firmed in my opinion that tKe working classes can afford to pay 
their quota for the insj^ruction of their children; but I find in 
this circumstance only a stronger argument why those who are 
more blessed with the good things of this life, should come for- 
ward to aid and to? complete their efibrts, and should endeavour 
to make the great natronal work of education as perfect and 
lasting as human institutions are capable of becoming. 

In the northern as well as in the southern counties, I have 
found lamentable deficiencies of constructive skill in® the build- 
ings used for school purposes. Edifices may be found there 
raised at considerable cost, not deficient indeed in “ decorations’’ 
qf bad and unreal taste, btrt too small for the wants of the dis- 
trict, arranged without skill and Sll-vcntilated. How much 
belter that the money ^subscribed should be devoted to the 
erection of buildings not contradictory to the purposes required, 
Vather than t^ the promoting the fancies and advertising the 
name ofo^uch and such an architect, or to swelling out the con- 
tract of such qnd such a builder ! Though I am one of the last 
persons in the world to dppose myself to anything that can 
improve the architecture of the countr^v^ yet I must confess 
myself decidedly adverse to whateveij shews bad taste and want^ 
,of professional knowledge in the application of public .money ; 
and I own I would rather see money contributed for the main- 
tenance of the school than for the supposed decoration of the 
building. 
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■> 

The question of the twq languages I consider to be deiinir 
tively settled by the befet of al^ tests, that of experierioe, 
Although the ^rdkter part of the instruction given in Welsh 
schools is con^yed in'.EnglisK, at the express desir^of the 
parente, yet it is foiAid that the more the two tongues are 
taught concurrently,— and sp* taught as to elucidate and explain 
each other, — the gBe^te^ ijB" the. progress made in the knowledge 
of eacllt I'he study janguage ^s one peculiarly well-fitted 
to the youthful mind.* It*expands and refines the intellect ; it 
aids the imagination — one of ,thfe brightest jewels of our ear^ 
days ; — and it strength ens*th?; reai|pn#ng powers. As soon as 
*thm efforts now making hy several learned Welsh scholars, fot: 
forming good vocabularies and grammars, shall have become 
more matured, the knowledge of English will penetrate rapidly* 
to every fireside among our mountains ; not to displace the 
ancient language of the country, but i6 illustrate and tew aid 
it.* The Cymric nation, as a body, is anxious to acquire the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue, at the same time that jt carefully main- 
tains the use of its own. It is aware of the immense importance 
of a knowledge of^English to all who desire to rise in life, or to 
fight a good battle with a struggling world; and* the aptitude 
shewn by the children in the schools for thus oemplying with 
the wishes of their friends is very remarkable. 

The system of pupil-tcachers jf|)prenticed* to masters and 
mistresses of schools in North Wales, appears to me to be work- 
ing decidedly well. The relief thus giv^en to the teachers, and 
the stimulus applied to the apprentices, tell quickly on the 
condition of the school The younger cl^ldren are better 
looked after, and the progress of the various classes becomes 
more uniform. ^ 

It appears tp me, however, that the managers and promoters 
of schools %eem to consider#this system as intended, rather for 
aiding their funds, than for training an*d instructing the young 
people themselves. But it is sp.rely a mistake to suppose that 
the public money, in instances of this kind, is desSined to save 
the pockets of subscribers, instead of bringing up a future 
generation of well-educated teachers, for the service of the 
country. • 

By far the greater number of schools in Wales^are under thtf 
direction of a male teacher, who is sometimes aided by^a female 
to teach sewing to the girls. After much consideration of the 
subject, and close examination of tlfe results produced, I hayc 
come to the conclusiSn that in all cases of mixed schools, whel’e 

* 

• • . • 

* I am^bojind to notice the vocabulary of the English and Welsh languages^ 

just publisned b^the Rev. W^. Owen of Eglwysfach ; the translations by the 
T. Sims, and the English Welsh dictionary by the Rev. D. S. Evans, 'fhe learned 
Essay on the syntax the Welsh language, and the Welsh and English Diefionary, 
by the Rev. T. J, Hughes, are desti led to be of the greatest use in this ntat^. 
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the funds will not ^dmit of a negularly trained mistress being 
employed as well ai' a master, a woman should be attached to 
the school to teach i^e younger or infant classed of both sexes 
dufing<dhe morning, and all the girls of the sthool in sewing 
(or other feminine occupations) during the afternoon. Wher- 
ever it is practicable, that mistress should be the master’s wife : 
for I confess that I do not like to see any young females edu- 
cated, without being constaittly; in tlje presfence of a teA'cher of 
their own sex. Few (Country parishes can, as yet, give suflScient 
r^emuneration to a master and mi^ress, unless they be man and 
wife ; but even where the m^^ster may be a single man, or where ^ 
his wife may not be qualified for the instructing of infants, f!Ve 
services of a young woman may be obtained with loss difficulty 
^than is often supposed. 

I am also of opinion that the managers of all schools, whether 
rural or urban, should provide their teachers with residences 
free of rent and taxes, and invariably accompanied by a garden. 
A garden is an immense resource to any one forced to lead a se- 
dentary fife ; it is also of no small benefit to a man with a young 
family ; and the consciousness of having a ^comfortable house 
over his head, with no charges upon it, goes very far in the cal- 
culations of ei^ry schoolmaster. 

Much variety of opinion and practice prevails on the subject 
of salaries, and 5 find much discontent existing on either «ide, 
among managers as well as teachers; the former sometimes 
complaining that the persons they employ are unreasonable in 
their demands, the latter tempted by the prospect of gaining 
another pound or two to throw up a good situation, and to in- 
convenience a benefactc/x\ I am aware that the whole profes- 
sion is ih a period of transition at the present da}^ and that 
there is an actual scarcity of good teachers compared with the 
number of schools that require theilA ; but I am also aware of. 
the fact that, from among those, who are now only pupils in 
schools, there will arise within the next -ten years a body of 
teachers, who will drive most of the present masters and mis- 
tresses out of the field ; and that, without continual and active 
study on their parts, those who now hold schools will, at no 
remote period, be ^lardly able to retain •them. I have also 
fiiade it my Wsincss to inquire |mrticularly into the social 
resourcesjLof each district, — as* to the rate of wages, the prices 
of provisions, the rent of land, the local usages, &c. ; and, 
founding my conclusions dpon the data‘ so. obtained, I have 
formed the following opinion as to what may be considered fair 
rates of remuneration for masters ^nd mistresses in Wales. 
Taking for granted that a fit house, of not less than four 
rooms, and a garden of not less than one rood, are‘)3rovided in 
each instance (and I beg leave to report that .1 consider this 
provision quUe indispensable^ ^ then a master, and hi^ wife to aid 
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him in school, and a family of four children, can be maintained 
comfortably, in all rural districts, Jor 40/. ler annum ; iir small 
towns for 50/. per*annum ; and jn the larg^ towns for from 60/. 
to >70/. per an^um. I consider these salaries, in the^r^nt* • 
state \>i wages and* j?rices jn Wales, to be perfectly lair for 
managers of sphools to offer, and for teachers of schools to accept. 

I trust that the teachers in my district will all become aware 
of the importance of making a pK> vision for old age or sick- 
ness ; and though this desiih-bie objecf? may be attained by 
methods analogous to those ^employed by benefit societies, y^t 
I should much prefer to see some yu'fllic enactment piade upon 
this subject, and rendered compulsory. Few things woufd 
have a more direct tendency to raise the character of the school- ^ 
master, because it would make him, to a certain extent, inde^ 
pendent, and would take off from his m^d many social anxieties 
which are otherwise liable to impair his efficiency as ati in- 
structor. * 

It is a common practice in Wales for managers of schools to 
employ the teachers in instructing classes in the Sunday School 
as well as in thefDay School. To this system I am entirely 
opposed. I know that the schoolmaster, better than anybody 
else, can aid the clergyman in organizing and J&uperin tending 
the religious duties of the scholars on Sundays. Nor is this 
any great hardship ; but if the teacher has Tlone his du^ in 
senool during five consecutive days of the week, he is ^ully 
entitled, not only to his Saturday’s holiday, but also to a period 
of mental rest on the Sunday also. Undue parsimony is gene- 
rally at the root of this practice ; sometiifles indolence, some- 
times want of educational skill. * 

I would venture to recommend that an uniferm system of 
vacations shotilc^ be adopted throughout the Principality ; that 
the longest interval of stufly should cqrrespond to theperiod of 
corn-harvest ; that a fortnight should be given at Christmas, 
and a week at Easter. The convenience of gjtianagers and 
teachers would be equally promoted by.some agreement upon 
this point. 

The variety of opinions that pretail upon the subject of 
books, and qther essbntisil’ details of school management, I fii^ 
to be very great. I do not, however, consider myself called 
upon to discuss their merits ; but I will limit my observations 
to one particular matter, in which^I should be» really glad to 
witness spme injpibvement — that of the music taught i in 
schools. Never do J hear any of our national melodics sung 
• by the children ; seldom ido I hear anything* worth listening to. 
On the contrary, the musical Repertory of the schools strikes^ 
my ear as being of the most meagre, and unmeaning, and in- 
harmonious d<»scription. I am aware that music is not much 
patronized ^in Wales, whatever may have been * the case ih 
VOL. II. * 2 L 
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former days. I gr^tly lament the absence of the harp, a most 
suitable instrument, purely, for a village teacher ; and I* cannot 
but protest against importation of what is realW. npt worth 
: the ^^tcble either to sing or to play. Were somfa of the simpler 
eoinposltions of the great musician^ of all nations reduced to an 
arrangement suited for village children, — and most'* certainly 
the soul of music may be so unsphered, — f feel confident that 
dn additional element of happiness ^yould be diffused amongst 
the whole people. * 

oThe spirit of one remark wbic^i I^made last year I must be 
excused for again brinffin% forward bow, to the effect that the 
influence for good of the pupil-teachers upon the future detfiii- 
nies of our country cannot but be gfeat. The religious, moral, 
hnd intellectual training they are now receiving — wie habits of 
order, cleanliness, and persevering industry which they are 
dailjf forming, will, when they become men and women, act 
imperceptibly but certainly ^upon all with whom they come in 
contact ; and they will be the means of spreading social comfort 
and CKrtstian civilization through all the corners of the land. 

Subjoined is a table of the number of schools in each of the 
counties of North Wales, in which cither certificated teachers 
are employed' 'or pupil-teachers are apprenticed; the returns 
being made up to Nov. 1, 1850. 


Table of Schools, in North Wales, having Certiticated Teachers and Pupil Teachers, 


ANGLESEY. 

CAERNAllVONSHIRE. 

Schools. 

' 'Certifi. 

cated 

Teachers. 

Pupil i 
Teacfiers,’ 
Appren- 
tices. < 

Schools. 

J 

1 

Certifi- 

cated 

Teachers 

Pupil 

Teachers, 

Appren- 

tices. 

U 

1 

« . 

.2 * 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Masers. 

Is 

a 

>• 

& 

'2 

o 

Gaerwen 


.. 

1 

l 

iCaernarvon . (Boys’) 



4 


Holyhead 



2 

. . 

Ditto , , , • (Girls’) 

. . 


. . 

2 

Ll§nddeu8ant ..... 

. . 


1 

•• 

Conway . • , (Boys’) 



2 

• . 

Llanfaelog 

* . 

• . 

1 

.. 

Dwyg^fylchi 

1 


. . 

. . 


.. 




Idandw rog 

1 


*• 

•* 

4 

V- 


d 

1 i 

1 


2 

•• 

6 

2 

-Q— 










penbiShshire. 



• 

FLINTSHIRE. 




Abergele ...... 

• • 


1 


Buckley • • . (Boys’) 





Denbigh ... (Boya’) 

*1 

. • 

. 

2 

2 

Cilcen . . * 

Holywell • . • (Boys’) 

0 

b • 


*2 


Eglwvsfach • • • . . 


, , 

1 


■/i m n f r m rwi 


i 

, , 

3 

Lianaymog • ^ • 

, , 

. , 

1 


Meliden • v. • (Boys’i 

I 

, , 

2 


LUnferres • . . (Girls’) 


1 

, , 


Mostynu. • • . (Boys’) 


, , 

1 


Llangollen 

1 


2 


Ditto . . • . (Girls’) 


. . 

. , 

*i 

Llanrhaiadr 


, , 

1 


Rhuddlan . • • (Boys’) 

.# 


1 


Llansantfiraid Gian Conway 

1 


1 


Ditto .... (Girls*). 


1 

, , 


Llanfalr Talhaiam ... 

1 

* '♦ 

1 







10 

4 

1 

10 

2 

9 ^ 

3 

2 

7 

4 
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Table of Schools^ in North Walesi havioff Certi^cated Teachers and Pupil Teachers 

• — contiuuea^* f 


M^IONETHSHmE. <j 

—4 ’ 

Mq^TGOMERYSHlRE. 

• 

• 

8cnoot.s. * 

4 

Certifi- 

cated 

Teachers. 

Te^lners, 

Appren- 

tices. 

Schools. 

• 

• 

• 

m — ' 

Certlfl. 

cated 

Teachers. 

• 

Pupil 

Teachers, 

Appren- 

tices, 

Masters. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

1 

I . 
Is 

Boys. 

Girls. * 

Dolgellari . . • . .* . 

1 

• 

\ 


C^reftstoke ‘ , 

Luinidloes .... . . 

Newtown • • . 

Welshpool . , . (Boys’) 

Ditto .... (Girls’) 
Ditto ... (Infants) 

f 

1 

1 

1 

i 

\ 

t 

2 

*« 

1 

1 

•• 

1 

6 . 

V 

4 

1 

8 

2 


From the above returns, it appears that there ar^35 schools in North Wales, employing 14 cer- 
tificated masters, and 4 certificated mistresses with 37 boys and 11 girls apprenticed as pupil-, 
teachers. • « * 


Flintshire. 

In the county of Flint good schools exist iii nearly all the 
towns and in many villages ; but the best of those that have 
come under my inspection are •the boys’ 46chools at Mold, 
Meliden^ Buckley, and Mostyn, and the girls’ school at the 
first of those places. The teachers in the first three of these 
places hold certificates of merit, and are performing their 
duties with great activity and intelligence.® Other good schools 
arc rising in this county, as at Holy\w3ll, Flint, Khuddlan, and 
Rhyl ; in fact, the cause of education is rapidly advancing 
within the li^nits of that district. The population is in great 
part morb or less occupied in mining operations ; their condi- 
tion, as far as wages go, is rather abbve the general average ; 
the county is full of moverngnt ; many strangers come and go 
within it ; and it is on the whole •an important^part of North 
Wales. • • 

Although it does not fall under my#observation, I understand 
that the school at St. Asaph is a very good one. 

• • • 

Denbighshire. 

• • 

Every town ir^'the county of Denbigh possesses a gpod 
school under the inspection of the Committee of Council on 
' Education, as well as sweral villages. Of<he town schools the 
best are those for boys at Denbigh and Ruthin, where the 
masters hold high certificates of merit, and are zealous teachers. 
Of the village schools the best are the boys’ school at Gresford, 
and the girb’ school »t Qhirh. 


2 L 2 
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I think that education is. greatly ca^ed for in Denbighshire, 
and I find the gentry of tha| district more active and more 
liberal in the maintci^nce of scl^ools than in auy’other county 
in N6rtl% Wales, except perhaps Montgomery. tThe vales of 
Clwyd, Llangollen, and Llanwrst %re the localities bcst*pro- 
Vid^ for in this respect ; but there is an extensive hilly 
district, occupying the south-western ^x^rtien of the county, 
where education is still backward ^and in need of ^very 
encouragement. ^ 

CAEBfNA^VONSHlRE. ^ ' 

tN this county ifhere is the excellent model school of CaeP 
narvon — alike a credit to the town and the Principality — good 
spools at the town of Conway, Bangor (though only the infant 
school at this place comes under my inspection), excellent 
schools in the villages of Dwygyfylchi, Llandwrog, and Llanen- 
gan, and very fair ones at Pontnewydd, Llanllechid, Llanfair- 
fechan, and Bottwilog. 

Through the kindness of the parochial clergyman I was ad- 
mitted into th^ school at Llandegai, supported principally at 
the expense of Colonel and Lady Louisa Pennant ; and, though 
I visited it meraly as an amateur, I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing the pleasure I received in witnessing such a good 
state of things. 

The chief educational interest of this county is centered 
at ; Caernarvon, where, through the exertions of the vicar, the 
Rev. Thomas, and the Rev. B. J. Binns, with the aid of 
many zealous as wefi as enlightened friends of education, not 
only is there a good model s^ool established, but also a train- 
ing institution for the instruction of masters. The model* 
school is under the superintendence of a teacher ^(Mr. J. 
Foster), who probably, more than any other teacher in the 
Principality, is deserving of the gratitude of the country. He 
began his labours in times ^yhen education was little under- 
stood ; he soon formed a good school ; ,he has maintained it in a 
high condition of efficiency ever since, and has kept pace in it 
with all the improvements ^lately elfectQd inyhe art of teaching. 

has himself educated iifany young men who are ^now de- 
serving tea(;her^ in various parts of the country, and he has the 
superintentlence of the teaching and organizing^ portions of 
their education,' which the students in the training school come 
daily to the model school to receive. Besides this school, there 
is a good girls’ school, a large infants’ sclmol, and what was 
once called a ragged school/’ but has -long since ceased to 
cteserve that appellation, all under my own* ijispectioh, 4n the 
town of Caernarvon. Tn few parts of the Principality has the 
moral and social condition of the low^ orders iniproved more 
rapidly than here ; a gratifying r^Uli which, I think, must in 
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great ipeLri be due to the efforts for^proipoting sound religious 
and intellectual education now ^aKing ify the upper classes of 
the inhabitaiits. * • ^ L 

The trainiifg institution of Carnarvon nas now ris(yi t6 such « 
a well-merited poiiit^of importance as to. render some notice of 
it in thk Report indispensable. I find good mastei*s, educated 
there, at the head of schools in my district. I have witnessed 
the assiduous labours of the piincipal, the Rev. B. J. Binns, 
and I confess that were it tcf be organi^d on such a scale as to 
entitle it to receive pifblic aid under the Minutes of Council it 
would be to,nfe a cause of grcj^t gratification. efficiency 
v^uld be extended, and»its permanency rendered more certain. 

From the statements and circulars furnished to me through 
the kindness of the principal, I have collected the followiifg ' 
particulars, and I insert them in my IJoport because, although 
the training school is not under Government inspection, yet the 
model school is ; and also, because the former institution is 
effecting so much good that some knowledge of its constitution 
ought to be brought home to the attention of all who wish to 
promote educatiffn in North Wales. 

This institution was commenced in 1846. Its object is to train and instnict 
(gratuitously) young men who may be desirous of bcconwng national school- 
masters, with a view more especially to their adaptation to the peculiar circum- 
stances of North Wales. * ♦ 

While in connection with the institution, they are allowed a small sum 
weekly for lodging and maintenance, which may be had on reasonable terms 
in the town and neighbourhood. Masters in charge of national schools in 
North Wales are admitted for short periods to the institution gratuitously, and 
pupils in training arc, if desired, sent to supply theii^place in their absence. 

Candidates for admission are examined as 4o their knowledge of the Bible 
and Prayer Book. They are expected to read, spell, and speak English cor- 
rectly ; to write a good hand ; to be well versed in arithii'ictic, as far as^the 
Rule of TiycOj^an^ to be able to repeat accurately the Church Catechism. * 

No candidate is received before the age oj* 16, nor any one w’ho from ill- 
health, or infirmity, is disqualified from efficiently discharging tlTe duties of a 
schoolmaster. ^ 

Should the result of the examination prove satisfactory^»each candidate is 
then admitted for one month, ^as a probationer^* On the expiration of Uia t 
term, another examination is held, when those, whose conduct and progress 
have been hitherto satisfactory, are admitted* as permanent pupils of the in- 
stitution. • • 

After ]Juj)ils have been for some time in th^ Training Institution, tl^ey 
arc required to attend on alternate days^t the model school, for,tho purpose of 
becoming practically acquainted with the duties of their professfon, and they 
have classes assigned to them, under the suj)crintendence the normal master. 

The success of th<^ undertaking may be^ be judged by the fact that, since 
its commencement in*tffc year 1846, no fewer than 47 persons have beet^pre- 
pared at this institution .Tor following the profession of teachers. Of these 35 
have been regular J!)upils,‘whf6se instructions have been carried on solely by 
means cho aid it has afforded, and *the remaining 12 have been masters «oi 
schools, who "have attended at various periods for the purpose of further ini< 
provement. There are at* present 10 students, while others are waiting to hi 
admitted. During the last half-year *7 young men have been sent out to tak< 
charge of school^ in various parw o^ North Walqs, and the demands for mas 
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ters still continue so numerous that it has been found impossible in many cases 
to comply with them. t * 

The Welsh Education Committed of the National Society have, during the 
past y^ar, made a grant 200/^ to*its funds. In consequence of this assist- 
^ance,*' suitable premises ha^ic been taken, an additional numlfer of students ad- 
mitted, and every means adopted to secure for tiicna a sound and thorough 
course of training. Owing to their povert^, but few of the young men who 
have been hitherto trained at this institution have been able to contribute 
even a trifle towards their maintenance ; and after maturely weighing the sub- 
ject, the Committee deemed it mosttidvisable ^o place the students in lodgings 
throughout the town, taking care that thfe families with whom they resided 
were such as bore a good character, and to allow each student, according to 
his qualifications and circumstances, a small sum weekly towards his support. 
This plan 1^ been in operation si!ice_^ the commencement of the Institution, 
anil has hitherto been^ attended with the best results ; a proper control is trx- 
ercised over the conduct and morals of the students^ the expense of a boarding 
0 ''tablishmcnt is avoided, while at the same time, by being intrusted with the 
management and disposal of his funds, each student is thrown more upon his 
own resources, habits of solf-depcndcnce*and economy are acquired, and, bv 
being thus brought up, he will be the more likely to remain contented with 
that station of life unto w’hicli it hatn pleased God to call him. . 

The subjects in which instruction is given, as well as the time devoted to 
each, may be seen from the succeeding table ; with regard to the progress 
made in each, it may bo observed, that while the rudime^s occupy the greater 
part of the time, some of the students exhibit an acquaintance with the more 
advanced parts as well. The following arc the text-books chiefly employed : — 

Holy Bible. Graham's Exercises in English Com- 

Nicholls’ Help. , position. 

Sinclair’s Catechism. " Colenso’s Algebra. 

Burton’s Church History. Tatc^s do. 

Berens’ History of Common I rayor. 'Tate’s Mensuration. Nosbit's do. 
Outlines of English History, S.P.C.K Tate’s Mechanics. 

School History <lo. Tate’s Arithmetic. Hunter’s Manual 

Sullivan’s Geography Ge..'eralized. of do. 

Cornwell’s Geography. Johnson’s Catechism of Agricultural 

Educational Atlas, S.P.C.K. Chemistry. 

McLeod’s Geography of Palestine. Hall’s Astronomy. 

Sullivan’s Grammar. Hiillah’s Manual o6 Vocal Jnstruction. 

Do. Spelling Book Superseded^ Butler Williams’ Manual of Drawing. 

Chambers’ Euclid,^ 

- Besides these tljLp students have access to other wortes for reference. 

In addition to the stated instruction, the students arc required to prepare, 
weekly, wTitten replies to a paf>er of questions, similar to those proposed at Go- 
vernment examinations. 

On Sundays, the students are assembled at 9 o’clock, for the purpose of bc- 
injr instructed in the portion of Scripture which is to form the* lewn in the 
Sunday School, where they have classes assigned to them. Divine service is 
also regularly "attended at the English*Church, twice every Sunday, and once 
during the w^cek. 

The present allowance made to each student on entering, to assist his main- 
tenance, is 2s. 6d. per week. Those w'ho have been eo/hc time in the insti- 
tution, and whose conduct has been satisfactory, may^havc their allowance in- 
creased to 4s. ' • 

The following rules are fixed up in the class-room, and the violat’on. of any 
or them is visited with suspension of a part of the weekly* stipend. 

Each student is required to attend regularly the stated services of the 
ChureJ, and to assist in tne management of the Sunday Schools. 

2, To be punctual in his attendance at the institution during the week, to 
come clean and neatly dressed, and in no case to absent himseli without leave. 
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3. To prepare the lessons and exercises previously set, and to b.ing 'with 

him the books that may be rccjiyred. , . • 

4. To perform any industrial task that may be set by the principal or nor- 
mal master. • ^ 

6. To sec that^ the class-room and bthcr premisefe be kept clean, and that 
the property of the institutfon be properly respeetdti. # ' * 

6. To remove no book, &c., from the institution without first seeing thar it 

has been efitcred down, and to return such books, &c., in the state they were 
delivered, • 

7. To» conduct himself orderly and quietly in the class-room, to avoid all 
loud talking or rough behavioui^ an^ to appl^' his time, both in school and at 
home, diligently to study and self-improvement. 

8. To avoid frequenting any c^wded or improper places in the town, and 

to behave with profJtiety when passing thij>ug<i the streets. . ^ 

#. To be steady and seriou^ in his deportment, to attend t<f personal reli- 
gion, and to be regular with his private devotions. * 

(Signed) B. J. Bixjis, Principal. ^ 

I subjoin a time-table and statement of the rules of the in- 
stitution. {See p. 520.) • 

At Bangor, in this county, arc the head quarters of the 
Diocesan Board of Education, which numbers among its mem- 
bers all the in^ential friends of education in this district. 
This Board aids masters desirous of attending at the training 
schools of Caermarthen and Caernarvon, by making them small 
pecuniary grants for this purpose. Eleven in^sters have pro- 
fited by this arrangement. A bbrary of reference for school 
books, with a depot of school materials, Comprising all the 
books and articles recommended by the National Society, the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, &c., is kept up 
here, and great good has already resulted from the labours of 
its committee and officers. The Board^is also engaged in 
bringing out a cheap Welsh and English dictionary. 

. • ,, Anglesey. 

This^county does not contain so juany good schools as its 
social circumstances would entitle the country, to e^qpect. Of 
those under Government inspection the best that at Llan- 
ddeusant ; those at Gaerjvcn and*Holyhead are also good; g.nd 
there are promising schools at Llanfaelog and Elanrhyddlad. 
I understand that th& national scho&ls at Beaumaris, which do 
not come A^ithin my province, bear a Iwgh character for the 
good results produced by th^m. The nafiong^l school •at 
Amlwch is likely to rise into importance ; but with these ex- 
ceptionsol cannot conceal from m^elf the fact#that throughout 
a large portion bft this island education is greatly neglected, 
and schools are starved rather than supported. ^Symptoms of 
improvement arc, however, appearing; tind I trust that in 
course of time the landowners of Anglesey will see the necessity 
of coming forward liberally and effectually in aid of the efforts 
which, under proper encouragement, the lower orders would 
doubtless make. 
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/ 

. SOUTH W^LEsJ 

* aOLAMORGANSHlRE. • ' 

^ # 

I find Jthe condition of the schools in this county generally 
improved, as compared with last year. New schools have 
become consolidated in their organization ; old schools have 
developed their methods fnorts completeW ; the influence of the 
pupil teachers has made itself •felt ; ana the steady labours of 
the regularly-trained and 5ertifi(5|it#d teachers have worked 
mmch good. New schools are forming in various localities ; sonofe, 
that were previously much in arrearin their plans, are reform- 
ing themselves ; and the number of children attending schooi 
are increasing, though I have not beqn to all to ascertain in 
what exact proportion. On the whole I have had the satisfac- 
tion of not being disappointed in* my expectation, that educa- 
tion would decidedly advance throughout thii^highly important 
and intelligent district during the year 1850. 

The best schflols in the county continue to be the 
boys’ upper school at Dowlais, the boys’ natidnal school at 
Swansea, and the national school in St. Mgry’s parish at 
Cardiff. Although from an unfortunate local dispute, which, 
for the sake of the town in whictfit exists, should be brought 
to an end as early as possible, I have not been invited this year 
to visit the girls’ school in York-place, Swansea, I know that it 
is in a high state of efficiency, and that probably in no similar 
institution in Glamorganshire could all th^ peculiar graces of 
the feminine character be more fuller ©r more beneficially de- 
veloped. A system of industrial training has be^n adopted in 
the school, wiiich I earnestly hope will be persevered in and 
imitated iJy other similar institutions. 

One of the most pleasing circumstances connected 4vith my 
inspection of the Glamorganshire schools during the ‘past year 
has been my visit, by invitation of the managers, lo the schools 
established at Cwmavon. * As these institutions were not then 
under Government inspection, I have not given any account of 
them among /ny tabulated returns ; but cannot omit stating 
that they are of the highest order and importance to the pecu'- 
liar and hard-working population* fd^whom they are'mtended ; 
that they are supported in an easy and judiciqus manner, by 
means of deducticyis Trom the weelay wages of the hands em- 
ployed in the Cwma\on works ; and that they are, on the whote, 
•in very good condition. • * * 

At Docvlaisj too, the perseverknee of the managers, in their, 
well-laid plahs for the intellectual and social good of all con- 
nected with the iron-works, maintains the schools in excellent 
order. Good teachers, good apj)aratus, abundance of books. 
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sufficient money^ — there is everything here to constitute good 
schools, except suita\^J:e buildings, and these are at present alto- 
gether anomafous. * ^ 

, The evening schools for adults and children, ernuloyed in the 
works during the day, ^re here producing highly beileficial 
results, and my visits to them, though not made in ai\ official 
capacity, afforded me great pleasure. The. earnestness of pur- 
pose shoAvn by all engaged tin them — the good beliaviidur and 
cheerfulness of teachers and yfapits — the progress made — 
eY^rything pleased mo. 1 wolild, hoWevei*, venture to throw 
out* as a hint for the coi:fei(|eration of the managers, that the 
teachers of the day-schools should iwt bo employed in tlMise 
i;jyening classes ; such severe labour will infallibly injure their 
health, and diminish their powers of teaching in the day- 
schools, which, after all, are the most important: 

As specimens of the exact jprder and strict vigilance exercised 
by the managers and teac^i^s of the schools, I subjoin the fol- 
lowing tables. '^l^hey havS^been extracted for me from the 
school books by order of the Rcv^ E. Jenkins, and they may be 
adopted as models for other institutions on ^ similar scale of 
magnitude. 
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Dowlais Weekly Schools, Summaiy for October, 1850. 


DATE. 

Boys’ and Girls' Day Schools. 


Infant ScNbols. 

y 

Night Schools. 

Boys’ Upper 
Day School. 

• 

' Boys’ Lower 
Da^ School. 

• 

|l 

.. i 

Total. 

• 

Gwemllwyn 

Infants’ 

School. 

Gellifaelog 
Infants’ 
School. • 

1 

ja 

Sa 

if g 

II 

0 

t'OTAL. 

Evening School 
for Working 
Boys. 

Evening School 
for Working 
Girls. 

0 

Total. 

Ills 

c o . . 

31'^ 9 

1850 


V 



• 


a 






Oct. 7 

41 

95 

ni7 

253 

240 

ICi 

24 

^ 4155 

95 

153 

248 

926 

8 

39 

102 

129 

270 

• 258 

166 

21 

445 

137 

170 

307 

*1.022 

9 

42 

97 

134 

k 273 

262 

• . . 

26« 

288 

Church. 

172- 

• 172 

, 733 

* 10 


98 

125 

264 

260 

155 

•22 

437 

169 

m 

346 

d,047 

11 


93 

121 

-253 

238 

159 

21 

418 

• ^ 

’ea Pvty 


671 

14 

40 

101 

124 

265 

* 267 

150 

13 

430 

205 

170 

375 

1^070 

15 

43 

100 

135 

278 

280 

164 

20 

464 

215 

184 

399 

lVl4t 

IG 

42 

103 

131 

270 

265 

167 

23 

455 


Church. 


731 

17 

42 

90 

132 

264 

270 

162 

.25 

. V457 

217 

2(5i 

418 

1,139 

18 

41 

9 b 

137 

269 

260 

143. 

.25 

428 

174 

170 

1 344 

1,041 

21 

40 

104 

134 

1 278 

225 

128 


386 

193 

191 

1 384 

1,048 

22 

44 

108 

143 ! 

295 

250 

136 


419 

203 

197 

, 400 

1,114. 

23 

44 

113 

141 

2J)8 

249 

145 

32 

426 

• 

Church. 


72t 

24 

43 

106 

139 

288 

200 

141 

33 

374 

156 

1 175 

j 331 

993 

25 

40 

101 

135 

41276 

250 

131 

33 

414 

154 

136 

i 290 

980 

28 

42 

100 

123 

265 

220 

130 

32 

382 

Meeting for Jews, 

647 

29 

40 

136 

131 

307 

240 

135 

33 

408 ! 

’146 182 

1 328 

1,043 

30 

41 

132 

159 

332 

200 

139 

31 

370 


Church. 


702 

31 

43 

129 

152 

324 

200 

140 

33 

373 

75 

94 

167 

864 : 

Nov. ;J 

41 

118 

141 

300 

191 

121 

•27 

339 

,99 

128 

227 

866 

Total 

828 

2,117 

2,683 

5,628 

4,825 

2,773 

540 

8,138 

• 

2,236 

2,500 

4,736 

jl8,502 


Do^LAia Sunday Schools, Summary for October, 1850. 


DATE, • 

• 

• 

Gwemllwyn 
Adult Welsh 
Sunday School. 

Gellifaelog 

Adult Welsh 
•Sunday School. 

Banwen Adult 
Welsh Sunday 
School. 

Gellifaelog 

Adult English 
Sunday School. 

Boys’ EnglBh 

Sunday School. 

' 

Girls’ English • 
Sunday School. 

T(^TAL. 

. 

1850 

October 6 


92 

iq/i 

137 

52 

63 

528 ' 

,, 13 

92 

90 

103 

138 

60 

80 

• 563 

,, 20 

97 


107 

132 

5a 

89 

575 

,, 27 

102 


94 

161 

67 

100 

j 612’^ 

Total . . 

3^9 

364 

410 

568 

*235 

332 

2,278 



D.ATE. 

English 

Singing 

I School. 

DATt:. ' , 

W'elsh 
Singing | 
School, j 

1 • 

TOTAL. 

• 

• 


• 1850 . 

• 

1850. * 





October 2 ^ 

34 

October 3 

37 

71 



,, 9 1 

s 

,, 10 

40 

40 

• 

i 

,, 16 

20* 

,, 17 

39 

• 59 


• « 

,, 23 

23 

24 

36 

59 



• 30 

23 

, , 31 

41 

64 



Total . . 

100 

Total . . 

193 i 

293 



Our preaent oburcb accommodation is only for 480^ tbe children In the gallery included. 
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DowitAis Weekly SchooliS) Smumarj for 1849.* 


, DATE. 

i 

Boys’ Lower 
School. 

— — ^ 

Girls* Day 

School. 

'4 

If 

Gelli&elog 
Infants’ SchooL 

,1 

Male Adult 
Uppe££vening 
School. 

Male Adult 

A Lower School. 

FemMe Adult 
{Evening School. 

TOTAL, 

1349 






0 

■ 




January 1 

82 

312 

143 

«144 

* • 

82 

329 

i 346 

1,438 

r, 8 

225 

639 

^451 

413 

0.8 

246 

514 

53Q 

3,636 

,, 15 

226 

683 

^483 

5%2 

596 

344 

468 

684 

4,016 

> Cl 22 

212 

705 

499 

451 

523 

350 

540 

650 

8,939 

,, 29 - 

213 

693 

543; 

. 648 

‘ ^60 

292 

i 492 

672 

4,013 

February 5 

2SO 

666 

551 

^ 647 

602 

285 

5 

77 


4,183 

12 

224 

712 

564 

728 

eife 

257* 

L 466 

6r» 

4,222 

,, 19 

217 

704 

672 

861 

671 

167 

115 

468 

635 

4,310 

, 26 

224 

678 

559 

568 

609 

195 

75 

279 

413 

3,500 

March 5 

222 

733 

583 

803 

743 

249 

96 

361 

519 

4,309 

,, 12 

221 

723 

560 

836 

706 

274 

76 

304 

489 

4,189 


219 

719 

562 

835 

699 

208 

66 

m 

454 

3,934 

,, 26 

5il5 

706 

541 

'761 

717 

221 

53 

153 

390 

3,762 

April 2 

165 

660 

440 

507 

540 

no 

3 

19 

258 

2,602 

M 9 

102 

3(50 

85 

96 

• • 

• * 

. 

137 

789 

>> 16 

189 

€07 

544 

387 

395 

139 

S 

278 

2,539 

,, 23 

166 

551 

587 

728 

656 

2ir 

'd 


248 

3,153 

,, 30 

192 

^ 692 

646 

1,016 

515 

202 

0 

g 

218 

3,481 

May 7 

194 

631 

693 

995 

695 

215 

0 

a 

262 

3,685 

14 

150 

444 

456 

607 

593 

152 

§ 

a> 

157 

2,559 

,, 21 

221 

548 

583 

884 

770 

157 


a 

197 

3,360 

,, 28 

112 

304 

291 

< 386 

385 

73 

1 


161 

1^712 

June 4 

198 

492 

485 

699 

608 

274 



96 

2,852 

,, 11 

191 

5U 

603 

745 

542 

253 

V) 


no 

2,855 

,, 18. 

224 

555 

676 j 

800 

572 

180 

5.5 

68 

2,975 

,, 25 

123 

317 

297 I 

COl 

• * 

188 


■ 

• • 

1,526 

July 2 

q 




Midsummer Holiday 

s commenced. 




f * y 

,, 16 











, , 23 







• 




j 1 30 

August 6 

> Vacation continued nine weeks, in consequence of the virulence of cholera. 


> » 13 





< 






20 

1 


<- 








,, 27 

J ; 










ScpteinlKjr 3 

72 

189 

190 

. . ( 

11 3 

V* • 


• • 

• • 

451 

,, 10 

106 

306 

317 

• 526 


• • 


• • 

• • 

1,25.5 

17 

103 

295 

363 

702 

'/j ^ 

• . 


• • 


1,.523 

,, 24 

107 

279 

336 

770 


88 




1,580 

October 1 

no 

319 

300 

480 


186 

• • 



1,395 

8 

152 

423 

426 

480 

s"3'i 

224 

• • 


• • 

1 , 705 

> , 15 

175 

^ 450 

419 

743 


157 

• 4 y 


• • 

1,944 

,, 22 

?99 

469 

424 

f31 


148 

60 j 

328 

• • 

2,259 

29 

‘196 

*480 

414 

620 

P.5 

160 

79 

401 


2,3.50 

November 5 

195 

406. 

4^26 

642 


195 

40 

248 


2,212 

12 

149 

367 • 

232. 

581 

536 

* 96 

47 

164. 

227 

2,399 

19 

185 

446 

394 ' 

633 

455 

1^24. 

61 

2^4 

263 

2,805 

,» 26 

-192 

433 

345 

563 

581 

133 

47 

168 

252 

2,714 

December 3 

186 

437 

329 

505 

535 

148 

40 

146 

252 

2, ,578 

• 10 

144 

356 

354 

489 

iSa 

114 

42 

144 

330 

^,39.5 

,, 17 

89 

182 

191 

207 

288 

68 

12 

• % 

265 

1,302 

,, 24 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• ' 


• • 

135 

135 

Total . • 

7,317 

21,145 

18,257 

25,215 

16,703 

7,171 

•7,896 

10,845 

114,541 


* Every number in thii table most be 4ivlded by 5, in rder to •hon' the number of children present in school 

/T’.TT' on any day. v 
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Dowlais Sunday ^hool8. Summary for 1849. 


PATB»* 

Boys* Upper School. 

i 

s 

'1 

Girls’ English School. 

1 

11 

1^ 

> 

|j 

1 

11 

Banwen Welsh 
School, 

^OTAL. 

1849 


J 



a 

4> 




January 

7 

87 

107 

• • 

• • 


• • 

194 

* 

14 

107 

99 • 

• * 


• • 

• » 

206 

9 * 

21 

,89 

• « 

• • O 

• • 

• • 

• • 

89 ’ 


28 

104 

136 


•-> 

0 • 

• • ) 

240 

Februifcry 

4 

90 

. 121 

’> « « 

74 

67 

" 132 

484 

f 9 

11 

103 

' 132' 


65 

64 

130 

494 


18 

113 

no 


54 

66 

134 

477 , 


25 

7« 

80 


50 

67 

180 

452 

March 

4 

108 

92 

• • 

55 

V 66 

141 

462 


11 

89 

102 

• • 

41 

67 

137 

436 


18 

38 

88 


.40 

62 

142 

370 


25 

71 

• • 

• • 

46 

69 

133 

319 

April 

1 

88 

83 

• • 

44 

62 

101 

378 

9 9 

8 

74 

ll3 

• • 

44 

61 

105 

397 


15 

61 

o 


50 

56 

127 

389 

S 9 

22 

58 

82 


43 

53 

MO 

376 


29 

98 

89 

99 

43 

68 

115 

512 

May 

6 

73 

104 

94 

45 

67 

121 

504 


13 

95 

85' 

105 

50 

75 

‘121 

531 

) 9 

20 

110 

81 

149 


81 

, 127 

601 


27 

93 

87 

130 

49 


* 108 

467 

June 

3 

89 

103 

100 

54 


96 

442 

9 9 

10 

79 

100 

109 

64 

o 

113 

465 


17 


77 

89 

67 


118 

'433 

9 t 

24 

84 

100 


82 


97 

363 

July 

1 



65 


96 


124 

285 

9 t 

8 

. 


• • 


98 

. 

111 

209 


15 



• • 


85 

"" 1 

95 

,180 

f y 

22 



• • 


. 94 

'o 


188 


29 



• • 


106 


96 

182 

August 

5 

• 

• ^ 

t • • 

$f 

113 

8 

. 104 

217 

9 9 

12 



• • 


108 

o 

• v 

108 

. 216 

9 9 

19 




. 

97 

g< 

92 . 

‘ 189 

y y 

26 



• • 

6 

.S 

no 

1 

90 * 

* 200 

September 2 


• 

• 

• « 

1 

103 

s 

981 

184 


9 


• 

• • 

o 

0) 

1^2 

g 

82 

204 , 


16 

58 

56 


144 


88 

346 


23 

47 

34 

1 

137 

'* -2 

109 

327 


30 

55 

40 

% * 

124 

a 

96 

315 

October 

7 

40 

l2 

1 

113 

o 

108 

303 


14 

47 

52 

g 

120 

p 

• 92 

311 ' 


21 

74 

83 

1 

•130 


96 

. 383 

• * ^ 

28 

95 

52 

§ 

127 


92 

360 

November 4 

88 

66 


126 

* 

• 91 

370 


11 

.91 



12% 


88 

359 


18 

94 

• ^1 


117 


82 . 

354 ** 


25 

82 



93 


97. 

^ 329 

December 2 

71 

52 

• 

94 

64 • 

96 

377 


2 

^ 75 

68 


• 102 

61 

89 

395 


16 


•• • 

55 


94 

68 

85 

3Q2 ■ 


23 

73 

37 


• • 

61 

95 

266 

9 9 

30 


• • 

• • 


96 

52 

82 

230 

Total 

• • 

3,148 

3,141 

875 

3,986 

1,357 



5,161 

17,668. 
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^ C AERM A RT II ENCHlRE. 

In this county there areHtill comparatively few schools under 
GQvemment inspection, hut, df those that are,^the best appear 
to me to be those of Caermarthen and ?d{indovery. New ones 
have arisen at Newcastle Emlyfl, Llangelgr, and Llandybie; 
but, from what I know persohally of this district, I am still in- 
.duced, with regret, to infej that the advantages of ejlucation 
are not appreciated ip it so extensively as they ought to be. 

With regard ter thfe National Society’s. Training School fcr 
South Wales, at Caermarthen, > have to refer your Lordships 
to the JRftport ,of the Ref. II. Moseley, in conjunction ^ith 
whom I visited it last June, and within the walls of which I 
rhave since conducted two examinations of the students. 

, Pembrokeshire. ^ \ . 

It always gives me pleasure * to penetrate into this county, 
and to witness the honest efforts made .there, with so much 
success, for the promotion of education. In no county of Wales 
are there so many really good schools in proportion to the 
numbers and resources of the inhabitants. In Glamorganshire 
there is abundance of money, with all the activity of mind de- 
veloped by mining, manufacturing, and commercial pursuits, 
and it would be^ a shame if good schools did not abound there ; 
but in' Pembrokeshire^ money is exceedingly scarce, wages are 
miserably low, few of the great landowners are .resident, and 
the population arc almost exclusively agricultural ; yet in this 
county, where the peasantry exist by means almost pro- 
blematical, school payificnts arc cheerfully made, and moreover 
efficient schools exist. 1 should say that, this observation 
applies to the southern, or Flemish part of tjie^^county ; in the 
nprthern. or Celtic poj'tion, with the exception of Fishguard, 
Solva,*and Cilgerran — all three good schools — I had none this 
year under inspection, and I have reason to know that educa- 
.tioi! is lamentably JaackwUrd — sadly unbefriended. The new 
school of Llandeloy will next ycar^show, however, what can be 
effected by a few zealofis and discreet individuals. 

I have everything to say in praise of <he largp and excellent 
^schools {it Pembroke Dockyard, and of those at Narberth, 
Rhydbe^th, and Uzmaston. The schools, too, at Tenby, Haver^ 
ford, Warrenf, Stackpole, ^ and Burton we all coming on very 
favourably. * • ; * 

The -gentry of this part of the county are co-operating 
. strenuously with* the clergy ; numerous pupil-teachers are a^ 
• prenticed in these schools ; sei^eral of the masters hold certificates 
of merit ; the school system is becoming daily* better under- 
stood, and better carried out. Pembrokeshire will always, 
I hope, be a bright spot in the intellectual map of Wales. 
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Brkcknocksuire. 

^ In the county of Brecon I find t^cellent schools at Hay and 
Brecon, well organisfced, well wofked, and producing admirfi-ble 
results J as well as goane good village schools at Llani§on and * 
Llangenau. ^ • * 

I have reason to Jcnow that by far the largest portion of this 
county ^ very inadcquatcl}^ provic|od with the means of educa- 
tion, the responsibility of whidi dencienev cannot but be heavy, 
though Hvherc to fix .it hardly perhaps becomes me to attempt. 

I can only express my siiiccre^wish tn^t it were otherwise. • 

. ^ Radnorshire. 

Out of this county only one set of schools appear in 
Report for this year — those at Knighton^which are in fair eon- 
ditron pex^year I expect tq have^to report upon more. • 


Appended will be observed a table of the schools in South 
Wales employing certificated teachers and apprenticed pupil- 
teachers; tlie returns being made up to Nov. 1, 1850. 

I' have the honor to be, 

• H. XiONGl^KVlLLIi: JONKS. 

2h the Might Ilonorctble 

2'he Lords of the Committee of Council on Lducatlon. 
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Table of Schools, in South Wales, h^iiViug Certificated Teachers and Pupil Teachers. 
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RADNOR. 
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rg 1 
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1 
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From the abqve returns, it appears that there are, in South ^ales, 44 schools, employing 16 cftr- 
tiflcated masters and 8 ceCiflcated mistresses, with 61 .‘^^oys and 26 girls apprenUced as pupi. 
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Summary B. 
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* SUMMARYfA. 
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inspection between 1 November 1849, tod 3' October 1830, are not to be taken as complete accounts of the Inspe(Hm' 
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General Report ^ for the Year 1850, hy Her Majestifs Inspector of 
Schools, Joseph Fletcher, Esq., on ifHtish and Wnsle^an, 
and other Denominational Schools 

^ 1 January 1851* 

My Lords, ^ 

In the following tat)le I have ent^ed a summary of the Occupation 
occupation of my time cltiring the last 13 months, from the clo^e * 
of November 1849 (to which my last Report was brought) to the 
present date. , ^ 

• 

Table showinj^ the occupati(9n of time for 13 months, or 57 weeks, or 342 days,^ 
exclusive of Sundays, from the week ended 24th^ovember, 1849, exclusive, to 
the week ended iSth December. 1850, inclusive. 


Occupations. 

Inspection of schools, generally with examination of 
pupil-teachers; frequently also to re^>ort on the 
claims by certiB^te to augmentation of the 
teachers' salaries ; with travelling to the schools. 

Diary reports, special reports on cases referred, cor- . 
respondence, interviews with promoters of schools, ( 
notices of inspection, collective and special exami- 
nations of pupil-teachers, correspondence, &c., 
occupying, with travelling, about a day in each 
week, usually Saturday . . . . • . 

• Total inspection 


Miles 

Travelled. 


8^409 


1 


Days. 


213 


57 

270 


Examinations of teachers at the Borough Road and^at Bristol, at 
Easter and Midsummer respectively, and of youths for Queen's 
scholarships at the former place at Christmal last . . • 

Preparing and reviewing papers of examination 

a . . ’ ’ 

> ' Total examiij^ations • . 


15 

19 

34 


Writing part of a former and of the present General Report . 

Conference of inspectors , 

Off public duty 

Public holidays — Good Friday, and twice'^Christipas-day • 


• 20 
3 
12 
3 


Total misct^laneous 


38 


Total of 13 months 



a 


The great, reduction in* the amount of time demaflded for Examina- 
teachers* exaniinations^lefl nearly as amuch* to be tleyoted to the TeScheJs’ 
local labours of insj5ecfion in the last 13 months as in the pre^ 

> ^ m Scholarshl 

♦ Being those in whith the authorized,ver8ion of the Sicriptures is daily used, 
whether without ^ja^echisms, on the principles of the British and Foreign School 
Society, or with them, on the principles of the several Protestant denominations 
which admit to their^schools children exempted, on the requisition of their parents, 
from learning such catechisms. * 



Schools in- 
spected* &c. 


Increase of 
schools seek- 
ing aid under 
Minutes of 
1846. 
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• 

'Ceding J8 last reported to your Lordships. To ihy former obser- 
vations on these examinations I can only add an expression of 
satisfaction at the prospect |^f the field over which they have ex- 
tended being narrowed. At th# examination for Queen’s scholar- 
'shipS, htld at the Borough-road Training^ Sjphoolf on the l*7th of 
December and following days, only five candidates presented them- 
selves, being youths admitted to apprenticeship at agesT somewhat 
advanced, and promoted to stages of their apprenticeship beyond 
the term whicli they had acfually se4*ved. They could* not be 
regarded, therefore, as\ complete example of the results of your 
Lerclships’ system of apprenticeship ; ^ and yet ^heir papers were, 
a§ a wh(de 5 very creditabl? tio their teachers, of whose personal 
influencei"*^hen compared with each <5ther, they bore singularly 
jparked traces ; a new and powerful evidence to caution, in regard 
to the character of the guardianship under which these young 
people are placed, and the guarantees which it is important to 
have fn the personal charactejj and in the local superintendence of 
the educators of the people generally. Three out of the five 
obtained their sch(!larships with great credit. 

In the course of the 270 days above men^^oned, by travelling 
8,409 miles, I was enabled to inspect at 161 diflferent places (of 
which 108 were^visited for British, and 53 for Wesleyan Institu- 
tions) 258rtdiflrercnt schools, containing 29,228 childreqi, and 505 
pupil-teachers; bifing, on an average, 3i miles of travelling, and 
the examination of nearly 1 school, 2 pupil-teachers, and 110 
children per day. It should be observed that the new' institutions 
which have come, in the course of the past year, withm the opera- 
tion of your Lorshigs’ Minutes of 1816, do not form establish- 
ments of quite such individual magnitude as most of those which 
first accepted their provisions. I have also reported on 30 cases 
of augmentatien to the teacheps’ salaries under certificate. After 
deducting the duplicate visits to some schools, r af!d adding the 
children and pupil-teach^s in three, \^iich 1 have not been able to 
visit within the past year (though yet omitting eight which have 
applied but ha^e not been actually visited)* I find the actual pro- 
gi;es.s in the adoption of lhe*new Minutes, as compared with that 
which appeared a year a^o,'to be as fql lows :-•-/&(? table, p. 3. 

The number of institutions receiving pupil-teachers has thus in- 
creased more than oiK3-third in the past year; but o\fing to their 
Smaller ayerage size the increase of schools is only one- fourth, 
while thtll of scholars is greater again, owing to their boing chiefly 
large mixed sehools, 6f chililren of both* sexes, in the same room, 
juid under the same teacher, of which cla& the number is nearly 
doubled witjiin the year. Xh6 increase of p*apil-teachers has been 
’in the proportion of only one-fourth, a fiutnber.of the schools first* 
aided having received their full number, while * iq tho^ more 
recently included, as in many of the Wesleyan schools, there are 
yet vacancies to be supplied* in such graduation •as not to* leave 
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« 

the school wholly deprived of ^killed assistance through tb© simuU 
taneous departure of a whole staff of pupil-teachers. Th^ in- 
creased attendanc^e in the schools g seen to be small, while the 
proportion of pupil-teachers to that attendance is about stationary. 

The increase ^ these, therefore, promises for the present to*be id , 
the proportion of the fticreaso in the number of scholars contained 
in the schools seeking this form of aid, or about 27 per cent, per 
annum, on a number which now amounts in my district to 438. 

• ^ * 

Tablb of the Schools in which Teachers are i^pprenticed, with the average Weekly 
Attendance of Children, a^d the Number of Pujnl Teachers at Christmas, 1850, com- 
pared with Christmas, 1849. ^ <9 
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• 



f • 
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Totals. 


• 

. ’ - * ' 

Averages. 
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British. 

Wesleyan. 

• 'C 

6 

1 

CO 

5 

1 ^ 

& 

1 

> 

< 

British. 


All Schools. 
1850. 

1 

< 

Separate Institutions. 
Boys* Schools : — 

Schools . . . 

82 

40 

122 

89 

33 

§ • 

• • 

• • 


*53 

11 

64 

53 

• 

• 11 ' 

• • 


• • 

, , 

Scholars « • • 

8,314 

1,481 

4,795 

7,989 ( 

N,8U6 

157 

135 

163 

150 

Pupil-teachers • 
Girls’ Schools ; — 

177 

34 

211 

188 

23 

3*34 

3*10 

3-30 

3-55 

Schools • . • 

49 

8 

57 

^ 47 

10 

. . 

• • 

• . 

• • 

Scholars*. 

5,022 

741 

5,763 

4,479 

1,284 

t 102 

92 

10) 

95 

Pupil- teachers • 

92 

13 

105 

71 

34 

1-89 

1-62 

1-84 

1-51 

Infant Schools : — . 




• 


1 




Schools . . • 

12 

5 


12 

5 

1 * * 

• . 

• 

• • 

Scholars . . • 

14,54 

427 

1,881^ 

1,359 

522 

1 421 

85 

111 

113 

Pupil-teachers . 

17 

4 

21 

12 


,1-42 

•80 

1-23 

l-OO 

Mixed Schools :o- 



• 






Sclioolii • .• . 

23 

• 29 

62 

31 

21 ' 

• • 

> . . 

• . 

• . 

Scholars • . • 

2,782 

52 

2,6Cl 

5,443. 

2,834 

2,609 

121 

92 

104 

91 

Pupil-teachers 

49 

101 

54 

47 

2v2^ 

1-69 

1‘94 

1*74 

Totals ; — 

• 

• 







Schools • 

137 

. 53 

,190 

143 

• 47 

• • 

• . 

. • 

. • 

Scholars • • 

17,572 

5,310 

22,882 

16,661 

16,221 

128 

100. 

120 

116 

Pupil-teachers ^ 

338 

< 

• 100 

438 

• 

325 

113 


1‘89 

2-30 

2-27 


Another year’s experience of the local operation of your Lord- Operation 
ships’ Minutes of 1840, is record-ed in detail in tl^e followRig i^Idahips 
notes, anj offers few general results, which have not bee* described 
in my last report, ^hfe teachers sy'e stiH rising in attainments, 
skill, and* devotion ; •and the pupiC-teachers, as a’whole, form aandsc^^ 
body of hopeful yoi^ng persons, in whose welfare it is impossible 
to help feeling a.^eep interest; the more because it is inseparably 
bounil rp with the. success of youp Lordships’ present efforts to 
raise the character of the national education,” in the best sense of 
the term. The schools, too, in whi<ib they are placed, have made 
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an equaU advance in organization, discipline, tone, and methods, 
under the simple demand of the inspector to see the increased 
moral and intellectual power rvhich they supply to the teacher, 
not absorbed by some, few clasiSes only, but employed in the 
* improved* training of the whole of the litt,\e . school conimbhity. 
In obedience to your Lordships’ instVuctions, he has ecjually re- 
quired that the young apprentices shall be brought up as good 
practical class-teachers in every department of the school, and in 
every subject of instruction, in its due course, since it is not to be 
expecteil that they will hlive any abiding love for an occupation in 
which they are not trained to^ excel. The result has been an almost 
universal, arid universally moi^ beneficial, reorganization of t,he 
schools into sections under the pupil-teachers and head teachers 
, refspectively ; in which, in the British schools, the old monitorial 
organization is very properly preserved intact, for practice in the 
more technical parts of the instruction ; while in those which were 
<tn other systems, assistants to»the pupil-teachers, in the place of 
monitors, are commonly appointed with nearly the same results. 

‘ In th^'se schools where the whole force of the pupil-teachers has 
been absorbed simply in the instruction of the higher classes, 
though enlarged according to their increasing power, while the 
lower are left, as heretofore, either to merely monitorial agency, 
or to the paifl^ing *and casual instruction which alone the head 
teacher can give th<m, the results, though presenting, a great im- 
provement, are not nearly so satisfactory as they should be, in the 
improved moral tone an& higher mental training of the whole 
of the children. In fact, this arrangement is comnrlonly dic- 
tated by too low a vi^w of the teacher’s office altogether, when 
such resources as those opered by your Lordships’ Minutes are 
available to it. • With their aid it becomes possible to a Christian 
teacher, with judicious arrangements and improvfd methods, 
really to train, — to educate , — the children’s faculties of heart and 
mind throughout the whole^school, to the full extent that the too 
juvenile and too irregular attendance in its classes will permit ; 
and neglecting thie opportunity pierely to give an increased amount 
of instruction in the upp6r classes, or, in a very extreme case, to 
advance his own attainment^ and those of«the pupil-teachers, with- 
out any reconstruction or revision of the school at all, appears to 
me to be a graven dereliction of duty. 

In my intercourse with the committees and the teachers, I thus 
l^hfTsfor find myself* impelled to dwell upon the nfeejessity of improving the 
erfwcar/ow actually' given in thetschools, the mqi'e earnestly, because 
it appears to me that the happiness of the young pupil-teachers 
themselves, ai?d the success of your Lordship? exertions to bring 
them into the publii; service, d^end mainly upon their being 
trained to a high view of the duties of their ofiice, and £ highT skill 
in the practical discharge of them ; the latter, essential to §ny 
^ permanent attachment to the lubour ; and the formed, to its being 
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really a labou^* of love and a mission of Christian ^civilization to 
the humblw classes. Unless, in fact, the character of the teacher, 
and the good teacher, be so impressed upon the apprenticed pupils 
that they give their hearts to the work for life, either an unhappy 
selection has been made ir) tlieif appointment, or the teacher hg,s 
not done hisMuty^; gnd though, for a time, those whcPmay not ^ 
come forward to be leachers'‘shall find employment in other avoca- 
tions, yeJ the genejal result would be the creation of a very uneasy 
class in society, in very unnec 0 S 8 a.r;f rivalry with the children of the 
classeS immediately above them. o 

The high view of tlweir office which F would fain desire to see 
these youths accjuiring, so#fao from involving any flighty conceit of cafon, ami 
it ^importance, and ambition of baseless display 4:hrou^|;i the agency 
of the children, should be that calm and clear conception of it, as 
an educative mission, Vhich should habituate them to look from ^ 
the youngest groups of children in the school upward, not merely 
to drive them forward through the technical arts of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, though •these necessarily demand the 
greatest amount of time and labour, but al^o in an affectionate 
solicitude to train every tender faculty to its soundest vigour and 
truest use ; rathen than to glance condescendingly downward, as 
the mere instructor does, from the high empyrean of the upper 
classes, where the ordinary technical attainments are pretty well 
ground in, to the lower, to which indigestible*'scra^^f the same 
are at intervals thrown, just enougii to induce their parents to keep 
them in tliehchool, year after year, until they come into the upper- 
most class or two; a system which coffnmonly pervades all our 
popular instruction, and one under which the mass of the popula- 
tion, being unable and unwilling to keep t^eir children so long at 
school with so Kttle apparent result,^ early withdraw them, and 
thus incur the charge of neglecting an education which was never 
really offerej to them. • • 

Trained vigorously in s^ch a view of the work of education,'* Timtihei 
to which he is to devote His life, the ytiung teacher wiM^eel com- may uTsu 
paratively little anxiety to extend the scope of instruction” which 
is already adopted; T 3 ut his just ^bition will ie to make it in- 
comparably more sound, and to give a feality to the attainntents presump- 
of his pupils which they^iave heretoftjre lamentably wanted. In 
other words, with the defective resources which they have hereto- ci^aracierc 
fore possessed, our popular schools, while floing somewhat for jhe 
education of the top children, and a little for the instniction of all 
who frecf lented tbem, have never yet possessed the mA,ns of edu^ 
eating th^ mass of tl^ cliildren, of teally training their hearts and 
minds to healthful exercise. To bring up the pupil- teacher* in 
the spirit of this departing state of things is therefore to raise up 
another generation of mere instijuctors, well repared to stimulate 
the ihte*lleot,«but ill qualified to form that simple and vigorous 
cheyacter which it should be the aim of every school to produce, 
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♦ 

and without \^^hich aim none can have a genuine cjaim to publid 
support a" assistance. .Upon the tone which is given to the pre- 
sent body of apprentices, in their training as teachers, will thus 
mainly depend that of due popular education in ' the next genera- 
tion; whether it shall t^nd to produce arjahalloW and Tpreshmptuous 
’ race, the {)rey of every charlatan who may*cboose to^practiSe upqn 
its moral imbecility, or whether it shall give "us a people at Olice 
candid though cautious, and gipntle though bold, 
roved Instead.of the loi^r half of es^ch school being maifily ^ployed, 
W/heretofore, either in listening to<?collective instruction to the 
ira^ob- whole school whicfc it cannot understand, a<id in learning the first 
active, lessfihsvin reading in ill-difciplined^ drafis, alternated with the 
nTct^*** worse-disci {d’tned indolence .called wrftipg on slates (Which de- 
scribes the whole course \o .which it has oommonly been subject 
shmeanf m<^ny cmss drpopular schools), it is now possible, with the superior 
agency affoMed' by the pupil-teaehers, to form -it into sections, in 
which t^e. memitorfeil agency^ when it is at work in the technical 
exercises, shall be well superintendecb but in which , there shall 
also be -lu large anjount of collective^instructiorf by the pil^il- 
' teacher, equally improving to himself and the children./ Xbus he 
can give them object lessons, not on distant wdnflpr and curiosities, 
but upon the familiar things of their food, clothings and housing, 
-and of the earths^, stones, plants, animals, wpods, hills, vales, .and 
rivets arouftCTthem*; training them to observe accurately, to com- 
pare carefully, to'dVavv a condusion steadily, to apply it Cau- 
tiously, to inquire constantly ; to seek, in order‘*^to test the'" 
hypothesis \^ich shall oft'er itself as the 'answer, the evidence of 
new observation, experiment, or testimony; to apply faithfully tho 
principle thus educed,^.or any other axiom ; to follow sequehCes^; 

^ in fact, to reason justly upon the things which -affect their most 
immediate interests and gratification?; and in every lesson to leatf 
^'/them to perceive"^ that it is in GodV wonderful mercies alone' that 
- they live, and move, and have their beigg ; and* Qiinder Him) to 
the affection of their pareitts and Jriends, and ?to the tjfliuistering 
industry of \heir fellow-creatures, tljat they pwe its security and 
. ‘tndinteoance ; in veturn for which their cdtftribution df fidelity, 
lovq/'^d labour, will alsb be due whew age, and the Very educa- 
,ti6n which they are receiving, shall qiiulify them to render it. 
Again, the elder of these youths, or thos5 otherwise qu^ilified, in 
thq opinion of tbtf teacher (a division of the school into fewer and 
larger portions being commonly used to meet theif fewer number), 
can be employed to aid jiim in giving td /hO children lessons in 
the elements of Sacred Histdiry, dwelling p(fri^cularly upon the 
lifecof our Saviour; upon the characters of Joseph, of Moses, 
of Samuel, &c. ; and upon the nuniberlqss incidents, bf gt'aplric 
grandeur and beauty,* irr which piely is witnessed’in deeds ^spj?ing- 
ing from the true heroiim of faith, and with which their infant 
minds, moulded by a sincere and faittiful, eveh though not a' 
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highly-gifted teacher, can at once sytnpathise ; and t^hesa lessons 
should be diwcted, as much as possible, to leaving every •pi'ecept 
to be derived Irgm them engraved in the mind in those very 
words of Scripture,* reaferf/rom* the Sook itself, which>ecOt*dthe 
turn of hearts £(i)d of events, |ind wiiich may l^ence^ become ^ 

the aphorisms 4f their diyes;^hife to realize some of tfiese by 
analogical reference to tneir ovf n conduct, even as e^thibited in the 
school and*playgroupd, is by no means difficult. 

A proper scheme of time would^enable a teacher hot only to connexioTi 
have thdke lessons given even to the younges| children in hfs School,*^^^®io„ - ‘ 
but to make them the rocrf; of much of the fiigher technfcal ihsftrtid- “"'t 
tion to which they, are about #o be a(^vanced. Thus the bhjffct in«truction in 
lessrjps, gradually extended t6 some <ff the rfmpl^t expl^ments In 
natural science, a^id classifications in natural histor 3 r, and illus- 
trated by familiar plants and animals, would inv^olve, as‘one*of theb 
main elem^^ents, a careful and preci^^use of* l^guage in recording 
their results, which should become a first lesson in th^cohstri^ction 
of .sgiitences, leading ultimately to* a logical exercise in their 
analysis according to the rifles grammar, wj;iich is .properly a 
more advanced exei^cise' than the first elements of conjposilidni as' 
much as,reading is4)^yond the first elements^ of speech, a Such a 
course as this, which** is the best for the English chtld, would put 
the. Welsh boy almost on an equality with him, by enabling him 
to q.cfl[uii:p a^new language while his faculties w?re bftn'^f steadily 
developed, instead of having every one of them •dulled, his whole' 
inftUeCt' confused, or equivocated, and his best opportunities"^ 
wasted, as at present, in passing through d second infancy of mere 
wordrle«ifniitg. In his case, too, special facilities ought to be,pro- 
vided in the shape of proper books {see 18th September, 

1850);; ajld the whole course would ev^y where tend to remove 
the half-idiotic vacancy of mind'and incapacity of speecK, concern- 
ing even the jommon things around them, which is so painfully 
characteristic of fhe ruder j^ts of tbe kingdom. 

By the collective object lessonj should also be convened clear Connexion 
concept ions of simple geometrical forms, with habits of tl^wr Correct educ^on of 
delineation ;, iikewise^^me first cfear T^otions of number, space, 
tinie, and their measurement; introductdVy ,to practical *^Jf*^^* 
metic, and, ultimately, to the rationale, of its ^ rules; and to the&c.*™*^ 
barest elements of geometry, without which the geography com- 
monly taugfit in the schools is too often merely verbal topography^ 
in lieu of affording an outline for some general views of 'history 
combined f^ith physical gt^graphy, which, jvhethef illusfrated by 
the^ features of the imf^jediate neighbi^irhood or tlfoso of foreign 
countries, snoujd supply some of themost interesting and instruct*- 
^ive exercises of the sdiool^the excitement of which would reillove 
them altogether out*of the category of tasks. * * 

Agaifi, Arising out of the scripture lessons, there would gradually Connexten 
come^a^whole course of religious instruction, conducted by 
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Swliiwid and^the elder pApil-teachers, when really (jualified, in those 

other reli- scboolsowhere the religious formularies of their promotei*s are in 
gimisiostruc- yj^Pestricted use (though with freedom to the parents who do not 
use them to claim exemptioi^for their own children »from this part 
^of the instruction, which they very; seld.oni do) ; while in all 
^ others, >s well as in tliese, there would ]^e^exhibitC?d a far higher 
intelligence, and, I trust, a more re^ferential tone, in the reading of 
Scripture, and the questioning upon it, which are universally 
practised. The value of tliis part of the instruction to the 
mitcation of children |it tencfer age, depends, in fact, much less 
upon the formularies <?mployed (so thi?t the Bible, and habitual 
r^erence to its authority,^be found> in a school), than upon the 
character J&f the^ teacher; tiie truly religious person spreading 
around an atmosphere of moral rectitude, and tenderness,* and ani- 
,, <piating, with a heart-searchin|r life, sacred terms, which, conveyed 
through the solemu ai!ectatiqj[is of tliq insincere, or the logical 
flippancy of the unawa)^(^]^^ould rather tend to stifle the best 
emotions of the soul ua(|ar %t^rl of irreverential familiarity with 
holy things, or, tinged superstition^ and pride of the mere 

• forqjalist, would be usedJro^rely tcy degrade them iiUo idols. A 
religious teacher, therefore, is absolutely rTquisite to educate 
children from, first to last in' the habit of seeking and loving the 
simple truths of, revealed religion as well as of natural science, in 
an increasing, and humbling, and yet sustaining consciousness of 
the inconceivable w heights and depths of power, and mercy, and 
love, in which they live and move and have thpir being ; antWn 
the dutiful, and earnest, and realised application of every power 
which they confer and faculty which they foster, to tlie practical 
discharge of their da)ly duties to God and to man. 

Limit within This appears to me ^to be the only secure foundatio;! for the 
social philosophy which a very able and earnest educationist 
vjtideavoiiring to introduce intq the ^chools of the 
be confined, lowcr classes ; and lessons such as'J^s will, on * this basis, bo of 
incalculable value. But 'of abstract science generally, and of the 
more refirted and elaborate methods of deductive reasoning, whe- 
ther mathematioal or metaphjrsical, the children, at thefr present 
customary age of leaving school, wilj have obtained, at the close 
of this or any legitimate course which can be attempted, scarcely 
a glance ; and there will, therefore be no fear of its leading them, 
yearly so mucl^as thfe more verbal and ill-digested schemes which 
they now -commonly pursue (without any conservative habit of 
2 rtrfMC^ft?e^reasoning whatever) into the siigres of specioiis fallacies. 
Still* less will 'they have approached, unites in acquiring a few 
simple roots of words, that higher discipline derived from mould- 
ing ^he mind to the classic records of the* greater creations of ,, 
human genius ; while it is no 8ul)ject of regret that they have not 
been indulged with the glowing fables of a sensuotus rilythology, 
or betrayed, through a false tone of sentiment, into the obliquities 
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tX degraded forms of religidn, scarcely less sensuous ; thou^ they 
would be better prepared to derive something of practical vigour, 
even from such mental food, in pladb of the abstract weakness 
which it commonly conveys, than many of tht ill-educated abpve % 
them, wlio have had*n# such, wholesome course of elementary * 
training. • 

It is no system^ which I am describing, but the result to which No danger of 
all the b^st schools are tending by th® force of their own genius ; 
and the impossibility of over-eWucating cl^ildren who are with- 
drawn to manual occupatibns like those of the English labour^, 
generally at 10 , aiiO of thp English artkan, before 12, should be 
obviofis enough, without reference to ^ke fact thatr there can be no* 
such thing as over-education^ where the balance of moral and intel- 
lectual development is duly sustained by .spiritual influences, and* 
every precept is realized by observation aiuK practice; though 
there may be witnessed cases of o^^^pApiction, where no «uch 
compjete training is contemplated, these cases there is so 

obvious a want of moral tone, atid^roT^eculiair’an incoherency 
amidst all the cleverness of the inteftectual progress, that iP is 
easily detected by Sn inspector of, a school, and becomes the 
immediate subject of solicitous consultation with th*e managers, 
who are already, in alb probability, disgusted \yhh preten- 
tiousness which they erroneously suppose, from tlje example before 
them, to attach to all popular educafion, and in the promotion of 
which they will already, therefore, be slacl^ening their etforts. 

DiametricciJly opposed to this is the more wholesome course of K reateduea^ 
real education, which has just been described as coming into 
existence for the first time in the local schools for the poor, under 
the encouragement anorded by your JLorflships Minute^ ; one ot abii», lUm 
less outward pretension, but one which, having constant reference to ItnlS.***! 
the familiar obj#ct^ and interests of ddily life, will therefore be in far 
higher favour with the parent of the children, as w^ell as ^he little 
people themselves, and much less obnoxious to the misgiving of 
subscribers, than that which is how commonly pursued. Above 
all, it will bring the really vigorous* infant, and ^he boys’ and 
girls’ schools, into mie consistent course of education, such as they 
now exhibit at Tiverton ""{see post, 21st December, 1849), 
instead of the lower e*nd of the upper schqpls, being generally 
found in a state of purposeless disorder approachiil^ to anarchy 
but as it ig to be, practised in day-schools, and not 114 board- 
ing-schools^ such as t]io^ of the union workhou^s, it is need- 
less here to*eidarge*upbn the subjects of physical aifd industrial 
training. There oughj to be a sufficient play-ground, in whicff 
ti proper attention to the tformer would contrijpute to* the disci- 
pline a% well as health of the children, while at other times 
it offers that nSoral study of their character which is appreciated 
at only its just^alue by the Wesleyan schools on the Glasgow 
system. The best industrial training which comes under my ob- 
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servation is the needlework in the Girls’ British Schools, which 
appears generally to be well organized and jealously * superii>» 
tended by lady visitors, with an apparent b^efit to the habits of 
the children generayy in neatdess and alertness, which it would be 
a greSlt neglect to overlook or undervalue, as^^a most essential 
element of their education ; the want of which, in districts where 
light manufacturing occupations seduce the girls from its influ- 
ence, tells most injuriously upon the tone of the female character, 
and therefore upon that of the whole population. The only men- 
tionable introduction of industrial occupations in the boys’ schools 
which come under my observation; is into the ragged-schools, 
where (tlie typo of the good school hfing, everywhere, essertially, 
the home) more of the influences which should be supplied by 
good domestic guardianship have to be provided than is absolutely 
required for tne children of parents of better conduct, however 
humble in condition ; who always want their children at home 
whenever they are not in the school; and piit them, as soon as 
they can earn ’anything, to the industry by which they are to 
obtain their bread, which they commence only too soon, and in 
which the English are by no means an ill-tradned nation. Under 
this home demand for the services of the children, no ijidustrial 
on any elaborate plan can b^ carried on without con- 
siderable foss. 

It is obvious ttiat such an education as I have sketched, limited 
as the scope of its ‘‘instruction” maybe, can be conceived and 
carried out only by able and humble, by cultivated and Christian 
men ; and it is no small reward to the State for its frank and 
earnest co-operatior^ with the voluntary element in school manage- 
ment, to be assured that such is the general character of those 
now intrusted with the training of the pupil-teachers; and among 
the latter, nut only is the best teaching invarisbly graced witn 
the truest modesty, but there is alneost an entfre absence of that 
conceit," which, consideribg their avocations, would inevitably betray 
moral neglect or betrayal on the part of iheir instructors. They 
must, in Tact,’ under good guardianship, either conform to and be 
fnoulded by a most wholesome di^cipline, or this discipline will 
itself move them to an* antagonism of feeling which will end in 
their withdrawal. At present the masfer8,’the pupil-teachers, and 
the scholars ‘are all being greatly elevated by the operation of 
your Lordships’ recent Minutes upon those scjjiools which can chal- 
lenge their aid. Bu^ these can be regard^ altogether only as the 
mc^l schools for a system which shall be^f .national extent, occu- 
pying, as th^y do, only the most favourable spots, and influencing 
ill only a limited degree the moral w/sistes of the remoter mining, 
manufacturing, and agricultural districts ;-^now reiqotp only in 
their untutored rudeness, for the two former, at legist, are rapidly 
attaining to such a foj^ce and position that upon. their moipal cha- 
racter may yet turn our political fate. 
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The piiblic day-school is no popular institution of the mining pubiio 

manufacturing Aistricts generally, but only the public Sundau- 
school, for which edifices are raised sufficient to accommodate the 
whole population of the school-goini ages dujing one day in the ‘ 

week, to remain (Airing* t^e remainder of it either unoccupted or 
tenanted only by some poor and unskilled teacher, permitted to 
assemble his few private pupils amidst its waste of dusty desks 
and benchjs. The only day-schools qi any value in such districts 
are the works schools ” of the large einploji^rs, a few supported 
by general subscriptions in >he very largest towns, and those main- 
tained through the efforts of-tWfe clergy^ But all these school^ 
combiniid will be found to contain but ^ fraction of Jthe cluJdren of 
the proper ages to attend^ and who are not at work; and the 
•efforts of their promoters are made so entirely against the grain, 
so entirely in advance of the last-century spirit which inhabits 
these regions, that the Sunday-school is still regarded as ihe 
school, sufficient for all secular as well ai rejigious ^ucation, and 
the active promoters of day-schools in its (K)nnexicgi or neighbour- 
hood, as very uneasy and over-busy persons. The case of Stockr 
port {see post^ 19th Obtober, 1850) is one to which I have had 
repeatedly to advert, but it is only a fair type of the state of things 
in the mining and manufacturing districts generally. • Even where 
the proprietor of works has been induced to raise a schci^l, whicli, 
in the iron districts, he partly maintaitis by a taxt)n the wages of 
his men, if he be resident at a distance, or essentially uninterested 
in the subject, j3eyond the satisfaction which •he enjoys in having 
erected a handsome school-house, the general tone of the district 
prevails, and the carelessness of the parents, the^bsence of a com- 
mittee, and the disgust of the teacher, combine to render the insti-' 
tution almost valueless for any purpose of real education. * When 
these schools areciot under inspection, •and capable of coming up 
to the standard required for the reception of pupil-teachers, they 
often exhibit little more than a liberal waSte of money ; a\id yet 
the reverse of all this is s^n, not only in the group of modM insti- 
tutions devoted, by the liberality of Mr.«Heathcote and his family, 
to the education of the poorer tslasses of Tiverton, but also in the* 
the magnificent schools of J.'H. Vivian, Esq., M.P., at Hafod,, 
near Swansea^ and the* very excellent ones provided for their 
workpeople and humbler neighbours by Messrs. Neviilo at Neath, 
by the Blaina and Llynfi iron company, &c. 

Notwithstanding this neglect of the day-school in the oiatrichi Faiucyinaii 
most rapidly increasing ifi population alid importance, is 
demonstrable, statistically, that they have scho61-room§ enough ^ 
receive the whole of the children, and that there are children tft- ^ 
tending (Jay-schools lo the full number that exist at the proper 
ages ; an apparent contradiction to my present statementSj^ whieU 
is easily^ explainet^ by the fact that the school- rooms are occupied 
only on the Sundays, and then by the* young people above tb#. 

2o 2 
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prdhAry day-scbool ages, as well as below them ; for the Sunday- 
schools have also their uifdnt sections, though a part^of the children 
never enter them at all. On Jhe other hand, all would be enume- 
rated as attending day-schools who went to the^ places ^o cailled, 
and tfiese would not all be children of thd proper ages for school 
attendance, but for the most part infant children, sent to be “ out 
of the way** of their parents, not into any place of training, or 
even instruction, but merelj»dnto the kitchen of some dame ; while 
those really fit for school are in fhe fields, lanes, and streets, when 
^ot in the factories, as most under 13 Are not, owing to the general 
objection, to relays. As <o the schools, which 8xist under the com- 
pulsory provisions of the Factories Act, they are so seldom Worthy 
of the name, except where a benevolent proprietor undertakes the 
matter in the spirit of a works school,’’ that it is with mingled ' 
gratitude I point to two fairly vigorous British schools at Duckin- 
field, provided to meet its provisions, and, at the same time, the 
wants of the surrounding population generally. 

The only popular provision for the work of general education 
irrthe mining and mamifacturing districts^ besides the Sunday 
school, is the evening school, chiefly for young persons of adolescent 
age; and so few are the parties competent to give instruction in 
it, thatjthp teachers of the day-schools, wherever they exist, are 
commonly required to take the night-schools also, which in fact 
they must do, to eke out a maintenance equal to that of the skilled 
mechanics, their neigl^bours. The consequence is, either that the 
pupil-teachers, or the day-school directly, or mediately, through 
them, is injured by this unreasonable absorption of the teacher’s 
time and strength, which are properly required for the advance- 
ment of his own attaiuments, together with those of his young 
apprentices, pd his daily pupils. To refuse pupil-teachers alto- 
gether, in the cases where tne master keeps a nig^t-school, would 
be either practically to refuse this form of a.ssistance where it is 
most needed, or to close one of the main avenues of improvement 
yet available to the surrounding populatic;i. And yet, in justice to 
all parties, Either they should be refused, or the night-school 
should for the present be recognised as an appendage to the day- 
school, which it is impossible to remqve, and additional strength 
be given to the tocher, by allowing him' pupil- teafchers in pro- 
portion to th% number, or to one-half of the number, frequenting 
iiis night-school, in addition to those contained in hif« day-school. 
These pupil;teacher)j, it should be 6bs^ved, would always be 
boys, becaClise it i^ male teachers only Vho are Ifeeping these 
'night-schools; and by a judicious disposal of their time, it would 
be easily 'practicable to continue the :;our8e of their studies, and 
afford some relief to the"' master, even by the elder assisting 
im in the night-school as well as in the day-schboX 

The present proposal, indeed, is of the same fiind with the rule 
already adopted, of granting pupil-teachers in the schools fre* 
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quenteU by balf-'tiniers/’ in the*proportion of 50 per cent, K)f the 
$econd set in attendance on the same day, in lieu of only the usu^e^I 
proportion to those irt attendance at angr one time ; and is worthy 
of adoption, if their Lordships* mihutes poss^ any principle of 
expansibility towiA*ds a ^^ational system of education, if pttly for 
tJie aid which it would render indirectly to the night-school itself, 
an institution herctoforij used chiefly as a palliative for the want of 
day-schools, but one wliich, like the o^rtasked Sunday-school, has 
also higher purposes, which challenge the tenderest regard ; since 
it is evidently destined to become the centre of intercourse .with 
the more educated, •and of mirtiAl improjfement for the adolescent 
youth% by whom some such moral cefltre will be* only the more 
highly appreciated as they,are advanced in instruction, and feel the 
want of the supplemental education, which may be afforded by 
a library, classes, and lectures. (^See ^Macclesfield, lltn 
October, 1 850^) ^ 

'Ihe only other suggestion of the same nature which I would want or 
venture to make involves, like the preceding, np change in the 
terms of their Lordships existing Minutes, but merely a litlle teachers 
extension of liberahtj^in their administration. It is to give pupil- fhiiaiiow- 
teachers in the extreme proportion mentioned in thUse minutes chew uf*' 
(one to 25 scholars), in evpry girU school which ha!> a ^ally able 
mistress, and is conducted with vigour. These are everywhere 
too few, and in the mining and manftifacturing districts are rare 
indeed, while the most pressing demand is felt throughout the 
country for really well-grounded female teaShers. There are not, 
in the schools under my inspection, one-half of the number of 
female that there are of male pupil- teachers, although the demand 
for female teachers in the girls’, infants’, tand the minor mixed^ 
schools, is unlimited, and more than half of the number now 
under education#will shortly be lost to the labour By marriage ; 
a loss not fo be Tegretted, but only to be provided against; 
for the value of the public money expanded will have® been 
already returned to the ^country by their services in the schools 
during their apprenticeship ; and there is a satisfacti<5li, which per- 
haps only an inspector can fnlly realize, in the conviction that* 
noire of the money of solicititUe expended fin bringing them up to 
the work of Qliristian education, will be wasted, since they are 
not, as in the case of the youths, w’ithdrawn from •some career 
of mechanical industry in which tliey would otherwise ha^Jp been 
employed, afld from whicb they are, in a wasure,^ betrayed, if 
they do not b^ome fabh\ul and successftil teachers, but we sim^y 
fitted more fully than they otherwise would be for tbe duties ef 
any sphere of life to widely they may be called. Not only^is 
there a cj^emand for efficient female teachers wfiich it impos- 
sible to supply*, Ibr the girls* and infants* schools, but there is an 
unlimited field for^ their employment in the smaller village schools, 
where the ago at whiqh the children atfeiid is decidedly low, md 
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li^hefe a feirly educated and wMl-trained woman, besides being 
able to take the industrial management of the girls, is qualified 
to produce a more eleva^jd and quite as Abiding an intellectual 
f B^a moral effect upon her young charge of both sexes, as the sort 
' of male teacher which the pecuniary cirdpimistaitces of such schools 
can command. ^ 

Siol^idbe ^ would still ask the favour, too, of your Lordships’ kind con- 
impecte^ sideratiou of the recommendation made in my last ye^pr’s report, 
iTra'desof that the grades of t^e teachers’mertificates who have shown them- 
the examinations, to be possessed of sufficient attain- 
fiuaiiy set-^ meuts t 9 rcccive such ctfrtificatesVt alj, should not be finally fixed 
* until their schools have \)een inspected once or twice, aithbugh 
class-lists of mere attainment might*, be published immediately 
^ after the examination, to calm their anxiety on that head ; and* 
whatever they may suffer in regard to their qualifications as prac- 
tical educators, will only serve to awaken a very piy>per solicitude, 
where there may have befen a tendency to sacrifice the practical 
^ application to 4he extension of attainments, as is often the case, 

With the effect of permitting some of the highest certificates to be 
carried oflT by men of least merit in school management, 
m^torl^r employment of stipendiary monitors for shorter terms than 

terms four 3 ^ 60 ^^ ill, the secoiid-class school^, especially of Wales and 
rat^hSis; remoter manufacturing districts, and also in the Ragged day- 
schools of the large towns (in none of which should teachers be 
and double educated), I would venture again to recal to notice, together 
Sieged** with the recommendation of grants in double the psual proportion 
schools. ^ latter, with the view of encouraging their promoters to 
make them really eflScient ; to do which will always cost far more 
"than ii) the case of an ordinary British or National school, owing 
to the gratuitousness of the children’s attendance, and the necessity 
of maintaining an industrikl department, with home other of the 
JiSient of a home, in addition tcf efficient agency for intellectual 

become a* insti’tiQtion and moral reformation and training. Unless this 
character of efficiency be given to the rking class of Ragged day- 
schools, they^ will effect, in combination with the contemporaneous 
tendency to make the older classfes of public schools more nearly 
self-supporting, by raising the fees for attendance, a very grave 
degradation rather than any elevation of’ the low'eii* classes of our 
< towns, by Assembling in worse company and under less efficient 
mana<gement, the children of many poor but honest parents, who 
would other,wise have benefited by tfcfe increasing efficiency of the 
National ‘and British sciiools. {See 8t. James’s **Back Ragged 
/ School at Bristol, 26th March, 1850.) 

Such* are thf slight modifications which I would venture ^to 
suggeskin the detailed admihist ration of your Lordi^ips’ present 
Minutes, but I am bound in fidelity to express my humble con- 
^ viction, that additional provisions are require^!, not only to meet 
the educational wants or the country, but even to carry out the 
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existing arrangernents for raising an improved class of tesashers, 
and embarking them safely in the public service. The position of 
the young pupil^teachers is, in fact, on% of some private solicitude 
and great public importance. * ^ ^ 

It is iilipossibll to follow out in safety the national career^whfch 
is assigned to us, without an educated people ; and we are raising ffhcr 
a large bocfy of your^g persons to be its educators, which they 
undoubtedly will, for good or for evil^and the necessity of making 
every real^nable provision to giv^ a right direction to their capa- 
cities, is certainly, therefcye, not less impoftant than the develop- 
ment of them. There is ovdlry prospect that, in the BritisIT, 

Wesl^an, and other denohiinational Schools alon^, thefl® will be,* 
before the end of the first five years of the operation of the present 
Minutes, or within two 'years of the present time, about 1,000 
pupil-teachers (irrespective of the 4,000 whd^ will then be found 
in National schools) ; and thence forward about 200 a-year^ (or 
1,000 in the whole) will present thomselves for the completion 
of their education in Normal schools, and finally for employment 
in local schools. Since they ought to have at least two ye^rs 
training in a Normal school, this current alone requires institu- 
tions to receive no fewer than 400 British and Wesleyan pupil- 
teachers (or 2,000 in ajl), being a number mojre than three- 
fold that for which any proper training place canTbe fotinfl; while . 
no means, either, are yet provided fo» the propet support of the 
scliools in which they are to be employed ; a deficiency which is 
the most marked in those very districts \fhere their services are 
the most required. 

To throw upon the country and upon thes^ districts, a clats of Neeetdty^f 
young persons like this, in a false position, and one probably^ schools for 
discontent, in lieu of embarking them in a proper coursft of duty, 
will do someth^gfor the educatio»of the people, •it is true, but 
in a spirit Mte v^y reverse of that which was contemplated, and 
leading to results far remote from tho^ whidi are at^jecesent 
promised to us, by the ^most hopeful body of young that 

any nation can produce, if onhjy the like exertion he made to open 
to them the career of useful aisd honourable Jbbour^ which has been 
made to prepare them for it: The latte 5, indeed, supposes the 
former ; for^if extraordinary exertion be required for the one, a 
simple analogy brings us to the conclusion, thau it is equally^ 
required for tne otljer, and that the precedence of time was con- 
ceded to the rearing of a »etir race of teache];^, merely becSuse this 
must necessarily be the»part first accdhiplished of fhek whole work 
of elevating the public education. • 

♦ The first part of thiS wojk (in the department witli sthe super- 
iiitendenqe^of which *1 have been honored, at leJLst) has prospered r?tiog teach- 
in the mos^t rinflarkable manner ; at once elevating the tone end b^empteyS, 
increctting the vigour of the schools, and raising a bodjr of ex- j. 
pmplary young' persons, possessed •of attainments, skill, and f«ctu«hg‘ . 
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Chrisliai^ 'motives lo their just employment, which everywhere 
iflhlydid? challenge an affectionate regard. For the completion of ^heir 
professional training, I dou^t not, while 1 pokit out the necessity 
consideration, that due 'provision will yet be made by the 
•gfwcyj^ cpmbiRed exertions^ of your Lordships and tho|/Volunlary friends 
of education, whose earnestness in 'the cause, and sacrifices for its 
advancement, bear no small testimony to their qualifications for 
the guardianship of such ingtitutions. But how the services of 
these young people are to be aci^epted and paid, in thrf districts 
most needing them, li is, 1 fear, imponsible to show, under any 
existing form of provision. In fiiCt, the schools in which they 
ought to 'be eniployed do not exist and if they did, would jjLOt be 
supported by merely voluntary exertion ; for such of the capitalist 
, leaders of the industry of these districts as care about the matter, 
provide their own schools, the insufficient number and character of 
which I have elsewhere described ; the middle classes will sub- 
scribe for and work in only the Sunday schools ; and the labouring 
classes are quite unprepared to take the subject into their own 
' ha^ds, and will not even send their children to the day-school, 

until urged by a missionary zeal in the caus&of Christian educa- 
tion to do so, and then in an entirely misgiving spirit ; although, 
in such times a? the present, all parties can well afford pecuniarily 
. to do (hiir duty in the work. 

Sunday. It is this Comparative weariness of the voluntary system, so far 
m^la in the day-school is concerned, combined with its essential strength 
iriSSmlit Sunday-school/ and its latent power in the spirit of the 

MOW be people, which occasions the great centres of the mining and manu- 
faettring districts tQ,be the principal sources of schemes of national 
•eikot^L, education, yvhich shall jeconcile^ the voluntary element with aug- 
mented public aid ; the best friends of the religious education of 
the people being convinced .that the time is goqp by when the 
home mission carried on by the Suqday-schoof, in such districts, 
can m^Ct all their educational wants, and that the period has now 
arrived tbr another, by the agency of the Christian day-school, not 
to supersede, hut to strengthen, purify, and elevate the labours of 
the Sunday-school ; while the greater number of those with whom 
I have conversed entertajn no hope o5 a progress at all commen- 
surate with the growing necessities of OUr oondition, ^yithout some 
Day.tcbooi» local provisioit for the j^lic support of the day-schools, which shall 
Juppor^ equally respect the hrfluence of religious communities, the voluntary 

ff^dom of instructic^, as the livin^elemenls of 
civil and religious llbertv; which oughtrto be reaUzed in this 
principet. existence, as fully, at least, under a 

* public system of local aid, as they already are, under the opera-^/ 
tion of your Lords^iips’ Minutea. 

Loodt^ Now, as obviously as that the voluntary system ‘is wholly un- 
pvepar^ to take up the whole work of secular in addition <to that 
iidtbtito of instruction, 8o«obviously would a complete system of 
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local committees’of ratepayera* taking the managemerS; of aU the wbeawaa 
sch<|o1s into their hands, be no fit agency for conducting the work 
so as to recognise •and strengthen ^ese elements; for, if the ^55^ 
schools were to be purely secular, this woul^ be simply ignoring 
in lieu of respecting .them ; and if they involved religious *in- 
struction (and all influence so permanent and pervading as that of 
the schoolinaster upop childhood is either religious or irreligious), 
differences would have to be encoun^red on the very threshold of 
legislatidh which would> in all human probability, perpetuate the * 
dissensions among the religious public on* this subject, until an 
impatient and ill-conditioned tpeople, nossessing themselves lif 
powej through grievous trials, shotPld institute; for fbemselve^ 
some low and purely secular system, the professors of which 
would, to a great extent, prove to be the priests of a moral anarchy,* 
chequered with mere superstition, instead of tKe peaceful members 
of Christian societies. The vital importance, indeed, of subtracting 
the superintendence of the teacher’s labours as little as possible, or 
rather of carefully refraining from subtracting ij at all from the 
Christian ministry and congregations, and the societies formetiby 
their various membeK (who will generally constitute or appoint in- 
finitely better visitors than any purely municipal agency) dictates 
the most cautious respect for all that every churoh, society, and 
connexion has yet done*by voluntary exertion, at the* same time 
that renewed effort should be called forth, with tRe greatest vigour 
where most required, by provisions granting aid out of local rates, 
on conditions similar to those which reflate the aid actually 
supplied by your Lordships’ Minutes, and which should simply 
demand, through a centralized system of inspection, complete re- 
sponsibility to the state for the secular ^ficiency of the schogk, 
and the good character of the teachers. 

But how can^Ruch a complicated* variety of obj^ts, moral and 
administrative, be^ttained bj^uy simple and self-acting regulation, 
fit for legislative adoption? • • • 

By simply securing^ to the conductors of every elementary An equal fee 
school, having a certincatecT teacher, |ind being duly approved by 
inspection, the quarterly payment of an e<fual school fee of, 

2rf. or 3d. per head*per weA for every qjiild, of any age bet ween *underw- 
4 and 14, in actual daily attendance at that school, as proved by 
registers easUy kept and checked ; such moneys beiag supplied 
u small school rate, levied with the poors rate, and administered ofaaohooi- 
by a committee of theBovfl of Guardians, ^ith its own cTiairman minbw 
and visitor;. while tl^eVhole of the inspection, amf the ^adtnhiis- 
tratioii of the public moneys to be devoted to ihe^ education of 
^upil-teachers and teJchere, shall be intrusted, as at •preserif; to having ^ 
their Lordships of* the Committee of Council on Edueatioir. 
Whenever *plac^ shall be found in which voluntary effort, thus jj^^^^* 
encoui^ged, shall not be able to accomplish the work, the education^ •'•ct ana 
committee of the Union may erect •schools, receiving a 
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pottfonate ^nt from their Lordships, like any other committee, 
spectioa and cxercising the like freedom of choice as to the principles i^pon 
Suee^ which they shall conduct thtir schools, whethir National, British, 
or any other, thouglj, commorfly, they would take the former, to 
which thould be attached, legislatjvely, fL Teserlation foiF the free 
admission of children of dissenters, without their being required to 
leam a church formulary, to which their parents should expressly 
object. The functions of tlv? education committee of the Union 
being strictly limited to the mere* distribution of the scfiool rate, 
awording to a fixed rule, prescribing an equal fee as simple and 
invariable Jbr each child (he p#nny-j)ostag^on a penny letter 
(togetheiv with the erection dnd management of a very few sciiools, 
aided and inspected, like any other, from»the Committee of Council 
" f on Education), they will not demand any degree of administra- 
tive ability and integrity which is not usually found in the Boards 
of Guardians. The visitor of the local education committee 
should be the Union sub-inspector, reporting to the chairman 
of the commilteQ and to Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, 
acting in that district, and having access to the schools, and to 
their account and attendance books, but n(b power to interfere 
with anything, nor even to report on the religims instruction. 

objections arising out of allege4 interference with private 
ground of teachers on the one hand, and the liability to have those above 
ihe poorer classes using th^' schools and thereby challenging the 
from the rates for their children on the other, they may 
dren^from' ®3sily be answered. For the mora/ services to be i;endered by a 
classes above school (and it is for these that its supporters already voluntarily 
irltJXtaSt contribute^, there ir- among the poorer classes no ‘‘ efficient de- 
locaiities. /^nd,” simply because they, and too many persons in a much 
higher condition of life, are commonly quite insensible to their 
value. Freelrade in popular schooling, thereforcf offers no remu- 
nerating price, except for progress in the mechanical ac6 of reading, 
writing., and arithmetic, fo the equal neglect of both intellectual and 
moral education. Good popular schools^ therefore, must always 
be the result Of aggressive, movements on the part of the better 
elements ofsociety, whet her by mean* of the voluntary co-operation 
of limited numbers, or o£ the exertion Of their legitimate influence’to 
procure supplemental means from the general resourof s of society. 
tThe questiorf of demand and supply sufficing for the education of 
the poof, is in fact universally decided in tli^p negative, wherever 
we witne^ps the formation of a voluntarjr society for its aclvancement 
as fhuch as .it would be by the enactment 91 rate for the support 
• Public scjiools ; and it is the struggle which such aggressive 
education has eve^where to make against ignorance, indifferen<^b,* 
and the poverty oT means, which is now chaVjenging t^iiscform of 
aid. Supposing it to be granted, I see no harntVhatever in all 
^ who choose sending their children to the comiqon schools ; ttic 
numerical proportion of*a blass abbve th 0 labourers end arfizans^. 
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who, under cerfttin circumstances, would do this, being necessarily 
sttell* 

Whether the piomoters of a schoglshould or should not charge 
a further fee to the parents of theichildren (which there is a great subscriptions 
moral good in fBquiring) might safely be left to themselv^, witliin 
the limits of a few {fence, tinder competition with the various 
interests dround them, and with due reference* to the condition 
and views of the supporters; sometimes subscribing only with 
a view ^o the education of thjir own children, everywhere*, 
the rule should be enforced, that/ whate^r the subscription may 
be, the fee shall be equal, whatever the age, condition, or progress 
of tjje children ; to maiirtain inviolate^the moral whoheneas of the 
institution, so that one class may have no higher claim upon the 
master than another. •The Union school visitor or sub-inspectcy ^ 
would see that the institution was never made a source of profit, by 
^reporting all doubtful cases to the local education committee 
and to Her Majesty’s Inspectors, with whom it would rest to 
report to your Lordships, with a view to the exclusion of such an 
institution from further assistance. If this rule as to absence of • 
profit be adoptedf together with one which shall restrict the 
highest school fee to be paid by the parents, to Jid. or 3d., the 
class of schools to be aided will, in fact, define itself. 

The Union in which* the parents or guardiflftis ol^ the children A volunfary 
reside, if the same or contiguous 4o that in which the school is 
situated, shall be charged with his school fees : but if not con- 
tiguous, there should be no claim for such statutory fee, since, it worked as 
the child b^ boarded from home for the benefit of a particular that 
school, his parents can atford full school fe^ also, and therefore ^ 
should pay the fee usually contributed tne rate, in additi^to ^ 
any school pence that may ordinarily be charged. It*is neeOi^, 
however, to gnter into minor details. There will be found no 
more diflicultyrin working^ a voluntary system on the basis of a 
small and equal statutory school fee of* 2d. or 3d. pertjhild paid 
from a rate than on the present besis of the total absence of such 
aid, and no more diflSculty on the pyt of the State in co-operating 
with and elevating such a system. • • 

• By this plan thnre would be required^no new and expensive out- 
lay for school-buildings, since, in the districts most requiring for school 
schools, space in abundance is to be found iutoonja,already erected, ^id'jSie 
though ill furnished, and closed, except on Sundays, for want ^f 
support. •Again, fhe economical and faithful expenditifre of the mmimited. 
rate is e%?ily ensut^ by demanding accuracy pi 'the school 
registers, so that tRey shall show opposite the name of child 
> his attendance or absence, both in the morning aifd.afternnon of 
each day ; a record to oe tested on the slightest suspicion, and 
its wiltuferroK made liable to immediate exposure and punish- 
meqf. Since the payments out of the school-rate will pot, how- 
ever, be made^directly to the teachers, but to their Commi^bees, ^ 
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the temptation to make false entries will not be worthy of consi- 
deration in the case of persons of the character which it is t^/bo 
hoped that they will possess. But it is needle 3 s to enter into the 
details which suggest themselves to every practical mind. 

This pimple plan Of providing a secure sqhool ^e of, say 2d. or 
3d. per head per week, (being 2.r. ‘or S^.'per quarter) for every 
child that any ^ucational society will really catch afid educate^ 
would at once relieve the State from all tne inordinate labour 
•and expense of providing and® managing schools, beyond its cus- 
tomary systems of aid» and irtspection^; it would supersede for 
th«i present the necessity of coiqpqlsory legi; 9 lation for school 
attendance) by inducing parents to challenge the education of 
their children, in return for the school rate, and making it an 
immediate advantage to the school funds**to have them brought in 
by the friends of each institution; it would open the career to 
our young teachers ; and it would relieve the brow of the inspectof 
from the cloud of doubt as to their future prospects, which at 
present tends rather to chill their honest ardour; since, with 
such a prospect of immediate usefulness, both Parliament and the 
public will make liberal efforts to provide the means which are yet 
required, in the shape of additional normal schools, to complete 
their training, and of improved local schools, in which to enlist 
their labours. All apprehension would then be thrown aside of 
the Government i'crecting a complete system of schools in the 
sole management of the civil authorities, which it is thought 
would not only supersi?de future voluntary efforts, but, being 
unconnected, and therefore in rivalry, with those which are already 
commenced, would lead to endless difficulties, if it were not at 
oiHre attempted to absorb the existing institutions by such a system, 
whieh would'scarcely be contemplated. 

The plan now proposed will have the incalculable advantage, 
too, of leaving the improvement of public educatfon open to the 
competition of all the moral and intmlectual forces of the nation, 
in lieu of kicking it up in the trammels of one system, sanctioned by 
authority, and ^hus stopping that incessant growth of improved 
mi^thods and systems which we ought to w'itness, by interrupting 
the facile realization of ideas, which may be in their origin meaa 
and imperfect, and yet great in their ultimate results^ under the 
stimulus of pei^sonal ‘interest and connexional zeal. 

^ It will at the same time reduce to their proper insignificance all 
contenticas about the ** management c/ac/y^**cohtained ili the trust- 
deeds of essentially associations the public money 

l^ing administered by an entirely independent municipal authority, 
eleclted by thfe ratepayers, or by the CoHinTiittee of Council itself 
under the observation of Parliajmeiit, aVid every party being paid 
only according to the work actually done, as certified Uy their 
Lordships’ inspectors, the details of their constitution become of 
very little importance, so that they comprise nothing posftively 
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• « 
opjosed to public morals, or the attainment of the object in' view. 

Aim it equally disposes of another difficulty ; for, while the several 
education committees of the Board! of Guardians are to have 
tlieir residuary Mhools on whatever principle they please^ sm^ely 
the Committee oi Coundl may «laim the same liberty for a normal 
school ; and if the religious public can so work the voluntary prin- 
ciple^ with the public Sud offered to it by the present plan, combiped 
with th£rt which is and will hereaWbr be administered by their* 
Lordships’ minutes, as to dispense with* the services of these 
residuary institutions altogetheg, it will be a subject only of genetul 
congratulation, ancl not oC regret, thai -public departments of such 
delicacy and difficulty are rwt needed by the selt^acting*Christian 
j)eople of England. Or>*the other hand, it ought to be observed,^ 
that not only will the just influence of the sovereign power be as 
complete as under a purely municipal system of local manage^ 
nient, but the division between this latter and the voluntary societies 
of the influence, which would otherwise belong to the municipal 
bodies alone, makes it yet stronger, and purifies •the whole system 
by narrowing the fie^fl of local faction and jobbing. * 

I'lie instrument of inspection alone, while it is one.of which the impectioa 
public will never stand in awe, because it is so easy to remove 
misbehaving inspector, is of sufficient power Ur acemnplish all 
that the State can desire ; the receipt of moneys, •whether local oreveryedu- 
national, by any school whatever, being dependent on its test i- Sov^lnt, 
mony, while the Union education committee is always at hand ^hoiefnt© 
to supply an •efficient school where none is maintained by 
other ^ency. 'The emulation will thus be equally powerful to tydem. 
raise the cnaracter of the schooling, as weft as to attract *- 
children ; and every good teacher that jTour Lordships’ present 
minutes will yet for a Tong time sendjbrth, will atpnce find em- 
ployment uyder^W)per guardianship. If any proof were wanting 
of the feasibility of this plafx of co-operating with the voluntary 
principle, it would be supplied by the gratifying experience of 
your Lordships’ own labours ; £fnd the umxampl^ character of 
such a system, in the practice^of surrotmding nations, is no argu. 
mgnt against its adoption ii^ our own, the constitution of which 
pursues its own laws of^devplopment, and Both at home and abroad 
is expected rtfther to set a safe example of social wqjl-being than 
merely to copy the contrivances of governments, which exhibit* 
more of mechanical •symmetry with infinitely less of moral grace 
than those adopted by eur* own. • • ^ • 

I do not h*esitate, hideed, to express a conviction that this 
would, in a very short ^ime, rally to its support evVrj modewaU 
and practical man ir{ the edtpire^ and be opposed only, and in: the 
end unsuccsssfyUy, by the extreme opposites in the religious worlds ^ 

through an inability to contemplate the essentia/ difference between SSrMtkm 
religions and secular instruction, irrespectively of tlxeir 
inseparablcness, in a complete course of education ; us tlioxigh 
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union with should te denied that there were any such separably presentalfle 
oxygen and nitrogen, because they must be united foi{us 
upon which to breathe them in common ^ir. And hence ^he most vehement 
not enter 'clenunoi^tiona of the« precept which undoubtedly underlies my 
present recommendation, that the aid of t^e' State should he given 
avowedly for the seetdar instruction only, though in anxious desire 
for the union with it of the religious instruction upon which it may 
not *€nter ; being identical with that upon which the mind of 
Dr. Chalmers had becMme immovably nxed, and which he has 
embodied in words that can never be too 6ften repeated,— that, in 
^py p^blicv measure for holping oit the,^ education of the people, 
Governmeint should abstain from introducing the element of creli- 
gion at all into their part of the scheme,; and this, not because 
Vhey held the matter to be insignificant (the contrary might be 
strongly expressed in the preamble of their Act), but on the ground 
that, vn the present divided state of the Christian world, they would 
take no cognizance of, just because they would attempt no control 
« over, the religion of applicants for aid, leaving this* matter entirely 
to the parties who had to do with the erection and management of 
the schools which they had been called upon fo assist.” 

Oijeotionaon But, first, i\ will be said that this is taxing all men for the teach^ 
im-iMonand rcligibni%, and therefore revolting to every earnest mind, 

indillercnce But it has been shown that all our religious communities together 
benched by are iiot prepared to undertalce the secular as well as religious 
instruction of all our pe^pple, and have more on their hands in the 
cimrchand than, liumanly speaking, they are likely to , accomplish ; 

several while it is maintained that though religious and secular instruction 
necessarily be\:ombined in a complete education, yed that 
or essentially different, and that the aid of the State is given 

for the secular instruction only, while at the same time it declares, 
both in words and deeds, that'it desires this instruction to form part 
of a religious education, and in that desire will inspect each class of 
schools" by an agency, appointed by itself to secure its fidelity, 
but approved by the several religious societies and voluntary asso-- 
ciftions which now exists or udiiich shall hereafter come forward to the 
education of the people* But it ma^ be argued, there will be a 
small class of even purdy secular scKoqls receiving public aid on 
this plan ; ar^ I cadi only reply, that it is* quite consistent with 
V’ivil freedom that there should; and that if the members of 
Christiaa societies, placed on an eoual footing wiyh the few 
pecyliar and anthusiastic m^nwho willfloqp support them, cannot 
jveep them fn check by the superior excehence of their own insti- 
tutions, wlme is their faith ? I venture to them an assurance, 
based on an expet*^nce for which they qieea not have waited, that 
there is not any fear of the result, f they are Ihemselves^in earnest, 
even in regard to the secular part of the instniction; and as 
'4 for the public scandal of the thing, there will bo ^^one while the 
State cordially delegates the local superintendence of the education 
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of iIm gt^at mass of the people, — of all that they can readiir^o 
the\^stablished Church, and to all the other religious connexion# 
and voluntary societibs which choose t# challenge it. 

But it will be said that such a plan will only aggravate t^eml 
war of afeeds^ hfeMttggm exiimive school against anotiter ; and with regard 
in places ^here only one efficient school can be maintained, 
depriving the less numerous or less wealthy portion of the com^ [.y*"'’ 
munity of that very secular educatistt for which they have been 
called u^on to pay in rates and taxes, ^is, unhappily, is a 
grievance which it would aot originate. It already exists in the Sid^ihougir 
case of the National schopIsT Aceiving «id from their 
without admitting any ch*il^reu whicn do not l#arn tte cfciurch 
catechism and attend th^* church Sunday school. But it ia 
which ought not to exist, for, though the redigiously diaseodent 
parents of a child, desiring to enter such a school, have no right ^ 
to claim for it an exemption from all religious influence within its 
walls, whicti is equally undesirable and impossible, yet they have 
a moral claim to access to the secular instnictioi> in it, for which 
they pay in common with the nation at large (if such instructlbn 
be practically accessible to them nowhere else), without the child's 
being instructed in formularies, the authority of which*they do not 
recognise, and the terms gf which are quite inapplicable to it. I 
cannot conceive, indeed, the disadvantage which cgm accrue to the 
Church from its ministers having children under their influence for 
six days, rather than not at all, unless they will come to them on 
the seventh al^o ; or the moral injury to the school generally which 
would arise from their not learning the catechism, which, if the 
religious instruction be properly conducted, \fill never certainlv 
assume the aspect of a privilege any mose than of a reproacJtT 
while, on the other hand, the experience of the Wesleyan schools, 
which useT:heir «vn formularies withotit enforcing thera, shows how 
seldom exenSption from their* employment would be asked. yVu 
opposition to a great public measure for the intellectual, mor^l, and 
(D.V.) even spiritual advancement of the nation, based on such 
grounas, appears tome to be posit ively«inful.^ Ever^ school whicl\ 
receives aid from public soiirct^ ought, on grounds of a'vf/ justice, 
to be open to the pufdic, without a pointed violation of conscien- 
tious scruplesjey the enfbrce*ment upon every clyld of a chiirch for- 
mulary. Indeed, if I am rightly informed, the practice of at least • 
half of the National ^hools is to respect the feelings of Disienters 
in this particular ; so st jonfly does the morateense. protest against 
the fundamental rule ^f«their union which refuses to do so; and 
as the real interests of the Church are on the side of the mqpe 
liberal course, I would fain j^rsuade myself that majority of her 
clergy wi^ ^vow as wbll as practise It, and thus enter upon a new 
era in our moral history — that of the established school. 

Unless the Christian profession in England be far more baseless Coiioiiui|^. 
than I believe it, such a plan as that which 1 have roughly 
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sketched, would, I think, if brought forward by the Governn'ent, 
be cordially supported by a vast majority of the moral force the 
country, receive a parliamofitary sanction, and become one of the 
nobles^ monuments of its promoters. If it were not thus^ received, 
its fate would, I fear, bear evidence of fa^af divii^ons among those 
at present deciding the moral course of the empire, in ignorance or 
disregard of the rising flood of comparatively mechanical forces, 
which is threatening to oveiHfhelm the?n. Virtually it makes an 
offer to the Christian men and vdluntary educationists of England, 
o^the guardianship of the national education, under the necessary 
supervisicni of the GoveriVment to 'secure its secular efficiency and 
moral purity — one which they can scarcely hope to have repeated 
— and icill they refuse it 1 

Hoping, at all events, that the urgency of the case which these 
suggestions are designed to meet will plead sufficient excuse for 
their boldness, 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

,, JOSKTII FlETCIIKU. 

To the jRight Honorable 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Lducation, 
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Appendix II. 


General Notes on Schools visited in the Thirteen Months from the 
JVeeh ended 'l ith Novenihci\ 1849, excluUve, to the Week ended 
28M Decemher, 18o0. inclusive. c 


'I'he figures indicate the numbers in ordinary attendance, except tlio.se following the letters 
P. r. ;\nd S. M., which ijidicaV that the b^t <^uulili('d children to that nnmlx^r liave been 
admit,ted as pupil teachers or sPpendiary monitO?-s, thougli probably only at the visit of 
inspection recorded with this fact. For specyil notes upon each feature of 'die school 
nianageuiont see the preceding Tubular Reports. 


4t]i Dkc'EMher, — Blrmiiujham Unitarian Domestic Mission Society's 

School. (Boys, rjo, B.T. ; Girls 80.) Tlio liovs’ school is orpaiiizod in 
lara:(' circnluting classes, on the K(linl)uri*h Sessional plan, and exhibits great 
activity, but no remarkable or e(|ual progress. The gii'ls’ school is organ- 
ized in smaller mov.itorial (‘lasso?;, on the Briti.sh System, and is mncli superior 
to fit in tone and in equability of jirogress. Both teachers want higher training, 
but are young and improving. Sec 2tUh August. ItioO. 

oth Dkckmi kk. — Bromicich, Paradise-street, JFestef/an. (Boys and 
Girls ll20.) I'he insiniction of tlic master is clear, energetic, and elleetivc ; 
and he ir. making'a Indieious reorganization of the school and modification of his 
mcihotls, \\hich yet, however, requires completion to gi\e neatness to all tiio 
exercises, and a just economy of. time. It was to report with refiMcnce to his 
augmentation grant that I visited th(‘ school. Sre 21st October, 1850. 

oth Decemukk.— iO-sg Bromu'ich, Cartels Green, B.8. (Boys 80.) This 
school, attaelu'd to the Independent Chapel, is entirely r(,‘deeined fiorn its 
former disorder, and tin? children now appear to be in good tone and discipline, 
and making fair })rogr(‘ss for their ages, which range very young. 8V’c 2ord 
October, 1850. 

(pth Dkce-wukr. — Idtimj/shall, Wesleyan. (Boys and (Brls 00, P.T. 1.) 
Tilts is an average We.^levan school, under a teacher trained at Glasgow, hut 
Using in pa! tal*Aj the monitorial .'System : it admit.s of eonsitjerahle ini jirovernent, 
by better discipline and methods in its ^nonitorial ehu^ses, aRcl by reducing 
the indiseiiminatt; answering in the .simultaneous teaching-. 8cc2drd October, 
1850. 

7th December. — IJili Top, Wesleyan. (Boys J12, P.T. 2.) Tliis sciiool 
ha.s been eoniph^cly rcorganizc^d in six classes, nearly on the Edinburgh 8cs- 
^ional plan, which are aficrnatcly uiidtr i*islruction by the teacher ami pujiil- 
t(‘achcrs, and learning (or sii|)po>cd he Jcarning)*]cssons from hook.'^. ,,But 
the amount of disorder and inattmition, in ihp lower classes espc'ciallv, is vm’y 
ifreat, and they, are noCwholly alxsent even when the classes are i ndcT instruction. 
This is another instance of a complete changi* from the Glasgow to the moni- 
torial plans, wIk’u the teacher lias not been trained to the latter, being imsue- 
cessful for altliougii there is a eonsiderab’e, amouift of ti'ehidcal progress in 
the,^ upper classes, the general . ■♦(ate of th(‘ school is not what it ought to he, 
with the amount of teaching power whicii it poscc.sscs. Ske 22nd October, 
1850. 

(tliDECKMBKR. — Summit Foundry^ West Jfromwich, B.S. (Boys 50, 
Girls 70.) See 24th Octob-r, 1850 

loth December. — Nocliport, B.S. (Boys 1 18, P.T, ,2,’ Gb4s HO.) The 
boys’ school has more than doubled its number in the past year, and has consi- 
derably advanced in efficiency, but more should yet be tjonb for its lower sec- 
tions by the general diffusion of its teaching power, and the completion of its 
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methods ; the condition of the lower half of the school not bcinfr aljfjve that Ai>p. II. 
observed in an unaided British School. The peculiar circumstances of the „ ' . 

placc^niilitate against rapid improvement, but^his affords only a stioniL^er ar'^ii- ' • 

mcnt for exertion. The f^ii'ls' school is fc4nporarily in the hands of a penile « 
and intellijji^ent, but imperfectly trained tcacluu*, uiwier whom it is^n ^od 
order, but not in bijlli conditmn. Soe 10th October, 1850. * 

1 Ith DEcn^^BI^R. — Over Lane. Cheshire., Weslejjnn. (Boys ancl (Bids 75, o-cr Lane, 
S.M. 1.) 'I'his humble sejiool shows decided improvement, and has a lull c laim ^i‘^“slury. 
to the aid of stipendiary monitors, which is souLflit for it, tlioufzh it is impos- 
sible to br^n^ it within the terms of any fiig her form of assistance. See -3rd • 
October, 1850. • •* 

l‘2th Diccemueu. — Tnnstalh ^Vesleijan. (Boys and Girls and Infants ^9, 

P.d\ d.) ddiis still cfmtinues to be ilie best s^^bool that 1 know^)f its class^ , 
under tjw circumstances , in its i^*alization of '4ie j)iirposes oI‘ education . as well 
as instruction, by a judicious combination of collectives with draft teachinji-, in 
good methods. Its elaborat(k*scheme of duty, described in Appendix III, ^ 
appears to be faithfully and olHcdently carried out wilh A personal activity and 
logical acuteness that are equally satisfactory. , 

11th DECEMiiER. — Chir/ty B.8. (Boys 80, P.T. 2 ; Girls, about 80.)* The Chirk, 
boys’ school (which oidy it is that I visit otbcially) has made due progress in 
the year in eveuy brancdi of ordinary elementary instruction, and is one of supe- 
rior energy, but it yet wants rather more activity in its nii»Rll(' classe s, a readier • 

sympathy with the teacher in its upper, and more? specific training loi* the fi»cu]- 
ties of the “ little ones, ’’•for which greater space and accommodation is about 
to be provided by its liberal patron. Col. Biddulph. who ha.« it ui contemplation 
to enlarge the school-house, Tlu* girls’ school (which is in connexion with the 
National Society, and occupi(<3 sej)arate premises), ir sn|»^iior tff tht) boys’ in 
tone, and though the lowest of its five classes, for Avani of more space, is 
deficient both in organization and method, ^nd the next above it conseqiu.'ntly 
shows only part of the children to be luentally awakem'd, yet tlu‘ middle class 
is fair, the next higher good, and the top one admirable in every respect, 
owing much, I ipiadiend, to tlu^ personal zeal and solicitiuh.^ of the clergynum 
and his lady. See ‘28th 8ej)tember, 1850. 

17th Decemueu. — IS'antwich. Wcslcifan. (Boys »ul Gii'ls 120, P.T. 2.) Nantwicli. 
This school has been judiciously reorganized yi three sections, variously 
conducted by the master ami his two pupil-teachers : and a fourth, whi^h is 
the infant section, is exceedingly well comhicted by his wife, with the occa- 
sional aid of tiny •monitors of singular liveliness and skill for their years, 
changed rapitHy ancr cheerfully fW)m class to class, to keep them Jrom, i'or- 
getting their little duties, and incontinently ])la\’ing with their scho4>l fellows 
out of the apj)ointed time. The methods of the upper sectioius are well 
designed, but want revisioir and eomplfdeness ; the mutualjcorrection running 
into perpetual interruption of the sense of*the reytding, and the collective 
instruction running forward too iTastdy upon the answers of the cleverer 
cbb'drcui ; nevertheless, *the whofe .scffool, alihowgli virtually interrupted for 
several months by the cholertf, and the change of at lea^t two-thiids of the 
children, lias aif entirely new and vigorous life, well biought^out by judicious 
improvements in the writing and arithmetic, and yet further by the extensive* 
introduction of some syniile elements of mensuration. 8'cc 28th ^October, 

1850. • • • 

I9th De<'emjike. — Radww'-’Street ^ Citij-rSidy B.S. (Boys i2()(), P.T. 5 ; Kadnor-st. 
Girls 140, P.d^. d ; IiifaiTts 120.) Idle boys’ sehool is in mueh lower condi* ^ 
tion than I (wer before sa\^ it, there being a great devotion to j>v\stems, b«t no 
Sistruction worthy of the naim*^ and but little even of order, ^in any class 
below the^few' in whieli*the pupil-teachei*l> are engagetf, with very imjierfcct 
results ; the lfigh^st»l)oy in I lie school (not paying (h/.) stating that the Thames 
runs into the J31aek Sea, Head Sea, White Sea, Baltic, 8ce. — The girls’ school 
exhibit^ throughout«tbe sense of duty and of order which is entirely wanting in • 
the boys’. The arithmetic is very >yc11 managed, and although the classes 

2 Q 2 
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require throughout a vigilant revision, this is a good school in tone and ma- 
nagement, and a respectable one in teaching. The infants’ school is very 
nicely managed, but still occupies an unfit underground room. 

21st Decembkr. — llverloHy li.S. (Boys 158, P.T. 6; Girls 115, P.T. 4; 
Infants ?40, P.T. ().) The progress made by this admirable {rroun,of schools, 
(provided and supported wholly by the diberalitv of Join Heatneoat, Esq., 
M.P.) for the borough, as those of Bampton-street and Elmore, below men- 
tioned, are by his son-in-law Ambrose Brewin, Esq., is still onward, and they 
present a complete model of ponular education of the highest character, in 
Christian tone not less than in intellectual vigour, sound discipline, and correct 
methods. The middle settions of the girls’ and infants’ schools respectively, 
wh’^h afford the best test of the qualities of such institutions, are the most 
perfect in i0[ianagement, and a thoro'-.ghly sound cultivation, devoid of all 
improper e«citeinent, that I have# ever seen, aitd the highest sections of all the 
schools are relatively about equal. I would 'Still continue to suggest, however, 
that the lower half of the boys’ school, occupying the large room, should have 
its whole scheme of study in arithmetic, geography, and collective lessons re- 
vised, with a view' ^o the completeness of the whole course of training, rather 
than be allowed to hang back in mere monitorial drafts, merely preparing for 
the higher, to w hich a large portion of the children never attain. It is already 
a good sj^ecimen of instritctioiiy but it would then afford a model of education^ 
which it will n;)t irtUil the teacher regards it from the point of view afforded 
by tlie highest section of the infant school, and makes a distinct scheme for a 
further course, which shall not disregard the previous training, but recognise, 
correct, and expand it, by successive steps, however interrupted these may 
occasionally be bv the influx of the wholly untrained. See 10th November, 
1850. ' ^ 

Bampton-street y ^Overtony B.S. (Infants 120, P.T. 3.) This school has 
recently changed teachers, and is^-Aow in the charge of one of good education 
and training, quite caj)able to take charge of puj)il-tcachers, and promising to 
maintain its high character See 16th November, 1860. 

Elmorey B.S. (Boys and Girls and Infants 2()3, P.T. This school is 
making steady and vigorous progress, and is now one of the most interesting 
and instructive, as welKas peculiar, under my ins|>cction. It is a school for 
children of every age and both .sexes, who arc divided into five sections, two 
“ irfiirit ” "and three “ juvenile,” not entirely according to age, but, in a great 
degree, w ith resnect to proficiency. In these three sections of the “ juveniles ” 
are comprised seven classes of from 20 to 25 children eachpthrcc of which are 
under the three pupil-teachers, as the twonill now' be utider tdb others, each 
aided by a monitor, who hofds one-half of the class as a .'separate draft und(*r 
his superintendence, for the more technical parts of instruction, whether in 
reading or in arithmetic, for which latter the clashes are, however, entirely n?- 
qonstructed. hlach of the three upper sections fornts a .separate assembly in 
gallery for collective instruction by the* pii^)il-tcachers, under instruction by the 
master, and occasional criticism by the'othci^pupil-tcaVhcrs and their assistants, 
while the infants are well managed by a young I’cmalc assistant and monitor, 
who, in their rtfepectivc dcj>artments, are perfect teachers. Tlfe pupil teachers 
are removed at intervals from one section to another, in such manner that they 
shall become sensible that it is no degradation, but ptheran hon(>ur, to teach 
well the younger; but the time of their priJ^spectivc removal is kept from 
ihcih, lest its ap^proach might bt* a temptation to.T-elax into apathy. The reli- 
gious instruction is given chiefly by the master himself, in a stated course, and 
the<rcsults of ihe general discipline are very gratifying, in every respect, upon 
the childrefi, and even upon the character of the whole neighbourhood, nnl‘/- 
mited, yet judicious aid, being supplied by the patron of the school, Ambrose 
Brewin, Esq. See I6th November, 1850. ,* ' 

8th January, 50. London : Model Schools of the British and Foreign 
^ciety, Bo7'ough-roady Southwark. (Boys 600, P.l\ 13.)t The pupih teachers 
in this school have acquired niore within the year than any other group ol‘ 
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youl^s under my inspection, and therefore passed the best examination of any App. ii. 
that nave been presented to me; and yet I would by no means hold 'out this 
fact to encourage an undue emulation in mere acquirements ; a sound consistent 
progress, combined witirhigh tone, and habit%vvhich indicate a constantly iin- 
proving moral delicacy, being by far the nfost gratifying result which can be • 
presented to an Insnector, or any other Christian niarf. I must say, liowcfVor, • * 
that the pupil-teachers now imder nofice have made a progress, as it upj)ears 
to me, commensurate, in every other respect, with their progress in knowledge ; 
and the class teaching of 4hcsc youths in the old monitorial drafts is a perfect 
display of those methods of their managenjp^it, which give to them the com- 
pleteness o# discipline, and the ceaselq^s activity wfyeh has always character- • 
ised the British system. The model school itself %eems to show throughout 
the same higher finish of its methods and processes, but in its structure#has 
experienced no chanffc; and the f^ttltre^ descrilied in my last notice of it, orv • 
the t)tl^ Dec. 1848 (See “ Minutes,*’ 1848-^-r)0, Vol. II.*, p. 410), still lies 
before it. The girls’ school ^anciidates not being all re-assembled from the 
holidays, I deferred my visit fo that department to a future opportunity. See^ * 

2Gth February and 18th December, 1850. ^ 

17th January. — Exeter (Mint)^ Wesleyan. (Boys 105^ P.T. 3 ; Girls 80, Exeter 
P.'r. 2.) The employment of pupil-teachers in the boys’ school has had the (Miut). 
usual effect of increasing the amount of work done in open classes, and decreas- 
ing that of the simultaneous instruction in the gallery, being a step towards 
a monitorial system, without a complete training in its nTethods. The result • 

has been a marked progress in the upper three-fourths of the school in reiMing 
and sfielling, while the fower fourth remains as untouched as ever, and the 
grammar and geography arc virtually restricted to very few’ ef the children, 
though the latter is the subject of gallery lessons to the w h^le of them. More 
of mutual correetion is w'antir/g throughout the lessons, Tmd thS w’f>uld have 
the effect not only of strengthening the infellectual progress, but ultimately of 
bringing to bear more of the new' moral potver supplied by a group of pupil- 
teachers exhibiting the most satisfactory demeanour. In fact, for want of 
more definite purposes, and a more definite application of them, the general 
vigour of the sctiool is not equal to the position which it challenges, or com- 
mensurate with the pow’er employed. The girls* school lias made a fair year’s • 
progress, and is still gaining strength ; and the jj^mises have undergone 
essential improvement. See 14th November, 185^). 

19th January. — Stonehoiise, Wesleyan. (Boys and Girls and Infant^ 90; Stonebouw. 
P.T. 3.) The five large drafts into whicl\ the boys’ and gy-ls* school is now 
divided, are v^rkeS ^vith activity and intelligence, and the children are making 
respectable progress throughout. •The infant section has only recestly been 
re-opened, under a young female teacher trained at Glasgow, and hjistoheerful 
vigour, though little refincryent in the instruction. The instruction in both 
schools is fair, but should be more essentially of a training (^aracter. 

22nd January. — Liskeard , ^ ^Boys^20, P.T. 3; Girls, about 5Q; Llskcard. 

Infants, about 50, P.T. j..) In tlye oo}^’ school the technical instruction gene- 
ralTy is active and intelligent, ^and the writing i^excellcnt, but the education 
of the childrep^throughoufis not so good as there is a claim to expect where 
it possesses the resources here employed. The girls* school! is in much the 
same condition of good order and feeble instruction which it has always exhi-^ 
bited The ii^fant schodil has ju^t been reorganized under a trainetU teacher, 
and has entered upon a new course of obvious^fficieifcy. >Se(^28th November, 

1850. . , • • ' 

23rd January. — Bodmin^ Wesleyan. (Boys 75, P.T. 1.) This school ha^ Bodmin, 
itiadc a fair year’s progress* in the revision of its methods, and {he tech^iical 
instruction is good throi^hout, ^ut the geography is a/ailurc through noisy 
simultaneity pf answering, and the most essential step now required is a better 
training of the faculties of the younger children, especially upon w ell-selected 
object Ipssons. See 29th November, 1850. 

26th jANUARY.^TVwro, B.S. (Boys IQp, P.T. 6; Girls 70, P.T. 2;Trud» 
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Infants 100, P.T. 1.) The boys’ is an excellent school, tho progress in wh’ch, 
during the past year, is highly creditable to its teacher, who has 8up[)lied 
every want but that of a greater emenity of tone, with yet higher habits of neat- 
ness, especially in the writing. <^'he girls* school is ncTt in such good conaition 
as it was a year ago, owing to various causes, but renewed efforts are being 
niadfc. The infants* schdol has made remarkable pr^^gress in the healthy train- 
ing of the children’s mental facilities, a^ well ar in their'' attainments, in the 
course of the past year. See 2nd December, 1850. 

20th Janit.\RY. — Falmouth^ B.S. (Boys 220, P.T. G ; Girls, 45, P.T. 2.) 
This school has made a vigorous progress during the past year, and its classes 
have been generally enlarged to meet the augmenting power of' its pupil 
teachers. The children ar'A arranged in double semicircles, and their instruc- 
tiorf’being conducted in the best methods for sustaining instruction, all but the 
Feading lessens are effectively *arricd onTn a whisper, which, well uttered, is 
as audible ''as the "loudest voiced in a room of general noise. Thp arith- 
metic should be extended throughout the dlasscs, and the collective lessons 
simplified in subject, arrangement, and methods." The girls* school has now 
become a section of the boys’, under the superintendence of the master and 
the direct management of a female assistant teacher, with very satisfactory 
resulto. iScg 4th December, 1850. 

30th January. — Constantine^ B.S. (Boys 85, P.T. 2 ; Girls 70, P.T. 1.) 
The boys’ school has been greatly improved by increased activity and vigour 
in its classes generally, but the accuracy is not equal to the activity, and there 
is m*lich want of an improved tone. The girls’ school is one of excellent tone 
and discipline, and first-rate needlework, but yet Wanting both vigour and 
activity in the" instruction of the mass of the children. 5th December, 
1850. 

31st January. — ilelston, Wesleyan. (Boys and Girls 55, P.T. 1.) Its old 
defects of organization and rnetholfe yet seriously detract from the general 
progress and tone of this school, 'but the teacher is still really desirous, and 
bestirring himself to remove them. See Gth December, 1850. 

1st February. — Penzance^ Wesleyan. (.Boys and Girls 140, T.P. 3.) 

I have never seen a school undergo more rapid improvement than this. Its 
organization and methods have been completely revised, and it now presents 
that combination of galK^ry sections and open classes, w hich, variously adapted 
to local circujnslances, jire^nts all the advantages of simultaneous and indi- 
vidu>.l instruction, through a genuine collectiveness of attention in all the 
exercises. See ^*th December, 1850. 

4th Fkhruary. — Mousehole^ Wesleyan. (Boys and.(V’irls 120, P.T. 3.) 
This school has been entirely reconstruct(*J by its present teacher, and, like 
himself," is making a sound and vigorous progress. Its simultaneous instruc- 
tion is supplemented by the work of large classes, occasionally divided into 
smaller drafts, and the disci jdine and attainment's of the children are equally 
improved. See 10th December, 1850.. 

5th February. — St Just^ Wesleyan. (Boys and Girls 108, P.T. 2.) 
This school has latterly been conducted in the Irish form of the monitorial 
system, by a teacher trained in Dublin, but witlrvery moderate success. A 
new' teacher, how'cver/is being provided for it, and there is a good opjxirtunity 
for making it a valuable institution for the service of a very numerous popula- 
tion. S'ee 12fh December, 1850. c , 

Gth February. — St. Ives, Wesleyan. (l3oys and Girls 92, P.T. 2 ; In- 
fants 43, P.T. 1.) These schools occupy very ex, ^el lent premises, and are 
^^n charge of teachers of zeal and education, trained at Glasgow. The instruc- 
tiorf in tlie iqifier, in writing and arithmetic, is voy good, and in every oih^r 
branch fair, while the tone and discipline are? excellent ; but a revision of the 
methods is required to move the minds of the chihlren generally, to a more 
intelligent exertion, while an analogous process is required in the infant de- 
partment, to complete its discipline and elevate its training character. See 

II th December, 1850. . ' 
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February.— School, Parish of St. Levan, Wesleyan. (Boys App. IX. 
and Vjirls 45.) This is just receiving a ^ant*from their Lordships fct build- “ — 

ing, and the money has been very well expended in the erection of a school- sd»oo™*st. 
house#, with two class-ro^ms, play-sheds, and a^commodious teacher’s house, on Levan.’ 
a pleasing site, presented by the principal subscriber and manager, Mr. Hodge, ^ 
the whole forming, with itj raised terraces, a very ornamental group-of sub- ^ 

stantial buildings. A trainedpteacher* too, is already appointed, and during * * 

the few weeks pf his new duty, he has already brought the children into order 
and progress. See 12th I)Gcember, 1850. 

8th February. — Camborne, B.S. (Bo^^ about 100; Girls, about 50.) Oambomo. 
These schools are in precisely the same state of decrepitude, for want of trained * 
teachers, giving undivided energies to*their charge^ and supjdicd with proper 
books and apparatus, in which ? found them a year ago, a result which is^c 
more to be deplored, Since the sclroc# premises^are spacious and substantial,^ . 
and the^urrounding population bumerous, an41 in great wa»t of goed schools; 
but the number of subscribers is v^ry limited. 

11th February. — Plymouth Free School, B.S. (Boys 365, P.T. 13 ; Plymouth. 
Girls 170, P.T. 5.) The boys’ school still maintains its position as one of the * 
most vigorous, as well as most numerously attended, of it% class, in the king- * 
dom ; its numerous pupil -teachers arc well trained in the requisite cgurse, 
including drawing, with great freedom and accuracy, to which is added the 
elements of natural science ; and by these means an active and accurate course 
of elementary instruction is carried through the entire body of the school ; , 

but it still requires revising from the bottom upwards, with a view to the more 
complete education of thl children’s faculties, by methods which shall allow 
none of them to escape it; as, by introducing an intelligent usew of arithmetic, 
and more distinct purposes in the collective instruction of the junior section, 

&c., the result would be a more equable distribution oi^tlie instruction now 
given, and its reception on a much soundef*i)asis. The girjs’ school is in high 
condition throughout, every augmentation of its power being equally devoted 
to the service of the whole ; and the youngest section are brought under a 
training which comprises some of the elements of t.4ie best infant schools. The 
mistress has intibduccd a very pleasing improvement upon the holding out of 
hands to offer an answer or correction, which consists, when the answer is • 
given by one, in those who approve it raising, whil^those who disapprove it 
lower their hands, and further questioning takes ^ilaoe if the idea be not yet 


clearly defined to all. * ^ 

26th February. — London : Model Schools of the British and Foreign Society, Pdiish ami 
Borough-road^ Soifth^cark. (Girls 400, P.l\ 8.) The description which is ci^’s Model 
given of this school in my reports on the Normal and Model Schools of the Schools, 
Ikitish and Foreign School Society in their LordsRips’ Minutes lor 1846, Vol. 

II., p. 363, is still applicable to it in every respect ; nor will life ii!troduction 
of a small body of ])upil-tea^icrs necessarily produce any mj^terial change; for 
it has long enjoyed the services of a cIjjss of foung persons nearly in the posi- 
tion of pupil-teachers, urjder their lordships’ Minutes. Tlio completeness of 
its organization in small classes^ a*nd tlie lively sjiirit and perfect methods by 
which their activity and efficiency are sustained, render it, like the boys' school, 
pre-eminently the working model and the great practising schdbl of the British 
system, and as such, an object of merited admiration ; but the gallery teaching# 
has yet scarcely obtained»a distinct place in the training oi the childrci^'s minds, 
but only in informing them. >^e^20th December, 1850. 

28th February. — W^rrmuth- ter race, H9chneyroad, J^eshyan. (Boys Weymouth 
190, P.T. 4; Girls 150, P.T. 3.) The boys’ school has been very judiciouslj^^erraw,^ 
Hjporganized, with a view t6> the equable distribution of the nCw power «up- 
plied by its teachers. Its methods, too, have been revised ; and a*more lively * 
spirit of upatjiess, order, accuracy, and discipline, to carry out its excellent 
intentions, would*mtke this a superior school. The girls’ school continues the 
course of improvement which it has long been pursuing, and a new class-room 
permits *a proper tiflining of the infant section, which forms its lower half. • 
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When its arithmetic and collective teaching have been revised, it will be ijparly 
a mode!, jtrovided its industrial. department be made equal to the rest. 

1st March. — Gascoigne place, Sho7'editch. (Boys 164, P.T. 3 ; Girls and 
Infants 100. The boys* school is making a fair and Consistent progress) con- 
sidering the low character of the surrounding population, but will be much 
improvtjd by a revision of its methods, to give an ajjtivity and accuracy equal to 
its general tone gtid purpose. The girls* school, as at mj' last visit, wants not 
only methods but also vigour, and is essentially weak, though its discipline 
and manners are very good, and a zealous committee of ladies are designing 
a new course for it. 

4th March. — Lambeth ChapM^Wesleyan. (Boys 245, P.T. 8r Girls 115, 
P.T. 3.) This school ha^ojndergone a judicious and exemplary reorganization, 
an(}The progress of the children generally is Steady and sound, though greater 
^completeness ought to be give^j to the edtc(ttio7i of the lower classes, and greater 
activity toAhe methods used in all. The girls' school is in fair condit^ion, and 
will improve under its present teacher. ' 

11th March. — Limehouse, Wesleyan, (Boys 100, P.T. 4; Girls (JG, 
S.M. 1.) The boys’ school exhibits precisely the same faults of defective 
organization, methpds, and consequently discipline, with the same capacities of 
improvement, which it exhibited at the date of my last inspection. The girls* 
school has since changed teachers, but has not improved in vigour, and is 
therefore still weak in every respect. 

12th March. — Leipsic-road, Camberwell, B.S. (Boys 155, P.T. 2.) The 
teacher has entered zealously upon a course of revision, to rid his school of all 
the defects noticed in my last report, and is making ^ood progress. 

13th March. — Marylebonc, Presbyterian. (Boys and Girls 1)8, P.T. 2.) 
This school hits improved within the year in tone and discipline, but its 
methods stilUwan^ aa'ompletc revision to extend its instruction more equably 
and consistently thypugh the whole'of the classes. 

15th March. — Crawford^streS^, Camberwell. (Boys 270, P.T. 7 ; Girls 
105, P.T. 2.) A more extended scope has been given to the work of the 
boys’ school, by the addition of two class-rooms, with galleries, for the highest 
and lowest sections of the children respectively ; and its general progress has 
been commensurate with this addition to its apjdiances. The instruction of the 
children is well designc.1, nicely graduated, and vigorous throughout, and its 
methods require only more pf gentleness, correctness, and finish, to make the 
institution a model of its kind. Instruction in the elements of social economy 
forms an express feature in the course of the higher classes, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Efiis, one of the most liberal and zealous ptferons of the school, 
and is oljyiously a valuable portion of any ♦i-omplete training, when employed 
as supplemental to, and elucidative of, the first principles of all Christian edu- 
cation. In this light it has been too much neglected, and the hint which has 
here been given with exemplary zeai and intelligence, is worthy of general 
notice and imitation. Tl\^e girls' school, during the past year, has experienced 
a steady advancement in the essential vigour of its classes, and the fuller scope 
given to the education of tlve children) especially by*^ providing a gallery *and 
good collective instruction for the younger children, and extending the use of 
them gradually through the body of the school. ^ 

16th March. — Wood-street, Spitalfields, B.S. (Boys 1G2, P.T. 3; Girls 
101, P.y. 2.) The boys’ school is now complete in, organization, design, and 
methods, but there is a want of the results 6f ‘a commensurate care, zeal, and 
eanfestness ip tfie condition of the several classes, and consequently in that of 
tthe school as a whole, except in reading. The girfs’ school has improved in 
nunfbers and in efficiency in every respect. , 

19th MAkcH. — Shersion. (^Boys and Gii's 128, P.T. 3.) This school fs 
generally improved,' but exhibits,” relatively to others, precisely, the same 
grdees and defects which I noticed in it more than a year‘dg^>. ’it is positively 
good for so remote a locality, and claims the apprenticeship of two pupils, in 
addition to the one at present employed in it; but its reading, ‘ writing. 
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arithmetic, and genijral training want greater activity and precision through- Arp. ir. 
out. • " $ — 

20th March. — Corsham. (Boys 100, P.T. 1.) This school has made a Corsham. 
healthy and vigorous progress during the eieht months which have elapsed 
since my last visit ; but the children are v/jr^^oung, as in agricultural districts 
generally„and it is almost jm possible, therefore, to obtain at present the second* 
apprentice which tile school ^equirca^ ^ ^ • 

21st MARcy. — Melksharn^ B.S. (Boys 95, P.T. 2 ; Girls 00, and Infants Meiksham. 
50, P.T. 2.) The boys’ school is in the same healthful condition in which I 
found it nine months ago/ but yet wants greater energy and more training in 
its lower qjasses. The girls’ school has ji/stf experienced a change of teachers, 
with such satisfactory promise, that Pbeg to rccoqjfnend the apprenticeship in 
it of two pupil-teachers for its «Bcrvice, and that of the contiguous infant sec- 
tion, which yet remaitis under the.s£ine respectable but untrained management 
in which it was at my last visit* • • * * 

22nu March. — Aedcross-stre&t ^ Bristol, B.S. (Boys 304, P.T. 10; Girls RedCross- 
120, P.T. 3.) — In the boys’ atfhool a complete revision, both of the organiza- 
tion and methods, has been made since my last visit ^f inspection, and witlF • 
the most satisfactory results. It is now a model of^its kind, in regard • 
not only to its plans, but their general operation and results, although the 
top class has no peculiar excellence. The reading classes are now emarged 
and cou})lcd, each pair being in the charge of a pupil-teacher, and a mo- 
nitor assistant to him. The writing and the arithmetic have their special 
classification, and there is another into sections for collective instruction, ^hich 
is well designed and faii^y conveyed. Students from the branch normal school 
of the British and Foreign Society, recently instituted in Bristol, are allowed 
the use of this, as their j)ractising school, for two mornings and two afternoons 
of each week, when they have a section for collective 4;a<?ijing^ urider mutual 
correction and the direction of the master. The girls’ school has adopted new 
and improved methods throughout its classts with good effect, and when a like 
further improvement shall have been effected in the matter of the instruction, 
so as to attain a quiet consistency in the exercis( 4 of the faculties equal to its 
activity, the sthool will approach a model. A third hour should, I think, be 
added to the present two, of afternoon schooling, and might usefully be de-^ 
voted to the needlework, which now receives only ^ne daily, and might be 
put on a more comfdete system altogether. 

25th March. — Lewin's Mead, Bristol, (Boys 106, P.T. 2^ Girls 84, Lewiu’» 
P.T. 2 ; Infants 150, P.T. 3.) The boys’ school is in good condition, fls one 
of j)rimary instruition, but with the resources which it })oSfeesscs, should do 
more for education of the yov^ger children, in continuance of the course 
commenced in the infant school; and the like observation applies, *ytlT equal 
force, to the girls’ school. The infant school is an exemplary mstitution in 
every essential, though its teaching yet admits of simplification, and its order 
of higher finish. • * 

26th March. — St. James's Bac% Bagged School, Bristol. (Boys ^nd st. James’s 
(jlrls, on the books, 34^, and in*dail)^ attendance, about 2(X).) This interest- 
ing institution is described in detail in their Lordships’ Minutes for 1848-9-50, s. imoi. 
Vol. II., p. 428. The average attendance during th%whole«year 1849 was, in Bristol, 
the day school, in the morning, 31 boys and girls, and 112 infants; in tl^ 
afternoon, 1^ boys in tyc tailoring, 6 in the shoemaking, and 17 girls in the 
sewing classes, making a totaPol* 37 boys and girls^ besides 69 infants ; and in 
the evening, 3^ boys and 22^irls, or 65 in all, though the niimber^is much jfreater 
in wintcrand muchsmaller in summer ; and a large proportion of those in theevcj- 
ing classes do not attend ^ any other time of the day. The total exper^iture 
in the same j ear was 2201. 16s. Ud., although conducted on the mast economical 
scale ; agd as nothing ffan be derived frofti the children*or their j)arents, it was 
barely met fty the^ubscriptions and donations, the latter by much the larger 
and tne more precarious item. This is an expenditure above the average in 
BritislT schools, assit ought to bo, if the raggecl day-school is to combine a mo- ^ 
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ral agency as vigorous as that of the British school, with industrial instruftion 
which it unknown in the latter and if it do not, it is incapable of accomplish- 
ing in any degree the objects of its subscribers, and becomes only a dangerous 
moral nuisance. In the present instance the paymerfis to the tailor and 'shoe- 
maker, together with tools, &c.,*’have amounted in the year to no less than 
29/.«65. ^4^. ; for it is qt»iite vain to expect that thp schoolmaster oan be both 
day and evening teacher, and afternoon master o^. several ^nechanical trades in 
addition. , 

The directly vicious class in the school is perhaps a^^out one-third of it ; out of 
the school, and in the streets, it is about two-thirds tf the children seen roving 
about. Many of these occasionalfy* attend ; others can be induced i by no per- 
suasion or inducement to cfe so. * 

the course of the past year there has beert an obvious improvement in the 
tone of the jchool. It has, ir^leed, a mira4 coherence,*' and a cheerful ordei' 
approaching to thatwhich ic witf'.essed in the best popular schools for^ better 
class of children, without, as Lam assured, miy change having taken place in 
the class frequenting it. And yet, this being vVtually a j)(>rmancnt home mis- 
''sion to the children of -tlie destitute and degraded, everything that is accom- 
plished only awakeijs tlie perceptions of its managers to the necessity of yet 
greater exertion ; and exertions producing so much benefit to society claim the 
most lively regard, and every aid that can possibly be rendered to them. They 
are, in fact, employed in a recommencement of the work which was originally 
contemplated by tho British school itself; and the sacrifices which must be 
madfi to direct all the resources of a vigorous school like the present, against 
the moving flood of ignorance, barbarism, and den[t>ralization in the lowest 
channels of lif(^ are met with great difticulty by merely voluntary resources ; 
W'ith so much difficulty, indeed, as to render the usefyl existence of such insti- 
tutions alwa}^k^p^ech^k>us. • 

Under these circuipstanccs, it cannot be surprising that their promoters inquire 
very anxiously for aid from the public grants for education, which are available 
to schools in circumstances far less difficult, but under regulations which vir- 
tually exclude struggling f^vhools like the present. In immediate answer to 
these inquiries, I can point to nothing in their Lordships' Miifutes which pro- 
, mises aid, except the provisions for “assistance towards hiring a suitable build- 
ing for workshops,” aneWihose for granting one-third of the cost of ordinary 
school books and apparatus^as also for “a gratuity to the master (apparently 
the schoolftiaster himself, and not his humble industrial assistants, who will 
usually teach the crafts), for every boy w ho, in consequence of the skill acquired 
in the workshop, *shall have become a w orkman or assistant than^ trade or craft 
whereby Jie is earning a livelihood.” It \will, however, be no easy matter to 
define his engagement ; theVeward being comparatively valueless if it be not 
available Ixdbrt* the young people have reached manhood ; and if available, 
on their first obtaining employment, thVdr apprenflceship to it will perhaps be 
the only intelligibfe test of its prt*manence. If, therefore, in the present case, 
1(5^. per annum could be allowed for the ?ent of the workshops, and f)/. for 
every apj)renticeship eftected*through tlie trafning of tfie industrial department 
of the school, and the book grants be made id a double proj^ortion of two- 
thirds, instead oft only one-third of the value of the materials, every such aid 
gwould, I am sure, be gratefully received by the promoters of this institution, 
and be at the same time most beneficially directed. • ^ 

The unwonted liberali^ which would be*8ltbwn in the latter case, might 
also be beneficjalfy extended to iffc payment of tvw-tiprds, instcvid of only one- 
^ird of the salaries of the certificated teachers employed in ragged schools, or, 
in otjjier words, -those town schools into which the admission is wholly gratui-^ 
tous: a defiftition which may be safely adopted. This would be simply to 
double the augmentatibn allowance irt such cases, and would be at on^e a jier- 
fectly safe and highly efficient form of aid ; the further graift ft'omViovcrnment 
coming in place of the portion pf the salary usually supplied by the pence of 
the children. No less benefit would be derivable to these ^%hool8 from a modi- 
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licati<|n, equally slighV which should permit the stipendiary monitors* engage- App. II. 
ments in them to be niade in some form less elaborate than the apjfrenl^ceship 
now practised (such, in fact, as the term^ of their Lordships’ Minutes really 
conteiUplate), for terms lass than the four years to which they are now univer- 
sally extended. Their little offices would th^n iftcome invaluable “ exhibitions,” 
held out in veward to the m^st deserving of the pupils^^and, combined with Jthe * 
industrial training, wiluld tend^o prepare them for useful manual occupAions, to • • 
which they shoyld be duly transferred ; smee the ragged school is no place in 
which to retain them to receive a first-rate training as teachers, for which very 
reason it is neither fitted produce pupil-teachers within its own classes, nor 
to receive tljein, at a difficult period of life, Mm schools used by a better class. 

All this would merely require an ordA-, that, on tl^ft report of the inspector, 
ragged schools, or, in other worcite, town schools of purely gratuitous admission, 
should be allowed to re^ieivc sti])eiuUa^ monitors^ for one, two, or three, insl^ad 
of only ^bur years ; that the tcaehers in them should receive a doultjc augmen-* * 
tation fee on their certificates of merit; and that their committees should, in 
like manner, be allowed two-Itiirds instead of only one-third of the cost of 
* their school books and apparatus. ^ 

The operation of such a regulation upon the affairs of. a- school like the pre- • 
sent, would be as I’ollow's, in case each of its teachers, mafe and female, had 
obtained one of their Lordships’ lowest certificates of merit : — 

£ s. d. 

In augmentation of the salary of the master . • 30 0 0 

Ditto, mistress 20 0 0 ^ 

Allowances to foi»«stipciidiary monitors, averaging 
say 7/. 105. [)er annum each, which is at the rate 
of 3,v. per week . . . . . . 30 0 0 

Look grants, say . . . . . • 6^ 0 * 0 

Rent of workshops , . . .^1000 

• 

£95 0 0 

I have here sketched the grant of nearly KXf/. per annum in aid of every 
ragged school of efficiency, applied in such a n»anneras to secure that efficiencyi ^ 
and afford at once the best aid to the work, and tlie hi|;hest encouragement and 
assistance to tliose who have devoted themselves to it. 

27ih Makcii. — I^dly R.S. (Girls 70, R.T. 1*; Infants about •50.) The Pill, 
girls’ is now essentially a good school, under a young and improving teacher, 
and zealous and Ikjeral mauagemeut ; one ^ hich must produce a considerable 
effect upon a*popula?ion more neetjing its good influences than can readily be 
imagined, so j)cculiar is the character of dirt, disorder, abandon menf,jind iso- 
lation native to the ])lace, situated, as it is, close to the mouth oUthe Avon, 
which forms the port of Briflol. Its existence and efficiency are mainly owing 
to the persevering zeal of JNIr. Waring, of JSlwrehamj)t()n, ofl the opposite side 
of the river. The infant schoolf mVintaincd in ^this same village by the 
libt^rality of Mijs Hrigbf, has jusf bceif re-openej by its good matron, after a 
revision of her training at tiic Home and Colonial Schools. 

28th MARCif— Damerel, B.S. (Girls 70, ingluding#iiifants, P.T. 2 ; Stoke Da- 
Boys about 70.) The girls’ school is an exemplary institution in tone, disci-^“®^®h 
pline, and general viewi^aud management; but more vigour may be giv^n to 
its institution Throughout by akhefter distribution of the services of <he pypil- 
tcachcrs and the employmen^of mutual corretAion in the varitRis oral exercises, 
in lieu of indiscriminate ?j)eaking. The boys’ school, which I ^Tisited only in- 
cidentally, is weak in ever^ resj)eet. • ^ * 

* 28th March . — Dexonport I^val and Military Free School,* (Boys 120, Devonport. 
Girls 50, Infants 150. )• A hasty glance ift this school, v^hich is fully described 
in the MTnufbs di *648-9-50, Vol. II, p. 423, showed the infant school to be 
in greatly improved condition, under the same teacher that I found in it on the 
1st of February 1849 ; the boys* school exhibiting decided activity and capaci- ^ 
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ties of improvement, under a new teacher, though not imhigh condition and 
the girh’ senool in inferior vigour, under a teacher scarcely equal to so grave a 
task. 

2nd May. — Vauxhall-walh., Wesleyan, (Girls 13&, P.T. 3.) This ifehool 
was o|X!ned only at the commenhcnient of the present year, and already, in four 
mopths,^it has become quite full, and is in the most vigorous operation. It is 
a monitorial school on the British systeirr; and, Ijor the short time it has been 
in operation, is in a condition as creditable to its teacher as the go6d premises 
arc to the committee. There is every prospect, tqo, of further advancement 
proportioned to the augmented means wliich are ot?‘*red by the employment of 
the pupil -teachers now rccommtiiMed. j 

3rd May. — Brentford.^ (Boys 135, P.T. 5; Girls 130, P.T. 4.) The 

boys’ school exhibits all the improvement which was rcipiired in the methods 
of Its classes, so far as those in arithmetrs ere concerned : but the lower third 
of the school has tw arithmeticah instruction. ' The reading classes yet want 
revision and finish ; and the instruction in writing and other branches should 
also, with the power in the school, exhibit rwults of much higher accuracy 
- imd neatness throughowt, while more might at the same time be accomplished 
for the training of the younger children; and yet nothing can exceed tlie in- 
genuity or completeness of certain parts of the management. The girls’ 
school has improved in every respect, and is an cxeinplary one of its kind, 
though it also now possesses power to rlo more for the training of its younger 
children than is yet accomplished. The pupil-teachers in it are as well ad- 
vanced in their capacity of instructors iis of students ; and their pai)ers arc 
among the best that I have seen. ‘*' 

6th and 8th May. — Abinydon, B.S. (Boys 122, P.T. 2.) This school has 
acquired under its present teacher a sound organization and exemplary disci- 
pline, w htch <requn*Co simply to be more firmly rooted by a revision of the 
methods of instruct Ifin, so iis to insure greater activity and collectiveness of at- 
tention in the several classes ; the defect of which is easily »letected in the 
progress of the children, but will not be allow cd to continue by a teacher of the 
energy of the master, nowjthat it has been pointed out. 

7th May. — Thatcham^ B.S. (Girls 100, P.T. 2.) This tA'hool has every 
appliance of fair education, gentle manners, and good principles in its teacher, 
And of perfect rf)oms, luniplc materials, and kind superintendence supplied 
through its princijKd manager, Mrs. Barticld ; but there is a want of more con- 
centrated csiergy in the application of them to their ultimate objects in the 
njiin>s, and to some extent, therefore, in the hearts, of the children : their little 
attainments show‘lng a want of the accuracy w hich should ho their first quality. 

8th M.\y. — Wantage, Wesleyan. (Boys and (iirls 88, P. P. 2.) 1 reported this 
school Ijttlc more than half^a year ago — on the 8th of October, 184!); and it 
is now, as "tben, essentially a good school, with an organization and methods 
combining some of the best features of lK)tli the (ilusgow and British systems. 

9th May. — Gloucester, B S. (»Boy8 295 ; (iirls 209.) The (Boneester British 
School for Boys is the best purely inointorial school that I now know’ ; its mas- 
ter having with great tact ivnd encrgy availdd himsefr of every improvement 
exhibited in schools aided by pupil-teachers which tould possibly be brought to 
bear with the iirfcrior «Rgcncy of mere monitors, while he has preserved the 
, wholeness of mechanical discipline and unceasing activity which have always 
characterized the best British schools. Every branch of the chiidrorrs elemen- 
tary instruction is therefore mak.-.g, ^“ood ]ir<)gTCS8, and something is being 
accomplished cv6n in training tl^* faculties goncn^lly of the yqungcr ones, by 
, collective lessons. The girls’ school, though under the same teacher as at iny 
fornier visit omthc 21st of July, 1846, has declined in vigour, though not in 
nearly the same proportion that the lx>y8’ < 5 chool has risen. This decTmo 
manifests itself in a general lax ity,*’ which has pcrmtttcd the intrqdiiction of 
noisy indiscriminate answering in the reading classes, and decided indolence 


into those for arithmetic. But a change is in contemplation, 
n. 10th May. — Cheltenham. (Boys 197. P.T. 4 ; Girlo 70.) 'j 
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school-room, the erection of which was aided ]fy a Treasury grant, *is now oc- Avp. ll. 
cupied by a vigorous boys’ bchool, undci' a teacher of zeal, intelligence, and _ — T 
actlvily ; and when to lift results produced by these arc added a commensurate ^ ten mm. 
accuracy and completeness, it will be an ejcenfplary institution. A few [)upil- 
teachers wilj conduce much ^ to this result. The girlsi school, which j^ovmgrly * 
occupied tins room, i| tempomrily accommodated in a hired room ot humble * * 
aspect, and is nyinaged by a teacher of unafi’ccted zeal and fair ability, but de- 
fective training. All that is doing in it, therefore, is good, but re([uires to be 
strengthened and more ecpJlly distributed through its classes. 

18th May. — Teickeshtifi/ , li.S. (Boys dl)* P.T. 1 ; (lirls 80,S.M. 1.) The Tewkeabury 
boys’ school has recently experienced %. change of»tcachci's, and a healthful 
foundation has been laid for future success in a correct organization aitd ^od 
discipline. A vigorous use of the •bitst nicthotj^ would now give it success;^ ^ 

and 1 beg to recommend the appointment of aipupil-teach(*r pr tw o tQ encourage* 
the masfer in their application. T4m girls’ schow is precisely in the same state 
of moral and intellectual repose* in w hich it was a j^ear ago. It has every good 
quality but the power to instruct the children, which is# defective through the 
teacher’s want of training. The real interests of the school suggest a change, • 
and the adoption of the present stipendiary monitor, together with an intelli- 
gent young candidate, as pupil-teachers, under a trained mistress. 

14th May. — Evesthom, B.S. (Boys 94, P.T. 2; Girls 75, P.T. 2.) These Kvesham. 
are schools erected and supported on a liberal scale. Th» boys’ school is im- ^ 

proved, and the reading, writing, and arithmetic of the top classes is fair ;^but 
the lower jiart of the sciiool is still in a condition of comparatively inferior 
training, which ought to be amended ; and to this the apixyntraent of two 
well-qualiticd candidates for pupil-teacherships will very much conduce. The 
most elementary conceptions of geography, even, are con(infti tq^a iow of the 
children ; and a higlier sense of order, nearness, and duty^ught to exhibit it- 
self throughout the classes. Nevertheless, litre are the resources for a superior 
school. 'The girls’ school has recently undergone a change of teachers, w ithout 
any decline, but only a recommencement of its etficjpncy. It has a teacher of 
superior qualifioRtions, wlio, if she cultivate the perceptive faculties of the 
little ones, and habits of precise neatness in such exercises as the w riting and ^ 
needlework, with an affectionate earnestness equal to j/iat already displayed in 
the general instruction of the school, will make it a model of its kind. 

15th Mav.— Stroud B.S. (Boys 35; Girls Such a town a^this ought Stroud, 
to present schools of a higher vigour than those which I have now^ to report. 

The boys’ school m in the liands of a fuitllful and improving young teacher, 
whose laboursVierit 5 larger attendance, and more encouragement the progress 
of the children being sound and good for their ages and opportunities.. The 
girls’ school has excellent lone and disci jdine, and is in the hand? of a very 
w'illing teacher; but its inst. uction wairts vigour throughout, and even its me- 
thods, revision, to make it tell with any training effect ujioifthe minds of tho 
children. • • • • 

K)th May. — Eblei/ nAir Strm/d, B.Sl (Boys ^0, (lirls 47.) This school, Ebiey. ] 
chiefly sustained by the minister and congregation of Lady Huntingdon's 
chapel, at the^ear of which its excellent premises, ^n’ovid«d with the aid 
of several (Government grants, are situated, is one of the most active and vigo-^ 
rous of the existing pure^' monitorial schools. Except in reducing the noise of 
some of the /Exercises, and aM)lfehing simultaneous rehearsals, it ^ould. be 
difficult, with the present agq^cy, to do nuich^uore tnan is accomplished » the 
boys' school, in*giving thC children a complete course of elementary instruction^ 

The girls’ school also is making a sound progress iq every respect, undcr^ the 
ftacher formerly employee? in Jliat of Stroud, and merits a moce numerous 
attendance. • • • 

17th MIy.*— B.S. (Boys 124, Girls 90.) The boys’ school is Banbury, 
not in the condition which it ought to exhibit in such a town, under a liberal 
comniittRe, and w itl^a master of sufficient instruction. It is deficient in tone, ^ 
order, and neatness, and the progress of the cltildrcn is imperfect, through the 
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imperfoct distribution of the instruction by defective methods. I could not but 
approve of the committee’s intentions to effect a change here, before placing 
pupil-teachers in the school. The girls’ school has jiict received a new teicLer, 
who appears to have resources l^r the work in every re8|)ect, but whose defec- 
tive training will make [ler progress more slow and difficult than at all usual. 
She merits every aid, but that by pupil-teachers it is desimble to defer until she 
can have placed before her a better example of management in the boys’ school. 
<See25th October, 1860. 

23rd May. — Guildford^ Wesleyan. (Iloys an« Girls 65.) The geneml 
tone of this school is very creditub/e to its gentle teaVher, but its vigour at pre- 
sent is fatally impaired bv a want of more judicious regard to the actual pro- 
gress of the children^ and not too exclusively to the peculiar features of 
excellence in the (rlasgow system. Tl^e practical resalt is, that though the 
matter of tne instruction is goo'-^ its reception by the upper children is very 
imperfect, while the lower portion of the school receives practically (fiily very 
imperfect individual instruction — that given to* the whole scliool in the gallery 
scarcely reaching it. To make the general progress satisfactory, a complete 
revision of the methods and their application is essential. 

24th May. — Dukirifield Factory School. (Iloys and Girls .) In ac- 
cordance with repeated and urgent applications from the committee of this 
school, 1 availed myself of the first opjmrtunity of a lapsed engagement to visit 
it, out of my ordina«*y course of duty, with the view of jweventing the removal 
of )ts candidates to various branches of the well-paid labour of the cotton- 
manufacturing districts : a visit, if any such op[)ortrnity did arise, to which a 
reply of your Lordships’ secretary to the manager of it appeared to bind me. 
I accomplished the immediate object of my visit, but was deprived of the op- 
portunity of mspebting the school by the holidays of the Whitsun week, which 
I found, to my surprise, to be even yet more general here than in the more 
southern part of the kingdom, wl>ere they had already disturbed my week’s 
arrangements. I examined some of the boys, however, and prevented their 
removal. See 9th October. 

27th May. — Whitchurch^ Wesleyan. (Boys, Girls, ar d Infants, 96.) 
This is a mixed school, under a certificated teacher, occupying good premises, 
and claiming assistanco-^ by pupil -teachers, w ho are in course of prej)aration. 
The school is in good tone and fair discipline, but it wants more complete 
methods, und consequently greater accuracy in its instruction generally, with 
moK* of a training influence upon the younger children ; but these are defects 
which the master detects, and is 'bent upon removing; arJ I regret only that 
the two youths w hom I found in his school com[)Ctent to^be pufjil-tcachera, ap- 
pear neither of them to be 'available to its service. 

28th Mf\Y.*^—Fordinglrridye, B.S. (Boys and (Brls 140, P.T. 3.) This 
school is in nearly the same condition in whidi I reported it in December 
1848 ; but with fhree pupil-tcadiers it ought to show much higher order and 
Efficiency. ^ * 

29th AIay. — Downton, ^I.S. (Boys 82*’ P.T. 31) This school is e..em- 
plary in tone, discipline, organization, and methods, and is wanting only in 
more complete '/iew's ef mental training for its lower classed, and somewhat, 
perhaps, in activity, considering the power which it jmsscsses. 

SOtn May. — Salisbury Wesleyan. (Boys 113, P^T. 3.) All the an^ange- 
nionts ahd processes in this school are good,"al.Vi yet there watlts a little more 
of (ducation fof its younger children, and of activity and accuracy thi’oughout 
its classes and their operations ; defects attributable 'in part to the depression 
entailed by the sickness gf last autumn, and in j)art also to the teacher’s more 
recent wan*:; of health, but which ought to I'e removed by renewed zeal and 
energy. • 

31st May. — Romsey, B.S. (Boys 49, Girls 59.) The boys’ 'ikhool pre- 
sents a very complete set of reading drafts, thoroughly well conducted, but the 
writing and arithmetic are not at all equal to them ; and ttyere is wanting a more 
kindly awakening of the facultfes of the children in the body of the school ; 
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obsJrvations which equally appty to the girls* ^hool. Under the' active com- n, 

petition of other schools, therefore, the attenaance is not full, and 4he general 

reful^s are deficient in vigour and consistency, though a few of the top children 
are well taught and well trained to a portion^of the monitorial duties. The 
general aspect of both is that of schools which requirg a more affectionate, and ^ 
pervading zeal towards the liumblcr classes and humbler duties, to maintain any * • 
proper gradation of atUiinments, which is'always difficult, and the first thing to 
disappear whei^b the doefiest earnestness is at all wanting. 

31st May . — Corfe CasAe^ B.S. (Boys and Girls 95, P.T. 2.) This school CorfeCaiiie. 
retains the good tone discipline whi(?b* it has always exhibited, and 4ts 
instruction *has improveef througnout during the p^t year; the only marked 
defect^ being in about half of ^he children of the two highest classes', where 
they ansc from the irregularity of, a^^endance which prevails in remote %ri- 
cultural districts among those niDst advanced ig age. , * * * 

3rd tflJNE. — Children, Wesleyan. (Boys, Girls, and Infants, 58.) This is Childrey. 
a village school for children o£»all ages and both sexes under a young female 
teacher trained at the Glasgow Free Church Normal Seminary ; and is an*""^ 
exemplary little institution of its kind, though very recently brought into ope- • 
intion. When its premises are enlarged, as is contemplatea, it will have every 
claim to assistance by pupil-teachers, so soonas*there are children fit for adnSission 
to that office. 

\\i\iJ[}N^.-^Beechwood^ B.S. (Boys 58, with Infant aeciion of 36, P.T 2; Beechwoml. 
Girls and Infants 80, P.T. 2.) These schools have made a good year’s 
progress ; and occupying a pretty cottage house under the kind superinten- 
dence of their patroness, Mrs. Duckworth, form as pleasing a Jittle institution 
as .any forest border can boast. The boys’ school is now a very good one ; the 
girls' school ranks next, but wants force ; while the i^f^it sections, united 
under an assistant teacher, are simply a go«d nursery, in v^ich the services of 
a pupil-teacher or two would be of great us*, really to “ train ” the children’s 
faculties, in which they would themselves obtain a valuable experience. 

Pith Junk. — Alton., B.S. (Boys 130, P.T. 3^ Girls 70, P.T. 2.) The Alton, 
boys* school, under an able teacher, has all the merits which I found in it 
a year ago, while the defects in its middle tmd lower portions have been, for ^ 
the most part, removed ; though the tciicher should ^^t be kept in mind that 
the course in which he will yet further raise the good reputation of his school 
is that of “ cdu(xition ” commencing with the lowest classes of his school, rather 
than of ‘‘ instruction ” regarding too exclusi vely the higher. In the girls’ s^hftol 
a very favourable dliangc of teachers has taPen place ; and, under the liberal 
and judicious fatronafe of Mrs. Crowley, it promises to pursue a cohrse^ of steady 
advancement, from its present fair to a tar superior *0006 it ion. .• 

14th Junk. — Chichester^ B.S. (Boys, 198, P.T. 6 ; (iirls 92, •P.T. 2.) The Chichester, 
boys’ is still one of the best schools of the oldest Limeasterian d.ate and style, 
and is undergoing im])rovenients which will perhaps enable it to maint.ain its 
relatively superior character, as by gtou])ing the drafts into sections for interro- 
gation, and the improveiftent of the mcl4iods of qu^istioning. The girls’ school 
is good in methods as w'ell a^ in* tone ; but more systematic energy is required 
in their application, to keep the habit and practice i*p to tiie intention and 
precept ; the present results in the general condition of the school being scarcely^ 
such as the liberal effort (jere made by the friends of education, and the a»sist- 
ance of two pu|>il-teachers, wai-^nt us to expect. • . 

24th June.— HarZ/orr/, (Boys«65, P.l\ 1; GMs^TO, P.T. 1.) Dartford. 

The attainments of the <?hildrcn generally in the boys’ school are low, for th<^ 
present teacher found it in the bad condition described in my last report, 
when I was unable to certify it fm’ the reception of pupil-teachers • but he has 
already laid the foundatiins of a nealthful •j)rogrcss ; moi4) lively and finished 
methods <ff w43rkingii his well-organized classes will rapidly bring forward the 
whole school ; and, combined with the good tone and perfect order to which 
the children are bro^ight, will soon augment its numbers, by increasing at once • 
its efficiency and popularity. The girls* schodl, supported by the Misses Hdl, 
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is in good condition, and is stead^^ly improving with the increasing power which 
it enjoys m pupil-teachers and monitors ; but higher accuracy and vigour are 
desirable in all its exercises. - o 

25th Junk. — Gravesend^ Weateygn. (Boys and Girls 95, P.T. 1.) This 
school has improved in the intelligence and application of the rcadjng classes ; 
but its operations generally, as at tlte date^of my Igst visit, require a revision and 
an applied energy, the defect of which sacrifices much of the technical instruc- 
tion, and more of the “ training value of the institution. 

26th June. — Favershain^ B.S. (Girls 110, 2.) This school is well 

organized, in good discipline, andVi'aking fair progres^j in the best tone. It is, 
in fact, a pleasing monument of the zeal of its patron, W. llall. Esq. ; and as 
many pupil-teachers as their Lordships’ regalations will permit sh<^ld be 
jplaced in a school of this chai-i^cter. . . 

27th Ju^JE. — Ccinterbury. (Poys 150, Girls 90.) Another inspection of 
these schools enables me to make scarcely any change in the terms employed in 
reporting upon them a year ago (5th July, 13d9, Minutes 1848-9, Vol. II., 
*p. 443.) The boys* school is one of the best, and the girls’ one of the worst of 
the purely monitorial schools to be found in edifices the erection of which has 
been aided by Government. 

2na July. — Brighton^ Upper Edward Street, B.S. (Boys 148, P.T. 3.) 
Further iirogress has been made, but the education” of the children is not 
yet equal to the jx)w:‘r cmjiloycd ujxin it ; and the defects apjxirent in the papers 
of the pupil-teachers, and in the style of their teaching, considering their years, 
appear to indicate a want of more careful, and watchhil, and delicate training, 
such as the high certificate held by the teacher would appear to promise. 

2nd July. — Union Schools, Brighton. (Boys 13C, (iirls 84.) A rapid 
glance at the -e scuo^ls showed that the boys’ s^ill retains all the excellences 
which I liave heretofore found in it, and which give it a claim to any assist- 
ance that may be asked by its supporters ; and the girls’ has increased con- 
siderably in numbers, if not in essential strength. 

3rd July. — Hastings, B.S. (Boys 110, Girls 70.) I obtained only a 
hasty glance at these schools, and found them in nearly the sam j condition, both 
positively and relatively, in which they were reported two years ago, on the 
25th of May, 1848. (See Minutes of 1847-8, Vol. II., p. 304.) The boys’ 
school has somewhat improved in the general spirit of its classes, while the girls* 
school has. further declined in about the same degree ; one half of it consisting 
oPnfbrely infant children, for whose management the training of the teacher has 
not specially fitted her. 

3rd July! — Staplecross, Wesleyan. (B^^ys and Girls 76, P.T. 2.) Allowing 
for the jt,oo brief and unfrequent attendance of many of its pupils, this schoed 
has made a very fair year’s progress since my last visit, ana requires only a 
better economy of the powers of its pupil-teachci S, so that they shall manage 
whole sections instead of mere drafts, to make it an exemplary institution. 
More may thus be done for the collective 'instruction and moral training of the 
children, which are essentialofcatures of the Glasgow system, upon which it is 
based. 

4th July. — Ztye, Wesleyan. (Boys and Girls 72, P.T. 1) This school, 
under a teacher of ample power for his office, is in good organization and dis- 
ciphne, but all its resources yet require to be applied with a moro refined and 
pervading zeal ; to give greater correctness to tiie spelling, greater neatness to 
the writing, and'a greater training effect to all th ,«5 collective instruction. The 
jnoit unaffected efforts will, I think, be made to this end. 

5^h July.— Dover, B.S. (Boys 107, Girls 36^^) The boys’ school is in 
precisely the same essentially sound condition^in \^hich 1 found it two years ago 
{see Minutes of 1847-8, Vol. II, p. 305), except that its supply of books and 
materials is still w orse, and quite unworthy of its vigorous ."ear hei : v\Jicn this 
defect is supplied, the school will have every claim to the services of pupil- 
leachcrs, and they are essential to its good management a^d the best economy 
of its teacher’s abilities. The' girls’ school is in feeble condition in every 
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res I-bct ; and both schools demand a new effort to put them into^ a condition Apf. II. 
worthy of the place and coniicxTon which^sup^rt them. / — " 

5th July. — Folkestone^ B.S. (Boys* 150, Girls 200.) The boys’ school Folkestone, 
has dkpcrienced a chan^ of teachers since iny^last visit, and is now conducted 
with a steady zeal and Improving ability, wnich arc slowly moving the re- « 
markably inert mass which they have had to encounter. (Greater vjvaciiy is ^ 
required in all the eiercises, ^gethcrVitlj a recommencement of the instruction 
in writing ; but the school evinces an integrity and intelligence which claim for 
it the assistance of jiiipil-iji’achcrs, whenever it shall have children sufficiently 
advanced in years and at Jinments U) be ^j^ircnticed. The girls’ school has 
likewise ex-perienced a c,'/ingc of teachers, and is no jonger dangerous to health . 
through want of ventilation ; but its mental condition is of precisely the same 
unpandlclcd deadness which 1 ftad to report on the 29th May, 1848.. ^See 
Minutes C.C.S. for l}^47-8, Vol. \\. f). 304.) J am quite unable f/) appreciatQ , 
the groiiuds upon which a public school is hei6 made to assi;4ne the character of 
a mere workhouse, and the elcmeiftary mental cifltivation, which should tend to 
realize good habits into good jlnnciples, is porseveringly discountenanced. 

15th July. — J/o/f/, B.S. (Boys and Girls 210, P. T. 5.) This school has^T5fold.^ 
now been in ()[)erati()n for ujiwards of a ycarasainixetkschc^)!, in lieu of forming 
separate boys’ and girls’ schools, and the result is satisfactory ; the wbolc^being 
under the superintendence of an excellent teacher aided by his wife, in the 
superintendence of the female de[)artment. In this portion of the school such 
a matron ought to be present during all the school hours, a? well as during those • 

of extra instruction, but it appcaixul that lier attendance was for only half of the 
ordinary school hours, ’f here is likewise power in the school to do more than 
is being accomplished for the training of^he lower half of it. • 

16th Juj.Y. — Itii/Iiin, B.S. (Boys 90, P.T. 5; Girls 80^) The number of KuHud. 
pupil-teachers given to this school was justified by its fortner thJligh not by its 
])resent number of pupils. 4’lie year’s labburs of a late teacher have redeemed 
it from a state of considerable disorder ’^o one of sound discipline and’ 
superior efficiency, though its numbers arc still not such as the scale of the 
institution and the staff of jiupil-teaehcrs appear tocmim. The newly appointed 
teacher has not^ enjoyed the advantages of training to the management of a 
public school, but having sufficient scholarship he is certificated ; and he has • 
energies which will bo put to the test. The girls’ sch#ol has changed teachers 
and is now under one having excellent disposition.*^# and fair capacities for the 
task, but who has enjoyed no advantages of training, mid whose labours, tjiere- 
fore, are im}>erfcct. * ^ 

17th B.S. (Boys and Girls 110, P.T. 2.) Thjs is a British Denbigh* 

school, under a teacher trained at (74asgow, and is conducted on the plans there 
pursued, with considerable zeal and energy. It w*ants better organizatwn, and 
more complete methods to ^irevent the instruction, good in itielf,^'rom being 
wasted on listless minds. But the teacher has energies to si^iply these defects, 
so soon as they arc ])ointcd out ; and l^lo not^hesitat^j to recommend his school 
for the reception of tw(\ pupil-teacners^ It occupies an excellent room in a 
haiulsomc ])ilc of building, vvlii^h comprises also a*girls’ school-room of equally 
handsome diniet^ioiis, at pre’sent iinuseil, and also a teacher’s house. 

17th July. — Li.nvhi^ near lluhjicdl. (Boys and Gtids 95,* P.T. 2.) This I .ixwio, neat 
is a school which has been raised with aid from their Lor^lships by a poor 
remote pojnilation for th# service of their own and their neighbours’ ^‘hilcfrcn, 
and chalhmgcs a continuance of tlTe same kind^ regard to strermtheu the haftds’ 
of its active amk zealous t(^icl#r by the aid of apprentices. Its id asses a?e in 
full and profilabl(} activity on the British system, and want only greater neatness 
c^f operation and of habits tAiroiJghout. * • 

18th July. — Hoc near <y(uurm/, B.S. (Boys and Girls 1^8, P.S. 2.) Rov WVn, 
This school is a monument of the recent cfTorts made by ttie humbler classes in m-avConway 
Wales, with the md%f the Government grants, for the education of their own 
childreiipWith those of their poorer neighbours. The premises are excellent, 
the outfit is go()d,tll^‘ teacher is zealous aud intyHigont^ ho is completely master • 
VOL. ir. 2 u 
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of hi»dystei?3, though not yet exempt from Welsh idioms ifi his English, anok the 
school IS in a course of active anA efficient operation, which reaches the youngest 
not less than the eldest of the children assembled in if. The first experiences 
of such a school, in a remote mountain region of Wejes, are little more inan a 
struggle against difficulties in the licquisition of a new language ; and the de- 
gret of success with whi^'h it has been pursued in little more than a year may be 
fairly judged from the enclosed papersfof boys almcjt wholly prepared within that 
time to be pupil -teachers, and fairly claiming to be adrnittt^d to'apprenticeshij). 

19th July. — Bangor^ B.S. (Boys ‘iOO, P.T. 5;/(iirls 170, P.T. 4.) These 
schools have made a very satisfinutwy year’s jirogits, and justly claim to be 
regarded as exemplar institutions for"N(vtli Wales, ^'he imjirovenfonts making 
in a better system of progress-registry are worthy of general imitation ; and 
thejiuitual correction of the dictation exercises by every boy having a hook to 
comjiare wkh his neighbour’s 'jlate (when handed over to him), which is then 
returned to have all the false sjieTling expressly ameiuh'd by the booki; is a de- 
cided improvement upon the old oral correctioi^^ as also is the correction of the 
work done at home, and the register of its (piality, with the rcward-ticket.s dis- 
tributed accordingly. ^Phe next most desirable im])rovement is a completer 
system of object- lef^oons on familiar things, associated with a practical accjuisi- 
tion of the English languatre, in the lower half of the school ; thus substi- 
tuting a vigorous intellectual training for a slow technical jirogress, which is at 
pi'esent universal in this part of all the Welsh schools The like observations 
apply to the girls’ school, which is, nevertheless, already in the highest condi- 
tioif observable in such institutions. 

22nd July. — Marian Gifts. (Boys and Girls 150, P/L\ 0.) This school 
is more numerously attended than cvtT, so great is the want of schools among 
the hu*ge though d,vspcrsed population of this remote neighbourhood, in which 
English is spoken scarcely by any ;.,but it has made no progress to a higher 
efficiency since my iast visit, the p/esent teacher being apparently unsettled and 
about to leave. 

23rd July. — Llanrhyddlad. (Boys and Girls 70, P.T. 2.) The numbers 
in this school have, perhaps only temporarily, declined under, the competition 
of some new schools in the neighbourhood ; l)ut there is a faithfulness and in- 
telligence in its elementary instruction whicli promise ultimate revival and suc- 
cess, The English texf of the reading lessons requires, however, to be vivified 
by an inte)J[igent system of-inten-ogation, employing the Welsh language to 
illpstfate it. 

24th July.— r/fo/y/icar/, B.S. (Boys 175, P.T. 2 ; .Girls 75, P.T. 1.) 
These schools occupy handsome premises, recently erected, by a liberal exer- 
tion, with aid from their I/)rdships, on an excellent site presented by the 
chief ][)roprietor, the centre pile having two wings, each of which is a 
residence for one of the teachers. The boys’ school is very fully attended, 
being efficiently londucted on the plans of the British and Foreign School 
Society by a certificated teacher, and has vvery claim, therefore, to further as- 
sistance by the apprenticeship of pupi‘ -teachers. TliO interrogation upontthc 
reading lessons requires reVising, with a view to a more .systematic vivification 
of the English (^xt with the aid of Welsh synonimes or cxpletr/es. The girls* 
school is in less vigorous condition in every respect. Its reading chisses are 
intelligently conducted, but the writing is bad, and the arithmetic weak. 

25th July. — TremadoCy B.S. (Boys and (uirls ]2t), P.T. 3.) The teacher 
appointed to thi^j school nine in^ths ago has already given it the character of 
a large and wbll-organized public school, which it never before possessed, and 
is doing a good work for the surrounding population, at the same time that he 
is q'ualifying himself for the yet higher duties of liis profession, against which 
the Welsh idiom of bis English yct> militates. With fqual tact and zeal he has 
thrown it into large classes, alternately seated in square.s, ^.fanding iil* circles, or 
placed at a group of parallel desks, according to an active rotation of duties, 
which changes the exercises every half-hour. I cannot hesitate to rc(./)mmond 
him two pupil-teachers, in addition to the one whom he found in the school. 
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26th July. — Penrhjn deu Dractli, (B031I and Girls 50, P.T. 1.^ This App. ir. 

school would bo much larger, but for the want of space on the premises. The * 

progA?ss made in it during the past year is remarkable. Every portion of 
it is now under a vigorous course of instruction, adapted with great judgment * 
to the ages land aipacities c^’ the child^ren. The uppef portion of the%chool is • • 
well advanced in evAy respeo^, and the lower parts of the school have not only 
active and intcUigent technical instruction, but also enjoy the advantage which 
I have been long advocating, of pleasing and instructive object-lessons, carried 
on in English, illustrated a^l explained by W«l«h, in a true spirit of investi^tion. 

With bettc# premises thi^will become important^As it is already a valuable, * 
school. ^ 

27th July. — Fesiinjpg, Slaie^Qtmrries^ B.S. (Boys and Girls 68, P.T.^1.) Festiaiog. 
Tliis school has recently expericpcetl a change ilf teachers, and is ^n a state of * 
cornjxira^ve ruin, the teaching: winch is in any dogree intelligent being limited 
to too few of the children ; while throughout the rest of the school the opera- 
tions arc merely mechanic al, upon the English language^ w ithout any good use 
of the vernacular tongue to vivify it. Neither did the general tone and appear- • 
ance of the school promise, by their spirit and neatness, an^^ immediate revival 
of its vigour. One pupil-teacher has been wi^fidrawm, being the late teaCher’s 
son, to accompany his father to the Holyhead school ; and the numbers or con- 
dition of this will scarcely justify a new^ appointment in his^lace. 

28th August. — Ihigbij^ Wesleyan. (Boys and Girls 93, P.T. 2; Inj^nts Fugby. 

80, P.T. 1.) Those schools have not been in existence more than a year; the 
infant school not so much. The former, however, is already in the highest 
condition, whether in respect to organ iziition, methods, order, tone, or progress, 
and has every claim to assistance by pupil-tcachers, in a(Uli4pion Jp that which 
the master will receive under his certificate. ^ The infant saiool has a teacher of 
the best endowments and of easy command, c^ibincd w ith great gentleness, but 
wants revision in I'cgard to organization and methods, to exercise the full pow'cr 
which it should have over the great body of the children ; and yet it is a fair 
school of its class, 

29th ■^Birmingham Unitarian Domestic Mission Schools. B.S. Birmingham. 

(Boys 116, P.T. 3; Girls 70, P.T. 1.) The boys’ school has experienced a 
marked progress in the course of the last nine months, which proves its teacher 
to be engaged in a vigorous course of self-impro\%ment, with an wnmediate 
view to the advancement of his charge. The classes are now essentially sofuid 
in all the upper portions of the school; and it is only the lo\.er third which 
yet w'ants re-co»strnctx)n in regard both to organization and mctMbds ; a task 
which will be greatly facilitated by granting the services of a pupil-teacher or 
two, in addition to the one who has been the master’s sole assistant^n tne re- 
cent changes ; his capacity to use such aid to a good purpose being demonstra- 
ted. The girls’ scliool has experienced improy?mcnt wit!Tin*the same period, 
but not to the like extent ; its operations wanting vi^ur to give full eftect to* 
the gpod order, and toncytand geii'^ral design which it exhibits. It claims, 
however, to receive one pupil-t(iiicher, and the abfe committee will not fail in 
their trust towar(is her and th*e school. Sec 4th Dcceml^pr, 184®. 

30th August. — Birmingham and Bdghaston Industrial Girls' School. Birmingham 
(Girls, 79, P.T. 2.) This is essentially a good school ; a new teacher havkig Edgbas- 
been ap|)ointcd,«who, in a(fditionilto*the capacities possessed by the foAier,is 
capable of undertaking the instruction of pupil-^pacher?, and ha* already gWen 
renewed vigour to that of the School generally. * ^ 

2nd Septemher. — Ihlgarth, B.S. (Boys and Girls about kOO.) I Talgarth, 
urifcd by the j)romoters of* another British school in North Wales, also 
largely interested in thi^ piirislT, to visit it in the ooursc of my |tour 
through th* S9uth^n^part of the principdity, to afford such testimony at 
1 could tow'ards a combination which was in treaty between the supporters * 
of this ai)^ of the national school of the parish (each having an insutlicient • 

subscription-list) for ^he joint support of on» good parish school, on an 
efficient scale, with the aid of annual grants from their Lor^hips, and of 
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one to\\ards the expense of which was duly promised some time ago 

to the British school, hut has never been taken up for want of the })aynicnt of 
every other cost of building which would not he covOn^d by the grant itself — 
a precedent condition to its rece^tioei. 1 visited tlic school (closed for the har- 
vest) as^glso the vicar ainl some otliers most actively concerned in the promotion 
of education in the neighbourhood, hut found no clear gro ind for tLe co-opera- 
tion wliich is so desirable, notwithstanding that fne minds of all are pervaded 
by a kind and liberal spirit towards eacli other, and towards the work of C’hris- 
tian education itself. It had heen^ proposed to ibiiS a committee, re))resenting 
the suhscribers of whatever dcnorninatioii, w hich slii^ild be composed one-half 
of Churchmen and the ot5cr of Dissenters, and sliuuld appoint by tlieir jnint 
suftVages a Churchman for a schoolmaster. Ikit the negotiation came to a close 
rwhen his appointment, as welj.as the fan' o*’ his bi'longirtg to t he Establishment, 
was claimed for himself or the Members of the latter by the vicar, and with 
the less hope of any revival ’of the negotiation, ^because the ])rescnf ’teacher, 
who is in good repute, is a Dissenter, and would under either arrangcmient liave 
at once to be removed’,* simply as such, witliout any express fault, to the great 
pain of the suhscri^bers in the dissenting congregations. 'rhes(' alone, liowev(‘r, 
appear as yet to he unable to pay the sum required to im'et their D)rdships’ 
building grant, and are not in a condition, therefore, w hih^ their school is in- 
volved in del)t, to avail themselves either of the annual grants, whieh their 
school miglit otherv^ise, with its present (eaclier, at any time claim, and in sub- 
stitution of which they arc (piite unable to make up any inentionahle amount of 
subscriptions. Meanwhile, negotiations, 1 am iiiforni’.d, are on foot for separate 
annual aid to t.he Chureh school, widen, however, cannot l )0 obtained without 
an amount of odort w Inch it w ill bo vcjt diflicult to make in regard to the 
fabric and ^ppofutwieuls of the schools, a^ well as the engagement of 
teachers at salariesi.to command ctHcient service’s. At present, thereh)rc, it ap- 
pears to be impossible to bring tl/oir Lordships’ recent mimites into opcnition in 
this parish, although eo-opcration would at onc<? command their aid, and either 
party might, with such iid, support one powerful school at a moderate ex- 
pense, if they w’ould take either the hoys or girls c.\clusiv\.'ly, since a large 
proportion of it w'ould he borne by the fees jwiid for the children of fiie little 
farmers in the surround'ng country, which is in g-reat want of such a centre of 
civilization as both would {jtibrd. I describe the circumstances as afibrding an 
example of the numerous cases of large villages or small towns in which this 
division of interests is deeply injurious. 

3rd SKppn«DER. — Blaina^ B.S, (Boys 100, P.T. 2 p'Cirls 100, P.T. 2.) 
This school, maintained by the firm of Crutwell, Ellics/‘and Company, Ibr the 
people of their works and'* the neighbourhood, has made progress within the 
fast year, but not to the extent which might he expected fiom the capacities of 
its teacher, partly t(|rough its peculiar external (;ircumstuii( es and the changing 
rCharacter of the attendance. It is dcsipd to increase the teaching power in the 
girls’ school by the employment of pupif-teachers in it as well as in tlie hoys’ ; 
and to this there can he ne* objection, proi^ided tha! the teacher in tlie'S^oys’ 
school, who is the husband of the mistress, ht'conics ^esp()nsihh^ for their intel- 
lectual progress, as, it.dced, for that of the girls’ school gencFally ; the teacher 
in the latter, who is his wifc, being amply eoinpotent to act as his assistant, 
although not fully tniined to school management.^ This ho^ will undertake, 
as she will also, to supQrintend, or be prc^cifl at, every exercise of the female 
pupil-teaehars,’ whether in or diit of seiiool hours. The two top classes of the 
hoys’ school are sound ami vigorous, and the general s(;hemc of both schools is 
gftjd ; hut it' requires to be carried out w ith grcat;C‘r energy in the daily routine 
of the lower part of the lx)ys* mul the whok* of the girls’ school, to give thVm 
a high character as 'places of education in the hc'st sdh^o. 

4th Skptemuhr. — Cardiff, Wesleyan, (Boys I^T. ' 2 Girls 50.) 
During the past year, the boys’ school has improved in wholeness of organiza- 
tion and methods, and the consistency, therefore, of ther results. Ft is a gocid 
school throughout, and w ill bb' exemplary when the sejiarute collective teaching 
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of the little ones shall he conducted with sorn<|^hat more spirit and'fim^h. The Aff. 1L 

middle portion of the girliJ school is thorofjghly good ; the lower requires more 

tnrin’i|ig, and the higlici^better attendance and discipline. 

5th Sei’temheu. — Bridfiend, Wesleyenu flloys and Girls 80, P.T. 2.) Bridgend. 
This is an honest and gooc^ school, on the Glasgow ylan, in which ercat^im- 
provement will he r<4iidcrod ])ossihle by the appointment of two pupil^eachers. * • 

Its general view's arc just, an<T its managenient zealous ; but its organization re- 
quires completion hy the division of the hirge gallery into sections for collective 
instruction, and its method^j higher finish to secure a genuine collectivencss of 
attention, a^d conseqiien/y a due accurac}^ iftid equability of progress among 
the children generally. 

5th September. — Maesteg (^oirrington)^ B.S. (Boys 95, P.T. 2.; Girls 
100, P.T. 2.) Here 9re all the elciiients of a^ood school, inclijding youn^ own^gtou. 
and irn[jfoving teachers, and kiftd and encou#aging inanagoment ; but they re- * 
quire working up with grVi ter •energy. Titi organization, methods, and 

discipline of the boys* school *tl require a vigorous revision, to give to its man- 
ners, exercises, habits, and juogrcss the neatness v\hi«h they should present* 
w here a young teacher has two pupil-teachers to a^sisf him^^ after due allowance • 
has been made for the peculiar remoteness and rudeness of the place, and the 
ditficultics of language, since these do not ]frevent a few top fioys from being 
thoroughly well instructed ; and something like a similar zeal is required for 
the education ojj^ the whole mass. The girls* school is superior tone and ^ 

discipline, with reading classes not only completely organized, but in higj;i ac- 
tivity, with the best mettiods ; but the instruction, in both writing and arith- 
metic, now' requires extension and invigoration ; and the carefpl vivification of 
the language lessons on common things to the little ones, through the Welsh 
idiom, would contribute much to the essential vigour of#tl/5ir timining, especi- 
ally if associated with a steady cultivation ©f their percejtt^c faculties. , 

Gth Septkmukr. — Swansea^ B.S. (Bo)'f 160, P.T. 5; Girls 120, P.T. 3.) Swansea. 
The bo 3 \s’ maintains its position as the best of the old Lancasterian schools in 
South Wales ; but the bonds of old mechanical hahi^ tend strongly to restrict its 
progress towards the use of methods which shall not only have a mechanical finish, 
but be instinct with a logical i)urposc of making every exercise intelligent, and ^ 
a subject of useful training to the faculties. For wanb of this, the exercises of 
the S(!hool generally arc more mechanical and less invigorating than they might 
be with its jiresent force of pupil-teachers ; andyec the general indifetry, order, 
and tone of the school are admirable. The girls’ school maintains the imjifofed 
position to wlpeh if jiad attained a year ago, but has not advanced beyond it, 
through the want of a more (juiet a#id searching zeal, in place of S, rajher noisy 
activity, in the ojanations of the several classes, cnfailing a degree of inijistinct- 
ness ill the instruction, as it affects the minds of the children, whiA ought not 
to be found in any school, much less in iTiie possessed of a rising force of pupil- 
teachers. . • , 

9th September. — Skeitg Tnfa?li School. (Boys and Girls 80, S.M. i?.) Sketty. 
TlAs is a thoroughly good school, in fone, discipline, methods, and progress ; 
and it is difficult to conceive how better service could be rendered to our village 
jiopulations, especially those of the jirineipality, than d)y thc^multiplication of 
such ba])py scenes of healthful discipline. The criticisms to which it 
liable are merijly of deti^l, as in the better economy which might be effected in 
the services of the teacher, orth^ stijiendiary monitor employed in tlA reading 
classes, w ho sloaild supegiitond the whole, uiffiving from oiief to, another, •espe- 
cially for the iutcri’ogatory jiart of the exercise, rather than confine horsey* 

^o one. « • » 

9tli Skptember. — Singleton School. (Boys and Girls 25.) 'The tone, pro- Singleton, 
gross, aiK^ eharaeter ol’ tfiis ])retty model diune-school arc ifc unimpeachable as the 
taste of its cottage ‘Jiome, situated in the domain of J. II. Vivian, Esq., M.P., 
for the people dwelling within the limits of which it is almost exclusively de- 
signed.' • , 

10th September. — Hofod Copper School. (Boys 185, Girls 167, Hafod. ^ 
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202.') This school, supported entirely by Messrs. Vivian, has chaiigcd 
Hafod. teacherso since my last visit, aind is now in thoroughly sound condition, as a 

monitorial school on the general plans of* the British and I’ureign School 
{Society, with an enlarged toj) cl;jss, well grounded by the master himself, 

^ organization, plans, and methods erf* the school are all good, but require to 
be oarri^ out with greiter energy and com|)letcness than is exhibited by the 
mere boy-monitors employed under the teacher ; ^nnd yet tMie progress recently 
made in the habits, manners, language, and intelligence of the children, is, 
under the circumstances, quite satisfactory. The girls’ school, also, has changed 
teachers, but with far less happy results ; for, thonib it is in good mechanical 
. order, while under the general command of its teacrJ^*'r, the metliQds pursued 
in its classes are so defective as to sustain the attention imperfectly to a very 
Tviodorate course of instruction ; while the geheral tone of the management is 
» <iarsh, and acpulsive. The infant school, N^Iiich rctairis'its former teacher, has 
made excelk?nt progress in Enghsh, order, anif cleanliness ; and want« only a 
little adult or adolescent assistance to inake^^its sectional teaching tliorouglily 
good in three ditferent portions, and become cxemj)lary institution. Its 
success is already sufficient to decide the value of this class of schools in the 
struggle against tbj peculiar difficulties, of language especially, which lie in 
the wvuy of the instruction of the poorer classes in Wales. 

Llanelly. Hth SEPTEMBf:R. — Llaiidly Copper Works. (Bovs 120, P.T. d; Girls and 
Infants 80, B.T. 1.) Since my last visit to these schools, built and supported 
on a liberal scale by'^'Mcssrs Neville, the master of the former |^is been for two 
morKhs at the Church Normal School at Carmarthen, and there obtained his 
certificate; and an entire change appears to have edme over the spirit of his 
work, which is mow carried on in the best tone, and with equal vigour through- 
out the school, alternately in monitorial drafts and in three large sections 
of nearly equ^i numbers and progress ; the formvr for the more and the latter 
for the iess technical branches of instruction. I can have no liesitation, thoic- 
fore, in recommending this school Vor the reception of pupil-teachers ; witli the 
distinct undci’standing that a due proportion of the power thus contributed 
shall be employed in the tr?fming of the lower third of the school, conq)osed in 
great part of children of infantile ages, who require to be brought through a 
* scconcl infancy in the acquisition of a second language. 1 he girls' school was 
formerly an infant schodi, but the elder girls, who were formerly with the 
master for writing and arbhmetic, are now entirely under tlie care of the 
mistress of the school, while the little boys have been removed to the master’s 
school. The girjs show a decide/1 ju'ogrcss in cleanliness, order, and plain 
needle W'ork,jind some in the diti'erent branches of elemq’dary ^‘ducatioii ; hut 
more concplete system and methods are ess('^ftial to a vigorous collective training 
of so litrge a number of young people together ; the present instruction being 
essentially'indfvidual and incomplete, though lionest and inlelligent. 

Carmarthen. 12th Siii»TEMBEy. — Cannartken^ll.^. (Boys ahout 50.) This school, occu- 

pying vile premises over ^hc lovVn sluviibjes, is for the moment a eompl('te 
wreck; but a handsome edifice for the accQmmodati^)u of Briiisli schools for 
boys and girls respectively, \vith a teacher’s house attached, is now' nearly com- 
pleted, with the aid of a grant from their LordshijfS, on an aiyplc and conve- 
nient site, and new schbols will there be commenced on a scale and in a sj)irit 
' wortjiy of tlie importance of the town, and the central situation in South \^ ales 
w hich it occupies. * 4, • • 

Narberth. I2th SEPTEMBER . — Nmberth B.S. (Bo^s and (Bids 28, S.M. 1.) This 
school maintiivns but a feeble attendance in the fSCc pf a large«national school, 
•-well supported, in great part by endowment, and further aided by their Lord- 
. ships ; but js, nevertheless, very meritoriously contLicled by its worthy, thougii 
almost unrewarded, young teacher. ^ *' 

Pembroke 13th SEPTEMBER.— Pe/wftroAe Docky B.S. (Boys*185, lyr. ^4 ; ,Giils 140, 
Dock. p 3^^ These arc thoroughly wcll-orgunized schools, usTng the best methods 
witii zeal and activity, and the efl'ectwili be fully commensurate whcnj;hey are 
worked with careful “ revision ” of the instruction which is being conveyed, 
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• • 

Tlie^ progress in the t)rdinary branches of an elementary education, in reading, App. IIj 
writing, and \irithinetic, is perfectly saJisfaAory throughout ; and fjuite as Pembroke 
much in the girls’ as in the boys’ sciiool, where the reading and questioning Dock. 
requA'c greater care and neatness. The nog; steps in advance will bo by 
making the lessons in geography, grammaf, and common knowledge, fall with « 
a more “ trifining ” effect upon the minds of all the cMldren in the scKtioffs in • • 
which they arc con^.yed ; toiwhich end ithe augmenting abilities of the well- 
taught pupil-ttachers of both schools w'ill greatly contribute. These are 
among the best schools of Ahe class existing anywhere in the principality. 

17th Skptembkr. — JMlndovenj^ IkS. ^B^)ys and Girls 122, F.T. 2.) This Llandovery, 
i;s one of tile schools rocfijtly built witji aid from th(iir Lordships, and forms a ♦ 
handsome pile, comprising, with^the large room diN^dcd down the middle into 
separate portions for t>oys and girls respectively, a good infant school-r^m, 
and a substantial teacher’s house^ ThJ infant sclfool is temporarily iliscontinueth • 
until a iilcilled teacher can bc^n’ovided ; butth% hcgerschoof is in full oj)eration 
under a teacher of good capaciyes*hut defective* training. The tone of gentle 
and affeetioiiatc confidoncio which prevails throughout the school, and the^^ 
progress w^hich its r(‘ading classes especially are mgjving, argue well for the « 
success of his efforts to redeem the defects entailed by thektter, and challenge 
thf* aid of pupil-tcaehers, whom he is qualified to instruct, while revisirfg and 
completing his own attainments, for the purpose of obtaining a certificate, 

Witli a greater finish to the reading classes, new' methods ir^ those for arithmetic* 

and higher neatness, not only in the writing, but also in the mental exercises • 

generally, this may yet, with so ardent a teacher, become a superior schod!. 

18th fSKPTKMHER. — Feiiiial and Toupn, B.S. (Boys and Girls 52, P.T. 1.) 

'^I'his is a school recently crccle<l in the village of Pennal, but within the parish 
of Towyn, eliicfly through the lil)erality of Captain Thurstoj?, of Talgarth, who 
gave tlie site, and is tiie principal jiatron of the institutfpn. Tne teacher and 
pupil-teacher are both from the school at Bryn Crug, aiid^ere continue in the 
course of devotion to their duty, upon which 1 have there had repeated occasion 
to report. 1 feel, with its teacher, the imperative demand in the Welsh 
schools for books containing, with •the English text* illustations of it in Welsh, 
ibr the use of the monitors,’ at first copious, and amounting perhaps to 
diioglot, and trradually declining to a mere explanation of the more difficult • 
vvonis and jihi-nscs, and terms of art or science. \Vhe^ these arc supplied, w'e 
may demand a tar more vigorous and efficient courier of training for tjie younger 
childron in the schools, than it is yet possible to claim for them with anyjhi^o 
of success. ^ 

19th Septhmukr. — Dohjelh^ij^ B.S. (Boys 60, P.T. 1.) llefc are all the DolgcUey. 
resources for a good school, w hethet* in premises, rpaterials, committed, master, 
or children, ami yet it does not exist — in great part through all cIjianQp ot**wholc- 
iKiss lieing destroyed by a higher-paying^class of boys forming virtually a sepa- 
rate school of individual instruction at the up|^er end of it, while the remainder 
form a separate lower school cqually*wittiout organization, but more numerous, 
witj; inferior siibordinat* agency to tc^ch it, and therefore more disorderly. 

Little good was doing, there fogt' ; but the commiltoe and the teacher agi’eed 
with the inspector in hearfily deprecating this state of things when |X)inted 
out, and have undertiiken in good earnest to reconstruct tlie institution on a basis 
more adapted to the pulilic service of the place, in which they hope the m^ter^ 
will he aided a pupil-foacho*; ^vhich 1 do not hesitate to recommer»l, lb|; he 
is well qualified by ability and attainments to 4ie education of #)nc. • 

20th SkptkivTher. — B.S. (Boys and (iirls 112, l^.T. 2.) This Dyffryn. 

school has recently been raised for the remote district of Dyjjryn Ardiidwyf 
l^irdering on tlie Merioiietll^hire shore of Cardigan Bay, and is intrusted fo an 
untrained native teacher^ but one*whose ejtertions have l^een long and untiring 
to qualify4nmself^ f(g the task he has here undertaken. The organization, and 
methods, and progress of the school are very fair throughout, though a higher 
finish of neatness should gradually be attained in all the exercises ; and I doubt 
whether it bo the pfirposc of the poi'cnts of the children to allow any portion 
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of their tim« to be employed, as some of it is here, in sirtiidy copying 
that th^y may learn to fyell \Vilsh,.' ‘‘ because it is a great rf*|)roach to our 
j)eoplo that they can read English when they cannqt write their own lan- 
guage';” for the day-school incaps equally the English school in their a|)pre- 
herisions, and they are sorry to see*any of the too brief time for which they 
can ^end^their children fxX all devoted to ag accomplfshnient to wliidli they can 
attain at any time. More idiomatic 'English, and a higher use of it in ques- 
tioning, are the next great wants of this generally gooil school. * 

23rd September. — Portmadoc Infant School, ^Boys and (iirls about 25.) 
This school may be regarded as%ti.e revival by M^s Holland of one which 
owed its chief support for*a number of years to Mrs./'VVilliams. R is simply 
an improved dame-school, l)ut w’ill shortly be syperseded by an infant-school on 
the ’best methods, which all the neighbouring persons of iiifluencc are combining 
fb erect undt^r the patronage (K* Mrs. Madocks^and Mrs. Gvvynne, whose trus- 
tees have assigned an admirabVj site for the pprpo^i, adbrding an opporltmity of 
adding successively a teacher’s house and a girls’ school. These institutions, 
,tx)wards the organization of which I was grateful to have the ojiportunity of de- 
voting a few hours, will, wnth the flourishing British Boys’ School of Tremadoc, 
form a group of schools calculated, both directly and indirectly, to exert an iin- 
portarft influence among the purqjy Welsh population of this remotest part of 
the principality — increasing in population, as it yearly is, through the increased 
working of the slate ^quarries among the mountains above. 

27th September. — Llangollen^ B.S. (lk>ys about 80, Girls about 60.) A 
rapict glance at these schools, which occupy good pren^ises, erected w ith the aid 
of a grant from their Lordships, proved both to have capabilities, which, how- 
ever, require fostering, cultivating, and strengthening in every respect ; the 
actual conditiqri of ♦the schools being low', the girls’ in regard to vigour, and 
the boys’ even in regard to tone and^discipline. 

28th September. — Chirks B.S.« (Boys 93, P.T. 2 ; Girls 80.) This school 
is precisely in the same condition in which 1 found it on the 14th of December 
last ; exhibiting exactly the same excellencies of tc(*hnical progress and the 
same want of higher “ traming” throughout. The girls’ scli^oi has recently 
received pupil-teachers, as a Church school, and will, therefore, be duly 
reported by the Rev. H.^L. Jones. See 14th December, 1849. 

1 st October. — Oswestri/^ B.S. (Boys about 70 ; Girls about 50.) This 
school appear^ to be in the ssPinc state of inferior vigour in w hich I found it some 
yestrs^ago, notwithstanding the liberal contributions made by its committee. 

1st October.-*- fErex/zam, B.S.* (Boys 90.) Tl)is scho^d, situated beneath 
the Independent Chapel, is now under an untrained Sedvtish fracher of zeal 
and natural ability ; but havuig no organization or methods above those of an 
ordinary viUagc. school, the considerable numbers who attend it can make little 
progress In anything ; while the more recently founded British school for boys 
in another part of lliiis same tow'n. is closed altogetlmr. Tiie girls’ school, on 
thte same premises with thd latter, is stilMn«being, though feeble. A combined 
effort appears to be greatly wantimr in ^lis tejf^vn. • • 

3rd October. — Middlewich^ Wesleyan, (Boyg, (iirls, and Infants 46.) 
This, which at t^e datejof my last had a certificated teacher in ft, is now virtu- 
ally in abeyance, until an accumulation of debt shall have been reduced ; and a 
Smaller school is in the meantime maintained at an ejmense of only 17/. IO 5 . 
per annual, under the management of a your*g<fcmam teacher df industry and 
energy, acquainted w ith tfie leading features of the Glasgow system. The little 
ones appeared *to be in good order, and making fair pfogress. A glance "at the 
teritish school iji the same town, held in a disused cha{)el, showed’ it to have 
capaBilities. • ♦ • 

3rd October. — 0?;er Lane,, Wir»sfordy Wesleyan, • (Boys and Girls 78, 
S.M. 2.) The progress made since the date of my last vis’4 ir*vcry rrlnarkable. 
It is now a very sound school of elementary iiistniclion, w hether in regard to 
tone, discipline, or advancement ; and is tlie more creditable^ to its teaciters and 
promoters because of the special backwardness of the surrounding population. 
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4t^ October.— Wesleyan. (Boys and Girls 82, P.Z 2 ; Infants Apf.II. ' 
60.) The boysXand girls’ school has made iri^the jiourse ot the past year tlm steady 
prf^irress which was anticipated in my last Report from the earnest labours of its 
teuclil’r, facilitated by a fair supply of books aij^I materials, and which has been 
accompanied l)y some j)rogrcss in the clcaifeing and repairing of tlie premises 
upon whieh*it is held. Thi; infant school has a faitlkhd but wholly i^itramcd 
fcjnale teacher, and )s, thereffire, a very fQcblc institution of its kind. If the 
master’s wife, \\*}io tcache^i the girls sewing, had charge of this school, and could 
be allowed a female apprei?tiee for its service, to receive her higher instruction 
from the master, thclatt(^‘, who has been ^n(^*ustomcd to infant management, 
would soonVender it won^y of the res|, and a credit Jo the connexion. 

4th OcTOjiEii . — Runcoimy Wesleyan. (Boys and iris 115, P.T.J5; Infants Runcorn. 
133, P.T. 1.) The tpne of tins school and its attendance, appeared, aMhe 
date of my visit, to be considerably ISVvered by^the circumstances*attcnding a 
change if teachers ; and the^xamination app^an^ to evined a consequent want 
of order and accuracy in the attainments of the*children, and of a higher tone 
of duty and coiTcctncss of method in the instruction of the several classes, w hich 
will |)robably be supplied by the appointment of a nc.j^P teacher, with the best 
guarantees iis to his qualifications. The infant school is prcjL'isely in the state in 
Avhich I found it last year, under a female teacher of sufficient educaticip and 
Ciipacities in every respect, but ovcrburthencA by numbers, whom she has not 
proper assistance or sufficient command of methods to keep simultaneously in 
disciplined employment. 

8th October. — D'nttdstle, B.S. (Boys and Girls 125, P.T. 2.) oThis Tintwistle. 
school has improved in the past year; but, considering the assistance which it 
enjoys, should exhibit renewed efforts to draw out the minds* of the children 
into kindly and spontaneous exercise, as well as to convey Jo them the first arts 
of scholarship. To this end '^its simultaneous instructioji should be simplified 
and given, not to the whole school, but to appropriate sertions, and a greater 
degree of life be thrown into all ti>e oral instruction, and a greater alertness to 
its rece()tion be elicited. The general views and tone of the school arc good, 
and the infant J^ction has very promising features. ♦ 

9th October. — Ruhinfield Factory School. (Boys and Girls 215, of whom DukinBeld. 
about two-tliirds arc for half-time only, P.'f. 3.) Tnis is one of two schools in » 
the Dukinfield suburbs of Ashton-under- Lyne and iJhdeybridgc respectively, 
which are managed bj^a joint as well as by sepai*at« committees, and^are at once 
factory schools for certain mills, and British schools for the population generally. 

The present is in^that part of the townsldp of Dukinfield which adjofns to 
Ashton-undcR-Lyno, and is a thoroughly efficient school of elementary instruc- 
tion on the British system, according to the appli^jiices which it has heretofore • 
possessed. In this respect, therefore, it is an example of factor;^ edfication, 
and in fact of general instruction, for tjie surrounding country, in which the 
day-school has never yet attained to its proper station end regard. It has 
every claim, therefore, to assistance by pupil-teacher's, and to some indulgen.ee 
inihe numbers assigned to it, which sjiould be, perhaps, in the proportion of 
the w hole number in ordinary,. attendance, althou|>h two-thirds of it are only 
half-timers — tl*ti latter demanding more labour to instruct tf^m than half the 
number attending for the whole day. With such assistifiice, both the committee 
and the teacher hojjc to accomplish an improvement in the general vigour 
the children’s^cducation',^rath€s:> than on the elevation of its scope, >^iich will 
Jbo extensively felt in the neighbourhood. ^ 

10th October. — Storlqidrty B.S. (Boys and Girls 108, P.T. 3.) The Stockport, 
reading-classes of this school arc in very good condition, and the managemoKt 
•of the lowest of them, wi?li the aid of a letter-box, quite exemplary ; b\U the 
arithmetic classes are iik,a rclatifoly infericr condition ; and yet the general state 
of this sMio(jl as ought to command a larger attendance from so nume- 

rous a contiguous population, the want of which I can explain only by the 
general inditfbrence to the day-school exhibited by the manufacturing popula- 
tions of the north.* See 10th December, 184J>. 
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II. 11 th October. — Macclesfield British, &c. This tovvi; has several national 
iaccl^eld schools ^ rejwrted to be of fairr vigour, but with the usual si^all attendance 
/ * ( consi(iering the magnitude of tne si\iTOunding population) which characterizes 

the schools in the manufacturing towns of the north of England gcniliifly. 
The British schools are one attalphej to a dissenting place of worship, and one 
' for boys and girls respectively, located in didcrent ropms of the great* pile which 
' ' accdinin 6 dates the enormous general Sunday-s(,jiool of (iVIaccIeslicld. This 
latter appeared, at a rough glance, lo*bc of the usual chameter pf those which 
juaintain a struggling existence amidst the wastes of Sunday-school furniture 
in many towns of the inanufacturii^ districts. And there is little lik('liliood 
of ap})lication for ])ublic aid beiiTg*madc on their be^ialf, unless (jjuitc a new 
view of the value of the dj^'-scliool to tht‘ education oi tlie ])coplc at large, w ere 
to he call(?d forth. One very iiiLeresting and valual)lc portion ol the popular 
education of this town consists, how'ev.'ir,. in tlie Mtk'clcsfield Society for 
acquiring Useful Knowledge, a rcc.l “Mechanics’ Jnstitute ’’ under tlui^ name, 
which has been in existence /t*r about 15 years, mider the presidency of John 
Brocklehurst, Esq., M.P., and the evening eUsses of which arc, in their 
‘humble but living en-^rgy, a model of that instruction for the youtliful 
' workpcojde in the inanuiacturing towns and districts, lor which increased 
opportunities arc now afibrded by the further statutory limitation of their 
hours ‘of labour. These classes ure for reading and writing, lor arithmetic, 
grammar, matliematics, stenography, dictation and elocution, drawing, and gco- 
. g^t^i^phy and history. wTlieyare conducted by young persons, who have obtained 
their^chief intellectual advancement from the institution itself, and arc nume- 
lously and zealously attended. Such classes as those ar(^ likely to become a read- 
ing part of the p 9 pular education of manufacturing localities, and it is a grave ques- 
tion with some of their j)romoters whether they ought not to solicit tlnfir Lord- 
ships’ regard af<d as^lstpnce to give them greater efficiency and wider a}>))lication. 
TuusUl. 17th October. — 'l^unsta/iylVesleyan. (Hoys and Girls, 130, P.T. 3.) This 
school, although it has experienced a change of teachers, is in nearly the same 
working efficiency in which I found it a year ago, and ])recisely upon the same 
plan, which it will not bo ea^y to improve. The discipline, neiitness, aiul even 
cleanliness of the scliool, admit, how’ever, of considerable improvement ; and 
it will be a subject of constant soli(utudc to keep the methods and even tiie 
matter of the instruction rj) to their prcscuit standard. The numbers exhibit a 
decided tondeney to increase and the zeal of a member or two of the committee 
are a guamntce of the school’s continued success. See 12 th Deccunbor, 1S4!). 
Biirfon-on- KUb OcTOBER. — Jhir ton 071^ Trent, B.S. (Boys 150, P.T. 4, Girls SO.) 
Trent. The boys’ school,” during the year and a half since last I^saw iy, has been so 
much udvancM by its ])crscvering teachen, with the aid of his stipendiary 
* monitors^ that 1 cun no long(‘r refrain from ranking it as a first-cla^s school, 
though its oM wxaitof alertness in the reading chusses, and of iiiore cultivation of 
the perceptive faculties among the litlle ones, are not 3 'et wholly removed. 
The attainments ol the stjjiendiary monitors tli(‘rus{‘lves, w’h(4hei’ as students 
or*tcachers, being brought up to the stamfird of puyil-teacliers of the like 
standing, I am no longer in a position to*rcfuse to recommend to tlieir Lordslups 
that their indentures should be cancelled, and a complete set of^indentures as 
pupil- teachers sul/stitutcd ; these being graduated according to the merit of the 
;^ouths, as indicated in the report upon each ; for the master now shows him- 
self f*dly competent to the pupil-teacher coury, andt his staff* \:'ill otherwise 
be broke^i' up, in a time gnd place w'herc employment is so abundant, by tho^ 
uneasif/ess of tlie i^arents, some orVv hom came to inf j iiy great anJMcty about the 
prospects of their children. The girls* school is in precisely the same state of 
weakijess in whifh 1 have repeatedly had to report V ; but the success of the e 
employment df stipendiary monitors in the boy^’ school, encourages the coin- 
‘ mittce to look for simrlar results in ^le girls’, if the master, wi)psc^. wife is 
the mistress of the girls’ school, can be permitted, as he may, to undertake the 
education of a pupil-teacher or two for it, while his wife retains the command 
t of their services, and the unceasing guardianship of them -during the hours 
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of thLir special instruction by him as well as those' of the school’s ordinary App. II. 
occupations, . ^ “ 

21st OcTOBUB. — West Bromwich i Wesleyan. (Boys and Girls 156, P.T. WestBrom- 
3 ; 'ilr^l’ants lOOj P.T. 1.) The boys’ school has undergone steady improve- 
ment in the course of the past year, and I cann’Ot now hesitate to recommend 
the apprentjeeship of pupil-teachers in it,' to enable its young and zealous ' 
teacher to complete yits rcofganizatioR into distinct sections, subdivisible into 
drafts for the more technical ^iccrciscs, and to employ its well designed methods 
with higher accuracy and effect throughout, to the general improvement of its 
habits and manners. These can be raised but slowly, however, owing to the 
jieculiar rudeness of the 'district, and an il^e^ularity of attendance so great, 
that the number leavin^^n the coursc^of a year is 'About equal to the w hole 
attendance ; ^heir places being more than fully supplied by others, prepared, as 
a rule, to show' the liker inconstancy., .^The infant school has been entirely re- 
constructed under a w'cll-educatrid young fenjaf^ teacher, (ind wt^its only a 
revision of its methods, and\‘ division of its g^lery instruction into lessons 
appropriate to the two distinctsections into which it is properly divisible, to 
become a valualile institution; order, neatness^ progviety, and affectionate' 
zeal and industry already pervading it. See 5th December. 1849. 

22nd October. — lUll Top^ West Bromwich.,'' Wesleyan School. (Boys Hill Top. 
153, P.T. 3; Girls and Infants 120, P.T. 1.) This school has continued in 
the course upon whi(;h it w'as embarked when I saw it towards the close of the 
past year, but its monitorial classes are too large to be worked with eftbet by ^ 
monitors of the quality and the training of those employed in them ; and it 
would be far preferable l.o sectionize the school under the master and pupil- 
teachers, with small subordinate drafts for the employment of^ monitor assist- 
ants, under the most active superintendence and direction, in the more tcclinical 
exercises. Still there is a large amount of technical ^pi^jgres,-^, though the 
training effect of the school, for want of o complete organization, and a more 
accurate and energetic use of its fairly designed methods, is not such as to cope 
effectually with the rude manners and irregular habits of a very backward 
neighbourhood. The devoted character of the teaej^er, and his fair attainments, 
challenge, nevertheless, every assistance and encouragement to overcome these 
difficulties, and I beg to recommend, therefore, that he receive two new pupil- 
teachers in addition to the one whom he now' lia% and whose services are * 
certainly not alone sufficient to meet the W'ant which he has to supply. The 
girls’ and infants’ school is very pleasing in tonCj^iiscipline, and ntanner, and 
in the management of the little ones quite souj;id ; but the methods oJii 
higher classes want revision, and their instrhetion, therefore'* more vigour in 
every respeef, except in the necjllework, which apjicars to bd very good 
throughout. See 7th December, 1849. » 

23rd October. — Bilstoa, Wesleyan. (Boys and Girls about r.T. 2.) Biiston. 
This school has just been ro-opened with every prospect of success, if it can 
receive the aid of the two pupil teachers for which it petitihns ; for such is the 
irregular resort to day schools habitual among the population, that the monitorial 
agfincy to be found in them is of no niciitionable A.;ahie ; and the only hope of 
conducting a numerous sehocil, tiiercforc, witli success, is with the aid of 
a))prenticcd asHstaiits, who arc offered in this instance) in chikiren trained by 
the teacher at his last school in a distant part of the kingdom ; the riule but 
far more high^ paid labours of the mine and the hirnacc being here muchjpre- 
ferred, both by the young pco^Ie^and their parents, Jo the penury and'^confinc- 
\iient, as they (jonceive itj ofjthe school. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

23rd October. — West Bromwich., Cartet'^s Green, Independent . (Boys Carters 
^bout 100 ; Girls and 111 feints about 120.) My visit to this school, owiqg to 
an accidental excess of engagenynts, was hasty (and my statistics are therefore 
imperfeep ; but it w-as Sufficient to cnabid me to observe* a marked progress in 
both sclioolif, siticc* their removal to the premises of the Sunday schools, 
formerly the chapel of the Independents, from the mean and insufficient tene- 
ment iit aid of the erection of w hich the Treasury allowance from the Paidia- 
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mcntary gnnt for school buildioffs was injudiciously cxj)cnded. ^The boyvs’ is a 
fair Brhish school for such a dis-irietr though it yet wants highoi vigour ; while 
the girls* and infants’ department is conducted w ith remarkable fac^^ end 
energy by a newly appointed h/aclicr, w ho has it in liigh condition and sound 
progress. See Gth December, 1841.). 

23rd OcToBEK. — Jilting&hall^ Wesleyan. (Boys and j Girls 0^, P.T. 2.) 
This school is essentially a good school, though .ts plans and methods require 
all to be carrie<l out with more vigour and accuracy. See 6th December, 1849. 

24th OcTOUER. — Summit Foundry^ West Bromwich^ B.S. (Boys 70, P.T. 

1 ,• Girls 84, P.T. 2.) The boyc* “uchool was rcdccn.pd from the unsatisfactory 
state in which I had to Kport it on the 16th of Au(tust, 1849, by achangeof 
teachers at Christmas last; and it already presents every aspect of a vigorous 
and* ’improving monitorial school, with a yeii^chcr bent ( |seif-improvement as 
"well as thc*advancemont of his charge, and one, therefore, forwnom I cannot 
hesitate to recommend the assistance of a-pupil-tQUcher, under their Lordships’ 
patronage. It is almost impossible, however, ta find boys of the proper age 
iito acce})t the office, as ,^iere are scarcely any in the school more than 11 years 
of age, and to keep them in it until they arc 13, involves the sacrifice of 
several years of lucrative employment to place a child in one which, after all, 
is not so well paid as the ruder labours to which, therefore, all the regards of 
this thoroughly rude population are directed. The girls’ school has made 
steady progress since, the date of my first visit, and it is now a thoroughly good 
one in plan, method, tone, and spirit, w'ith every claim to aid by pupil- teachers ; 
and ^several candidates are duly qualified. o 

25th October. — Banbury^ B.S. (Boys 130, P.T. 2 ; Girls 90, P.T. 2.) The 
boys’ school, under a new teacher, has been completely reorganized on the old 
British plan, and adicalthy life of instmetion is bp^irming to circulate through 
all its drafts, under .the management of a young teacher, w hose capacities and 
disposition to improve by experievee are such, I trust, that I cannot hesitate 
to recommend his receiving pupil-teachei*s. The girls’ school has steadily 
improved since my last visit, and claims the same favourable rcg*ard. See 17th 
May, 1850. 

28th October. — Nantwich, Wesleyan. (Boys, Girls, and Infants, 180, 
P.T. 3.) This school may be considered to have made a fair years progress ; 
iiaving been carefully reorganized in four sections, each divisible into two classes, 
and then again into two drat(s, while the methods have been completely re- 
\is*’d.inid corrected. And yqt the result presented throughout the scliool is 
not commensuratoiwith the |)OWcrs of its certificated tea(‘hp», for want of their 
neater and m(,re correct application in dctiiil„in an alfectionate solicitude for the 
])rogi*ess of the children troin- the infant classes upward, rathei’ than a conde- 
scending view fvom the top of the school downward, with the cfi'cct of pre- 
senting the matter of instruction to their minds generally in too concrete a foi m, 
and w ithout that nihiute attention to the details of the work which are essential 
to‘'make its reception clear and accumte, and therefore of liigh training ” ^uIue. 
d’he infant department, undecthe teacher’s wife, is, in this respect, a model to 
tfie rc^t of tlie .school, which wants but this cloinenb. to take the high position 
wdiich it challengtts but does not yet command. 

29th October. — Audley, Wesley an. (Boys and (Brls 100, P.T. 3.) This 
&cho(J has been icorganizetl in sections, subdivisible into drafts, .yiul is worked 
with grei<j: activity ; but I’or want of a spirit cTf system, neatness, and order, its 
discipline is lowcF, and its instrudfion less complete and cciuably difiu.sed tiian 
it ought to be. d'be pupil- teachers are well advanced, and arc very promising 
youths; and with ample material for an excellent school, it is to be regretted' 
that any maiic element of success sliould bo neglectrd as it is. 

30th October. — B irslcm^ Wesleyan. (Bovs 80, P.V. 2.) This spjiool has 
been entirely remoulded since the date of my last visit, and^Vonns lour sections, 
subdived inJ^o monitorial drai'ts for technical exercises and piactice, but united 
again lor collective instruction by the master. The methods as well as tlus 
organization arc generally good, bat they want carrying out with more kindly 
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accuracy in the uppCi part of the school, and more neat discipline in the lower. 

The arithmetic is the best part of the instruction, and this is good thro-iighout ; Burslem. 
bu| the progrc.iS of the (*hildren is not commensurate withtlie activity employed 
for vv^iint of more kindly accuracy and more gij^uine collectiveness of attention 
in the working of the sections as well as 'of the drafts. Still the school is > 
greatly improved, and a})pdars to be still improving; wid there is quit^ ability 
in the master for tin? tochiiiea»^. instruction of the pupil-teachers, whose appren- 
ticeship to him is recommended. 

31st OcTOBKU. — Term, 11. S. (Boys 80, P.T. 2; Girls about 50 ; Infants Tean. 
about 80.) Tills sclioid Igis experienced a- very great improvement in the jiast 
year, and Is now thoi ougbly vigorous tlirougbout the only improvements 
which I w^uld still suggest hying a more active neatness in the aritbmetie 
f'lasses, and an oxtonsi^m of the training of the younger children in a knowledge 
of common things. It is now woikc«?in four p'^rmanent sections, hi which tim 
childrcft arc classified hy th<S^r general jirogre^ss,. without being redassified for 
each branch of instruction. With ample tcamiing ])Owcr, this works well. 

Tlie school is entirely supported, together with gills’ anci infants’ schools^ 
in the same vilUige, hy the liberality of the firm of Messrs. Philips. The girls 
school is in good tone and disci])line, but its iiistrucMon, except in needlework, 
appeared to be rnuking a progress scarcely commensurate, owing to the want 
of training to comjilete methods on the part of its mistress. The infant school 
is a thoroughly good one, under a young and zealous teacher, trained at the 
Home and Colonial Society’s School. Its upper portion showed knowledge of 
their own country supenor to that to be found in half the schools for elder 
children, and would have raised a .serious question wliether it were not the 
result of a forced sysKmi of rote teaching, hut its perfect sourxlncss, the legi- 
timate processes of the children’s thouglits and training tl^ougliout, and their 
health, order, and checifulness, gave th^e most satisfactory a*l;urunce to the 
contrary. The jiromisos of those two schoytjs are merely provisional. 
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General Report^ £or the year 1850^ hy Her Majesty s Inspector of 
Schools^ J, I). MoRiiLL, Esq., on the British, Wesleyan, and 
other Denominational Schools inspected by him in the Northern 
and Eastern Counties of EnglancL^ • 

• • • .• 

My Lord'^ • ^ 

In presenfing to LortUhips another* Annual* 

Rcporlb on the Inspec^oh ^of BritiSh^* Weslcyhn, and other 
Denominational School^, in the North-Eastern District of 
England, I would make one or two preliminary observations • 
on the extent of the district itself, and the <ihief centres in 
which most of the schools referred to^are situated. • 

The district includes 20 counties, a space which would of 
of course prove quite unmanageable by one • Inspector, but ’ , 

for the extremely limited extent to which your Lordships’ 

Minutes have been jfdopted by British Schools throughout the 
agricultural portions of the country. The ma^iufacturing 
districts, on the other hand, together with sc^ntj of# the larger 
inland and seaport towns, present a state of social develop- 
ment, in which the present advantages held out by the Privy 
Council appear likely to become more and more extensively 
accepted by tiiose portions of the community, amongst whom 
I have the honor to labour. ^ 

To give some idea of the geographical distribution of the 
schools inspected during the last year, I subjoin a table in which of school*, 
the number situated in each county is arranged in four diffei^nt 
columns. Column 1 gives the iff&mber of British^ schools ; 
which term* however, 1 should say, here^ includes schools of 
every species of organization, and belonging to all yeli^ous 
parties, besides most o£ those which are maintained by mill-.i^ 
owners or other manufacturers for th« education^of the juvenile 
hands, as provided for bj^ the late Factory Act. Column 2 
gi\1?s the number of^ Wesjeyan schools ufider inspection in the 
same countios, most of which arc organized on Yhe Glasgow 
system, and arc instructed in the authorized catechism of the ^ 
connexion. ^Column, 3 gi^xs the total of individual sch^olsf of 
^1 kinds; and as these comprehend ^boys’*, girls’^ and inf^ifts* 

^hools separately, whA’c there is an independent annual 
grant to each (although two, and in some cases. three, n^ay 
uelong to the same institiUion), I have added a fourrti column 
in whicl^ the number of institutions is speeffied which have 
come under inspection during the last year.* 


* See Table, pag^ 0^6. 
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List of British and Wesleyan Schools having Annual Gran's in the Norfh-Easlern 

District, 
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NAMKS OF 
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British 

.Schools. 

1 ^ 

1 A 

'I oral 
Schools. 

— 

c 
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Lrinoaslilre . , 

35 

17 

52 

35 

Bedfordshire • 

4 

1 

5 

5 


Yorkshire > • 

M 


48 

3.'> 

Cambrld‘'e?hlre 

3 

0 

3 

2 


Durliiim • • 

11 

2 

13 

10 

1 iJunlingdonshire 

0 

1 

1 

1 


Lincolnshire 

4 

7 

11 

7 

1 Northumberland 

2 

0 

2 

2 


Cnnil)erlan(l . j 

5 

I 

6 

5 

j Westmorland , 

1 

2 

3 

2 


Bnckinriiainshire 

5 

1 

6 

6 

, Hertfordshire . 

2 

1 ^ 

2 

2 


DerbySiiire. . | 

fi 

1 


4 

, Norfham^’ tonsil ire 

1 

1 0 

1 

1 1 


Lei cestersl lire • j 

4 

2 

6 

5 

j Norfolk . . 

Two .-ipplicatioiis on liand 


Nottinghimshire ' 

1 

2 

3 

3 

Hutlaiidshire . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Ess<.*x • . • j 

0 

0 

6 

1 

i 






Suffolk . . 1 

1 

5 1 

i 

'1 

6 

4 

j Tulal . . 

109 

07 

170 

133 


All these schools ^vithout exception have now annual grants, 
and all but thive or four have pupil-teachers apprenticed in 
them. Beside these, however, there are 123 schools in the 
■^district which are subject to inspection from having enjoyed 
building grants, or supplies of books and apparatus. Most of 
the-e, 1 ha/e ho doubt, would esteem ^he inspection, if annually 
extended to them, as a favour and a benefit, but 1 have been 
obliged, by the pressure of work arising from those which 
possess annual grants, wholly to discontinue my visits to them ; 
nor do I see the probability at present of those visits being 
resumed. The schools which must be inspected annually liave 
now become so nunierous (many of them also being so large as 
to require, with the examination of the pupil-teachers, at least 
twe days’ labour) that it is. with some difficulty 1 can arrange 
to visit them all in the yca^J and at the sam" time keep ])acc 
with the present rate of increasing applications. The increase 
since the 1st of January, 1850, has been about 30, and I have 
good reason to think that it \/ill not less in the present and 
some future years ; so that the necessity of a subdivision of the 
district is one which 1 shall be constrained ere long to press 
upon your Lordships’ attention. 

Amongst die schools actually inspected there exists of course 
a great diversity of excellence and defect, both in respect to the 
subjects of instruction and the mode in which thet instruction 
is conveyed. The details of this will be seen in the tabulated 
list at the close of the present remarks ; In the mean time the 
suynmary in the following pag6 will give a general view of the avc'r- 
age attendance of children, 4he position of masters and mistresses 
in reference to the Government certificate, the.numl of the 
pupil-teachers, and the average amount of scholars learning 
the different subjects there specified. 
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*Pie- details of the income and eicpenditwe of these schools 
are summed up in the fallowing table, which, com] ared with the 
number of children as^ given in the preceding table, shews a 
sum of 17^. 5Jrf. as the^average annual cost of education per 
child, independe^itly of the expensed incurred In building 
school-rooms and of the ^assistance rendered by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. 

JStTMMARY (B), 


Aggregtin Aatiaal Income, u stilted by Manigors. 

From 
Local En- 
dowment. 

From 

Local Sub- 
scriptions. 

From ' 
Local 

Ck>llection8. 

From 

acKoote, 

♦Pence 

' T " 

From 

other 

Sources. 

ToUL, 

£. s, d, 

S20 3 . 

' 

r. d. 

3,060 15 Hi 

4. *. d, 

1,329 12 3i 

£, s. d. 

9,910 4 8f 

£. i, d, 

3,017 9 34 

£. «. d. 

17,637 6 94 

Aggregate Annual Expenditure, as stated by Managers. 

Salaries 

of 

Teachers. 

On Books 
and 

Stationery. 

'Miscellaneous 

Expenses. 

ToUl. 

£, j. d. 

14.075 2 1 

£, i. d. 

1,467 16 0| 

£, $, i, 

3,135 6 2| 

£. i. d, 

18,678 8 44 


Since the last Report was issued, three examinations, two 
for masters and one for mistresses, have be^'n held in my 
district, one at Manchester and two at York. Of male candi- 
dates (considering the number of schools under inspection, and 
the nutnber of ma'^ters already certificated) there was a very 
fair attendance (somewl^ exceeding 30), of which not quite 
the half succeeded in Staining certificat:38 of merit. Of 
schoolniistresses a much smaller, number presented them^Jolves, 
but those who did so passed the examination with remarkable 
success, the whole of the candidates having entitled themselves 
to receive a certificate i.of merit, on a satisfactory report being 
made of their capacity as teachers. The influence of these 
examinations has been very considerable throughout the 
country, stimulating teachers of all classes to self-improve- 
ment. The field of study opened by them has appeared to 
borje to be too extensive, tending to j^pneourage a superficial 
apjiiaintance with a great variety of subjects> rather than a 
tnorougli knowledge of any one. This has been, however, in a 
great measure unavoidable, owing to the want of early educa- 
tion under which many of the candMates have laboured, ' So 
soon as a satisfretdry acquaintance with elementery branches 
can be taken for granted, or seen to b© involved lU a higher 
knowledge of a few specially important subjects, the number 
of the subjects could be easily curtailed,i aha a more complete 
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mvestig«ltioli: of tkem depa^Ti:^d. I cannot, hpwever^^iefirain' 
from t^timopj? to the zeaj; ^th which the teachg ta 

genaraily, amidat various diaadvantages, and with arduoua 
em|>loymeOt already on their hands# have a]^pliqd to the work 
of pi^epiiratjon •, how pevseverinjgly they have endeavoured to 
overpomo overv olfctacle ; •how succasafully they have in many 
instances laboured for the prize ; aiid \iow cheerftilly in others 
they have borne a present disappointment for an ultimate 

C d. Tht moral lessons thus gleamed, cannot, I thinks be , 
; either %pon themselves ^r their pupils* 

The system of pupil-teacners^still remains one of the moft 
interesting and important features injro^r Lordships^ Slinutes, 
and npne^ T believe, has hM a ’great effect in raising the general 
tone, of primary cducatiorf* through the country.* So long asf ^ 
examples of a thoroughly efficient primary school were want- 
ing, there was no wonder at the Jittle ze^ exKVbited in the * 
progress of education and in the improvement of the schools 
already existing. A single eflTective school, Jield up as a 
model to a district, is a realized idea^ which places the entire 
problem of education io the minds of observers in a new light. 

To bring the mass of our population under such influences is 
seen at once to be an object worth all the effort gnd the sacri- 
fice that can be directed towards it. « This appea^ to me to be 
one of the first and foremost of th« advantages which have 
been secured by the apprenticeship of pupil-teachers. Many 
other advantages are of course in reservef but the mere feet 
of having 'by this instrumentality planted practically efficient 
schools here and there throughout the country — schools in 
which wp are not wholly shut up to the formal mechanism of the 
monitorial system on the one hand, nor to the incessanf waste^ 
pf time consumed# in drill, march, b^d music, and dull routine 


, on the other— this very fact, \ say, renders the return^to ^such 
methods and organizations a moral impossibility. The people 
themselves begin now to know wh^^t education is, aUd are* pot 
very likely to be again satisfied with ^ apology for it. 

Vr ith regard to the pupil-ttachers themScIves, there is of • 
course a great variety*in their efficiency amd progress, as there 
is in the circumstances* under which they are nlajged. As ^ 
whole^ however^, they have considerably exceedea my expecta- 
tions. Occasionally, indeed,^ it has bIfen necessary to cancel 
Urn indentures, in one, casef jferhaps, from wjfmt of punctuillitjy 
in\nother from insubordination, in a fhird ffom m&nifpst stu- 
pidity ; but these ^ases^ haye been extremely larej while the 
pi?)portipn of those wHb ^hy-ve proved effleiept, trustworthy, 
and of ^g^od ipteile(ftual qualincalipns ha$ very com 
siderablo. ip ^ome instance^ indeed, I have feared t^at 
health has suffered from long apd application to 

apd in many otheys I well kppvr the to theit 
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Iby t^e maste^ hew greatly excee<Jed the prescribed 
limits., ;! wbuld take the* present opportuiiityj therefore of 
pressing upon the man;tg<5rs of schools the importance in* 
pairing from time^to time into the healtlf of their pupil -teachers, 

‘ ‘ as a little care and relaxation** mighj^ oftentimes prevent the 
serious consequences resulting from an overwrought state either 
of the mind or the nervous system. 

There is one point to ^which I cannot but look with some 
degree of misgivin^c and disappointment; I mean t|5e arrange* 
meats, or ratnCr want of arrangembnts, wh^ch at present exist 
’ for convicting the education c/f the onpil-teachers, when their 
tarm ofindenture shav) have expired^/ With regard co those 
belonging to the Wesleyan schools, the want has been already 
foreseen, and airlply supplied by the erection of their normal 
schools at Westminster. But there is a still larger number of 
pupil-teachers, belonging, mbreover, to a constantly increasing 
class of primary schools through the north of England, for 
whose educatibn no express provision is yet made. I cannot 
bat think that it would be for the interest of the merchants and 
manufacturers of Lancashire and Yorkshire, those whose own 
prosperity'^ and welfare depend so much upon the proper training 
of the woikin^ classes around them, those who, as the employers 
of vastnumbefs of the yopth, are their^natural guardians in the 
matter of instruction, those moreover who have already shown 
so deep an interest \n the extension of a broad national system 
of education throughout the country — I cannot but think that 
it would be for their welfare to looK to this defect in point of 
normal school insthiction, and devise some plan for remedying 
the evi]^ that must nei^esarily follow from it. On whatever system 
S)l^ basis schools may be founded to supply the present want, 
there racist be masters who rightly understand th^ir calling if 
any good is to be ejlected, and supply rightly trained mas- 
ters there, must be institutions for tne purpose. With the 
— aid held out by your Lordships for encouraging the establish- 
, ment of nornial schools, *tind th§ vast resources of the North, 
I cannot think that the pupU-teachers ^viil bb long withouf the 
means so n^icessary For completing^ their preparation for the 
duties to which they are looking forward. * 

It is a weighty quest^n in connexion with the future welfare 
of cpm country, how far the effoflg now nfisied are 'overtaking or 
are likely to ovefiake cthe educatioi^al requirements of 
4 population. Your Zrordships’ Minuted of 1846 were' based 
uf)on the ^unquestionable &et that the voluntary education 
hitherto suppli^ had grown out of the religious aevelopment 
of.the countryf and that by support derived from Government 
aid it ;m%ht gioiw up to the foil extent of the requirements 
of the community,. dSd^ver good, reasons- there mi^ht have 
bfeen to Jtistif^rSuch an end^is at present very 
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lEar from beini realized, and very far fV|^m raising any 
hope as ta ^ possibility 6f its realization within any appirnei-l 
able? lime. Trie extension of schools onythe National system has 
doubtless been very gr^t, arid in s6me scattered agriculj;nT^ 
districts may pro^e well ^igh commensurate Vith the wants of 
the community ; but it is needless £o say that tbtey form a very 
small fraction of what is required amongst the dense manu- 
facturing populations .of our counti^-^not to mention the fact 
that schoofe designed •indiscrimftiately for Aose who labour in 
factories cmnot be conducted upon any one peculiar religions 
type without virtually excludih^the children of qll otli^^r com- 
munities from industrial occupations^ ijf the ♦ neighbourhood* 
Schools founded on the oasis of the British system have here 
come in with great advantage, and have mhde considerable ‘ 
increase since the passing of the Factory^ Ac#. But these 
schools have not emanated from* the. reZiyiotw, but from fhe 
industrial element of society, and so far are not based upon any 

I rinciple originally contemplated in your Lord^ips* Minutes. 

t must also be admitted that a very considerable number ef 
Wesleyan schools have likewise sprung up within a short period. • 
These, however, with comparatively lew excepliMs, tave failed 
to reach the lowest strata cf society in our crow^a populations, 
where there influence is most of all needed. SVs schools for 
the people they have been founded on good principles — ill 
many casesmost liberally supplied with apparatus — and furnished 
with as efficient a class of teachers as any that can be found in 
the country. The idea, however, which was at first entertained, 
that they might prove self-supporting — the 'pressing into them 
of the children of the middle classes (ofherwis^ an excellent 
sign* of the times) — the somewhat higher scale of school fe«s^ 
which prevail th€?*e Aan with most other similar institutions, 
all have had the effect of rendering them on the whole tqpro 
applicable to small tradespeople and skilled mechanics, than 
to those who may be termed the poor and need}^. No doubt ' 
the class referred to require ^the means of education to be* , 

r royjded for them as much even the poor themselves, and 
cannot but look very hopefully upon the training ^ey receive 
at the schools* in question; no doubt, moreover, She schools 
themselves may be benefited in a financial point of view, and 
often even imthe numbers^itiending them, by making a sqyn^ 
higher scale of admission ; but this ofily shows ^that the 
necessity is still as greS.t as ever for bringing some efforts to 
b(;^r upon those class^ from which the great mass* of crime 
and pauperism j that gtill pi^sses uppn us, mainly originates, f 
If any one wUl take the trouble to inquire accurately ietto^ 
the juvenile population of any of our large towns, he wiu sooni?? 
become .'couvincecU how very far the yhole ma^s of voluntar# 
education yet is from meeting the evil referred 
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catinot "illustJrato tkis b^^,teic that! by a rcfetonce ^ the town of 
Ijivoi*|k)ol^-*-tt town more wealthy and n\ote hi^dy favoured 
with educational institittions than most others ; and yotothere 
%t this momept no less than 1600 cvhildren in the Kirkdale 
and Wotkhouse schoolsj who^ bdt for hhe provt^sion arising from 
the parochial rales, Would be preying, in the shape of 
beggary and crime, upon the community. What is thus 
supplied to the pauper l^lUss needs to be equally supplied to 
those who, without 'the name, are suffering the woi>t enects of 
pauperism. Local rating, and a ^ven ampuht of^j^^ee instrxic- 
tion, with a 4etermmlLtiion otf fhe.p^rt of all employers to 
enforce an educationaV^est, appear rto yne an indispensdolc con- 
dition to be secui'ed, ere we shall micceed in elevating those 
neglected classes^ to Which hardly any of the voluntary efforts 
now in existf^nce (except Indeed the ragged schools) really 
apply. . ' , 

In pointing out the deficiency of educational appliances, as 
arising from fhe voluntary efforts of religious communities, I 
«ftn far from under-rating the vast servjce which those efforts, 

' so benevolent and healthy in their action, have been to the 
country at large. At the same time, with a rapidly increasing 
popuIatiSn, constant development of industrial activity, 
and a growing disposition amongst the working- classes to 
combine their strength so as to make it more and more felt 
upon society — it mvst become ere long a vital question, whether 
We are doing, as a nation^ what is necessary to regulate and 
mould into habits of social order this vast accumulation of 
mind, on which the future destiny of oUr empire will so greatly 
depenll. This surety is a matter of too great importance to be 
^ Teft wholly^ to the chance of such enormous resources* and 
unflUctaatihg activity, as alone can nveet«Jthe rtequirements, 
coming permanently out of the voluntary efforts of religious 
commUmties. What the future of those communities may be 
no one can possibly predict.^ That none of them is safe fVem 
convulsions, or can bSast any positive and Unquestionable 
stability, is manifi^t to every *mind t/hat can estimate the 
growth ideas and their inevitable influence upon our social 
institutions. Ift the mean time we are quite sure that our 
population will advance, that our j>erils and responsibilities 
wife* increase with it, and that our fiheet^Uchor, '^socially speak- 
ing, must be the education of the people. ^ 

Tbere is one other fact which ought/hot to be lost sight of — 
‘that whilst the efforts of religious- bodies are necessarily 
fluctuating, there is gradually dweloping in the midst of the 
merchant and manufacturing interests, as rveW m a^nongst the 
working classes themselves, a deep and honest interest in the 
educational problem oj tthe country,’ which must ere E6ng claim 
an equal ^tteutibu and respect with the efforts of religious com- 
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munities. I already on various occasions been inAji^d to ‘ 
inspect educational institutions, far liiori complete than ^pon 
my present lilt of schools^ which have arisen from the etfotts of 
the people (aided and abetted by the^r ei^loyers) to elevate 
themselves “in the scale of inteiligettce. Tnesc efforts, isis it 
appeata to me, nfight pibperly be'fostered and encouraged by 
the impartial Voice of tne Lie^islature. They are assuredly the 
commencement of an educational movement which is destined 
to play no "inconsideraple part in the futiu« enlightenment of 
the countr^and which if rightly directed may be fraught wi^ 
incalculable benefit^ to the carrjinunity jtt large. I veyturO to 
hope that the last, anti In effect m%t^ nominul resfrictiott, 
which prevents such scht^pls *as these from participating in the 
•benefits of your Lordships’ Minutes may be ere long removed, 
and that the same aid may be extended alihe to all who are 
sincerely and practically interested in the growth of popular 
education. • 

The point to which I am anxious that all these observations ( 
should tend is this — that while there is ample cause fpr 
satisfaction with whht has already been accomplished, and 
ground for great encouragement in reference to the future 
influence of what is now cloing to raise the ge«eral tone and 
character of primary education through the coeiutry, yet there 
is still room for efforts arising from dther sources, more particu^ 
larly those which are connected with the industrial life of the 
people. The question, in brief, will have® yet to come before 
your Lordshipa attention — hovfc far the system so auspiciously 
begun can be developed into a more universal method ; how far 
it can be made to combine with local efforts of a morp public 
character than those already existing ; and how it can 
secure the greatfeducational institutions of our country from 
fluctuation amidst all the social changes of the future? • 

1 have the honor fo be, &c., , * 

J. D. Morell. 

To the Right Honorable , ^ 

The Lords of, the Committee <f CounM dn Education* • 
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Imdbx to Tabulated Reports on Schools inspected by H. Inspect 
J. D* Morell, Esq.^l^ year ended 31 October 1650, 


1 of Schools^ 

l> * 


nn1 

Apsiey Guise * 


thill 


BEDFORDSiyRE. ** 

No. * . 

. 50 I Biggleswade (Boy . . • c> . 

. 40 I Biggleswade (Girls) •••••• 52 

BUCiyNpUAMSHIRE. 

* ^ I ^Yiidileadon . . > • » • • 

22 1 5 Whitchurch . t* . . . . . 

• 53 I Wycombf • * 


, Aylesbury 

Beaconsfield 

Princes’ Kisboro « 

, ' ^ C^MBRIDGHUHIRE. 

Cambridge ...^44 | Haddenha&i. f 

tjUMBERLANlf. f 


^rlisle . • 
Holmshead. 
Maryport . 


84 

85 


Belper . 
Derby , 


Penrith^ W. } . 
Penrith, B. . 


DERBYJPHIRE. 
1^ I MUforC. 
15 1 

DURHAM. 


Barnard Castle • 72 

Bluckboy 74 

Darlington (Infants) •••..• 69 

Darlington (Girls) , 70 

Darlington (Boys) •••••. 71 


Darlington (Wesleyan) • 
South Shields (St.Uohn's) 
South Shields (Union) . 
South Shields (J arrow) » 
Stockton 


Bardfield 

Clavering 


25 

46 


E^EX. • 

Halstead • . • • 

Saffron Walden • • 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Bu8hey5’ 106 

HUNTINGDOh^SHlRE. 

St.J^oU 61 


Bolton C British) 
BolwCa 4)Yesleyac 

Itrooksbottoni , , 
Broughton Koad 
Burnley . * . 
Clieetham ^ill 
Droylesden . . 

Halliwell Dean 


Eanc^ister. . *** 

I^er 

T^tgh 

Liverpool (Harrington) . 
Liverpool (Hil>emian) . ' 
Liverpool (Jordan Street) 
Liver iKX)l (Manesty Lane) 


UTancnester (Moseley Street) 


Barton PRrk 


Barton . 


No. 

52 


47 

107 

23 


87 

88 


17 


73 

78 

79 

80 
77 


94 

45 


Gainsl)oro 

Lincoln. 


I^NCASHIRE. 



66 

Manchester (Marshall Street) 


133 

130 

Manchester (Riisbolrae Road) 


146 

135 " 

Manchester (Ancoats) . C. » 


62 

58 

Manchester (Peter Street^* • 

. S-, , 

141 

138 

Manoliester ( MayHeld) . . 

• • • 

143 

139 

Manchester (Miles Platting) 

• ♦ • 

132 

142 

Oldham 


136 

69 

^Patricroft . ^ . 


134 

131 

Park Lane 


59 

54 

Radcliffo 


55 

Rainl'iil ...... 

• • * 

64 

129 

9 

Salforci (Presbyterlgn) . . 

^Scortont 


140 

11 

Sharpies • . . 


144 

10 

Staly Bridge 

« • • 

67 

63 

Warrington 


145 

118 

137 

Wavertr^e 


13 

LE1C£STEESH1R£. ^ 



lOb 

104 

116 

1 5 : : : 

• • 

1 

• • • 

90 

21 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 



29 

LOlltil • a • • 4c 4 « 

« • 

26 

110 

New Leake • • • . • 


111 

102 

Wainfleet • . • • r .** 

♦ . 

• • • 

112 

113 





NORTHAM PTONSHIRE. 


Oundle 


109 
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Berwick 
Kottingham ^ 


Oeldetftone 
Ipawi^. . 


) 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


No. 

83 


I lfortU%hleld» . 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE . 

19 ' I MinsfllKd • • 


Kendal CBrit|»b) , 


Ay ton (Great), 
Beverley 4 * 


Bramle)^ f.* 

gtoi 


Bridlington 

Doncaster, • 

Filey ^ 

Flockton 

'Goole 

Greetland 

Haworth 



Howden 

Hull (Savings Bank) .... 

Hall (Wesleyan) 

Hull (Holderness Ward) ... 
Leeds (Darley Stregt) • . . • 

Leeds (Basingball Street) . \ • 


18 

siJffolk. 

41 I Sudbury . • • • 

40 i 

WESTMORB4.AJJD. 

89 ^ I Kendal (Weslgyau) • 

. YORKSHIRE. 

76 Mlddlesboru . • • 

lot Nafferto« .... 

37 Oakidbrth . • . • • 

1^7 RawcUfir. . . , 

68 Selby . . . . 

196 Skipiim (British), • 

Skivion (WesleyA) •' 

32 Sheffield (Red Hill): . 

120 SheiBeld ( Piirk'5- . • • 

123 Hoaerby Bridge . • 

LSI Swinedeet .... 

Thirsk. 

30 Wetherby • • . • 
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Vet7 good* Very good. 3. On the British system. 4. Excellent. 5. Class teaching very well oondocted by the 
mpii -teachers and monitors. Dictation, geography, and grammar good— arithmetic improved. 6. An excellent 
disciplinarian, and teacher, devoting herself for a very small remuner tion, moat unweariedly, to the improvement of 
her pupils. The whole impression in all the different branches of instruction highly satis&ct(»y. 
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has been much extended by the experience of the past year. 
I do not, however, propose — ^partly for the special reason 
assigned in my previous Report, Minutegof Cowncil^ 1849, vol. ii, 
pf 503 ; partly from the evidently transitional state of a con- 
siderable # number of ^ the scliools under ftny inspection— to 
attempt to offer at this moment, anything® like a^complete ac- 
count of the existing arrangements for diffusing 'education 
amongst thp children of the Catholic poor, or to determine the 
proportion between tlieir necessities in thi§ respect afid the 
provision actually made* for iheir supply. That the latter is 
still, m mapy places, wholly inadequate, i cam entertain no 
doubt. That it* is consfaptly becoming* more ample,*. and 
assuming, both in quality and amount, a wider range, is 
eqyally certain ; and^I have observed M^h pleasure that it is 
precisely in those towns — as*Liverpool, ^Manchester, Glasgow, 
and the like — in \^hich there has*been heretofore the most con- 
spicuous defect in educational instituitions for the children of 


Catholics, that th^most earnest efforts are now being made for 
their maintenance and extension. In each of the three towns 


just mentioned, not to speak of others of a similar class, I have 
accepted invitations to confer with the clergy and other 
managers of ejemeptary schools. The attendance on these oc- 
casions of persons forested in«the promotion of education has 
been very large, and the mos^ intelligent zeal was manifested 
in the subject of the conference. It was decided in every case, 
and after full deliberation, to offer a cordial co-opeVation with 
the Committee of Council. The^best results have already 
ti-ttended these public ^discussions. Prejudices have been re- 
moved ; principles of combined and effective action have been 
defined ; grievous deficiencies, not knowp or not appreciated, 
have l^feen brought to light; and finally, new institutions have 
been created; and the basis of future operation^ solidly con- 
structed'. I ought not -to omit to *^take this opportunity of 
expj*essing 'iny* acknowledgments^ to the various gentlemen with 
whom these confi[yx3nces have made me acquainted, and my 
grateful sense of the kindne*ss whtch*I have uniformly experi- 
enced at ttieir hands, and of the #*andM spirit in which they ac- 
cepted the explpfiation which it was my d\ity to lay before them. 

■ X regret to state that an important class of schools-^ those 
which .are under the charge of the Christian Brothers — have 
not yet /been opened to inspection . thd' other Rand, the 

schools of all. the other Rdihan Catholic educational insti- 
tutes established in this country, without exception, have been 
. placed in connection with the Committee of Council ; and the 
assent thus unequiyocall}^ afforded by the managers of such 
schools to the principle of co-operation with the civil power in 
promoting popular education, dispenses me from the necessity 
of futthSi^llusion to this subject. ' 
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* * 

The cbfidition of the schools ^visj ted by me during the pas4 
year, and especially of those in which pupil teachers have been 
apprenticed, is, with few exception^ one of active and decided 
progress. The sun^aries appended to this Report will show 
that successfi^ attfmpts have been maftle, in a cori^iderable 
number of# schools, tef introduce a more complete and effective 
‘‘ organization and much attention has been generally paid 
to a point of at loast equal impoi4ance — the use of approved 
technifltfl “ method!^.’^ It ha% beeij too often my duty to report* 
that these were^fed^Dle £Pnd ineffective; nor can any complete 
remedy be applied to this* Sferious evil, so lopg ai^* schools are 
comiflitted to tne charg^ of incompAent and untrained teachers. 
The simpler functions pf the teacher’s office — the art of arrang- 
ing, classifying, and A)ntrolling masses eff undisciplined cml- 
dren ; the prudent selection of texl-books and apparatus ; the 
judicious distribution of subjects and economy of timet these 
demand no special gifts, *and may*be readily acquired by care- 
ful observation, and even by a short period, dfligently employed, 
in the examination of one or more model schools. B*it the 
processes by which knowledge is to be evolved from books, or 
transferred from the mind of the teacher to thal of the pupil, 
form a distinct study^ and evidently beioftg i(f the highest 
department of the teaching art,* It is in tliisf respect — the duo 
appreciation and vigorous employment of scientific methods — 
that a certain number of the untrained teachers in elementary 
Catholic schools are still lamentably deficient: and it is better 
to record and call attentiofi to the fact, with a view to thc^ 
adoption of the measures which it suggeSts, than to disguise or 
underrate an evil, the removal of whi^ is indispensable to the 
attainment of more complete and satisfactory results. TJhero 
is no point ,^nnected with the "improvement o£ elemUbntary 
education to which it is more important to invite, thd^ attention 
of school managers. Wherever the ‘‘methods” employed are 
meagi'e and unscientific, the life of the school will be feeble^nd 
languid, and the* scanty I^nawledge appropriated by the chil- 
dren superficial aiid inaccurate. It is only necessary to com- 
pare the condition of schools which are in a state of^contrast in 
this result, or even, as has happened Jo m^ several fWpq 
during the past year, of the same school at different periods of 
its existe*icc, to comprehend that the question of primary ifh- 
portance is, not the amount^ but method of Jinstruc^ofl ; or, 
in other \fords, tHkt^the I'cal problem for elemehtary teachprs 
is, not what they should teach,' but how. , • 

And if this be *so, it can hj^rdly be necessary to suggest to 
the liespongible ^managers of schools, tlftit an experimental 
knowledge oi really effective methods should be considered an 
essential qualification in all candidates for the ofiOtte £ifi<ftif<trhcr 
It is not enough, for exanipleT that a teacher should have 
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leifttdd graramar or history, quite indispens*able*that hb 
shoald be able, moreover, to unfold and mahg over his own 
knowledge to others : and is really a depressing sjpectacle,* 
wjlich one would gladly witness*as seldom a^possible, ta watcn 
the painful attempts of certain teachers to \insinyate, in inco- 
herent and dislocated fragments, Ihe matter of their ambiguous 
instructions, and the silent misery of their scholars under the 
infliction of *the process. It fe Purely time to 'rid ourselves as 
qiiickly as may be ofTshat glass 6f pseudo-teachers, h!kppily 
becomhig more and more rare, who ha\^e ju/>t ^ill eifough to 
hide the poiforty af their (fwn attafnriients,* and just suflicient 
knowledge to irritate the to-telligence their pupils, butliot 
enough to develope its power or satisfy its wants. 

^he subject of ‘‘fnethods’’ is of sucK weighty importance, 
and has been so often forced upon my attention, that I am un- 
willing *to content myself with sl me^ allusion to it. It is 
probably the universal experience of persons occupied in any 
of the provinces of education, that the branches of knowledge 
most distasteful to children are not necessarily^ those which pre- 
sent the least surface of contact to the senses, and make the 
largest demand upon the faculty of reflection, but those which 
are exhibited fo theWin such a form as to»destroy their connec- 
tion with truths previously Required, and to obscure their 
relation to the facts and ideas with which they are already 
familiar. The science of ^grammar, for example, will^be simply 
disgusting to the children of a certain school, of which the 
U^acher is conversant with no more persuasive method ’’ than 
to place a book in their hands, and then ask the definition of a 
noun or a. verb ; while to 'others, more fortunate in this respect, 
it is Often the favourite study, and that in which they make the 
most rapid progress. Thus, there shall be two sclfc^ols,, in both 
of which' grammar has bepn taught, ostensibly at least, during 
three or four years ; and an examination will reveal the fact, 
thatVhile the mo^ advanced scholars in* the one can barely 
distijtiguish the parts of speech, and, that in an uncertain and 
unintelligent manner, whole classes in the other comprehend 
accurately fhe relation of words in a sentence, have made con- 
;:i.!^>tible progress in etymology, and can even give a*n outline 
of ^the history of their own language. And the difference in 
these results is to be attributed enti\el 3 to the inequality of 
the methods ’’ /s^mploybd. v ’ 

In several schools, with which I am acqua'ihted, a 'plan has 
been adopted of teaching the first general notions of grammar 
in connecliob with geography . and his<::ory, which has been 
attended with very striking results. A lesson^ is, read rby a 
class, which has broti previously selected by the teacher, and 
Whichf^’^^y^iife Words navihg Saxon^ Xiatiti, and , other roots. 
The attetitiOn of the bfafildren & attracted to this singularity ifi 
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the spoketi language of the present day, and they are invited to 
offer some explanation of these coiftplex and multifordi words.^ 
Their curiosity h^ing awakened, they are next placed before a 
and the teacher having fir^t TapidN traced for them t}fb 
principal epochs of ®ur history in which Britain was iftsited by* 
foreign inyaders, an^ assisted •them to follow on the map the 
path pursued by their armies, they feadily comprehend, by the 
aid of such simple illustrations,# the successive introduction of 
new diillects, and even form*some conq^tion of their gradual, 
influence^upon ^thtV original lan^age of the country. ^ The 
meaning of grammar, as a distinct scipnee, already begins to be 
evidftit to them befor^ they are burdened with u&intelligiblo 
definitions of things wjii^h they are unable to compare with 
anything already locaf^d in their minds. •But the real advan- 
tage of such a method is, and it i^ fdt this reason that I refer 
to it, that they have been unconsciously led to contemplate a 
new order of ideas, by riie help Of those which they already 
possess, and to feel emotions of pleasure in their first introduc- 
tion to a study, which, from the manner in which it js too 
commonly approafihed, is, even to intelligent children, hope- 
lessly repulsive and distasteful ; and to the reiJt, a subject of 
despair. ^ ^ ^ ♦ 

I am not acquainted with any*English treatise on methods, 
the use of which can he generally recommended to students ; 
and having examined some of those which ate most commonly 
employed in the schools*of the Continflnt, they have appeared 
to me to require so much modification in order to their adap- 
tation to English thought and feeling, as to render thei? 
translation inexpedient. The exccll^t Manual of Overberg 
is, on many accounts, worthy of careful perusal; but therc^is a 
simplicity apd familiar tenderrfess of tone •throughomt the 
volume, which, however njeasing and attractive, ^eems to dis- 
qualify it as a text-book for the ofdinary cl^s ^of "English 
students. I conceive that the publication of suitable work 
by one who, in addition to 51 largp experience, should possess 
the other qualifiq^tions necessary for the task, would b 5 an 
important boon to ajl concerned ih promoting (^^lementary 
educatiom • ^ 

It may be an encouragement to som& school managers to 
consider Jthc subject piore attentively, and serve to stknulftte 
their efforts, if I refer \o practical emmplesj withirWnw’own 
experience, of tl»e different results attending the use of good 
or bad methods. It has happened to me, on several ocgasibns 
during the last fe^ months, to visit schools of which the chli- 
ract(jr had heen*so entirely changed since# the previdiis inspec- 
tion, afid in ^vhich so large an amount of solid and accurate 
knowledge had been acquired by the children i n thg^j^ ngu^e of 
twelve monfhs, as to suggest special inquiry into’TK^ptofcoss^ 
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by which resultli so satisfactory had been attained. cThey had 
^erhapa-bcffen equally retnartable in the previous year in many 
of the features of a well-organized school, aad eminently sup- 
(^^ful in their moral arici social influences. But here ♦‘he 
, educational process w^s checke’d and suspended, as if the teacher 
could urge it no further. An^l the expiration of the subse- 
quent development of intelligence in the children, hnd of the 
vastly increased amount of instruction diffused amongst them, 
was simply the introj^uctidn of ^ more scientific “ m^J^hods.’^ 
‘'Either new and qualified teachers had^succeeded, in the inter- 
val, tb the charge of the school, o^ the^ samfe t€fachers*had been 
awakened te the mecessit^*' qf serious studies in order tq the 
improvement of their own attainments ; and had wisely been en- 
couraged to visit one or more model scl^ols, and thus to learn, 
by actual observation, the i\|iost. difficult? and important branch 
of their duties — tSie art of conveying knowledge to others. 

And* it may be further observed,! in conclusion, that the 
existence of so m^ny Roman Catholic schools in*this country, 
conducted by accomplished members of some of the most 
flouri^ing and successful educational institutes in Europe, 
offers, both to teachers and managers, all the requisite facilities 
for a close examination of the best experimental methods. It 
is true that an oljsQr/er may lie somewhkt perplexed, at first 
sight, by a certain variation vbich he will notice in the tradi- 
tional teaching in schools of this peculiar class ; but the 
opposition in some of the* maxims current in theso^f schools, is 
more apparent than real, and the same general principles con- 
trol and direct them^all. I propose to offer some remarks 
presently upon some of the main characteristics of the schools 
in questiorf; and it will suffice here to remind the promoters 
of elementary education for Catholics, that in suq[i remarkable 
institutions as have been founded in connection wifh Barna- 
bas’, Nottingham ; SU Thomas’, ** Liverpool ; St. Mary’s, 
Derby ; St.** Chad’s, Birmingham ; or again, though at present 
in a less degree, jn the schools at St. Leqnard’s, Newport, 
Banjbnry, Northampton, Sulfiderland, and some others ; they 
possess existing models of the mv*st complete Systems of educa-* 
tion, where all the noblest results of wisd and solid instruction 
-:::rrc lit progress of accomplishment, and which appeal e*qually 
to^ their admiration as Christians and as citizens If our 
schools* do not henceforth tend constantl}^ towdJrds a higher and 
higher degree af efficiency,* knd approximate to th^p utmost 
attainable perfection, it can no .longer be for lack of models 
upon tvhich to form them. , 

In connection with the subjechjust referred to, it may be well 
to notice in this place another point of great practical import- 
ance, and upon which I have been requested by several ma- 
nagei^\>j««c»]^ls to state my opinion, as sopn as the results qf 
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an adequate experience should enable me to db so. Next to 
the employment of judicious methods, the selection oT the bodks^ 
beigf adapt<?d for the use of children in elementary schools, will 
evidently occupy the attention of a rffeflecting teacher ; and jua^ 
now thei^e is some (^iscussion as*^to the jhoice which ^may be., 
most advantagCiouslf made. Fpr some years past almost the 
only books used in Koman Catholic schools have been those of 
the Christian Brothers, and they have been generally deemed 
to possqgi*^ peculiar rperits. Ii^ respect of«gtheir moraf and reli- 
gious tone^ there car^ be doubt that this is a true estimate of ' 
their value.' But aftei^the mgs^^careful comparison of tl^e Reading 
Lessors of the Christian Brothers, witji fhose of the Irish Nation^ 
Commissioners, and much observation of the general results 
which attend their resp^tive Use — as well ^ frequent consulta- 
tions with the most higRly qualified* aftd experienced teachers, 
religious and secular, — I nave cpine to the coilfclusion, not only 
that there is no sufficient ground for the exclusive employment 
of the former, but that they are less useful, for reasons which 
I will mention immediately^ than the books of the Irish Na- 
tional Society. No one can feel more deeply than myself how 
much popular education owes to the labours of ..the Christian 
Brothers, nor more earnestly desire that the sjpher^ of their em- 
ployment should be constantly OKteiided. ' B\|t this conviction 
does not permit me to doubt that, in some respects, their 
Lesson Books — and especially the Third — are defective, and 
ill adapted for the use ofi^ that class of •children by whom the 
elementary schools of this cojintry are mainly frequented. In 
the first place, they ajppear to me to be rguch too difficult. It • 
is only necessary to open the Third Book, to which this objec- 
tion particularly applies, to see that i\ is full of hard wordsy 
and that the s^meture of the sentences is far top comple:^ and 
artificial fcTr thfe children in whose hands it is commonly placed. 

It has repeatedly occurred fo me, daring the examination of a 
school, to call the attention of school committees td the :^ct 
that barely a singly sentence which had heqp. read by a class 
from the Third Book was ifitdlligible by»them ; and the truth 
of* the observation \v as sufficiently obvious, on every occasion, 
to be readfly admitted* by all who were present. Indeed it 
would be no exaggeration to say that, in many instances, Tii« 
use of this book has been nothing more than a lesson ip thg 
pronunciation of difficult seuiids; no instruction whatevei^ being 
merived frqjn the t(^tf nor any faculty save that^of arttculation 
being brought into exercise. • • 

• I am not aware Jhow far the exceptional chafi’apter of the 
primary schools ofc Ireland — and? the peculiar advantage pos- 
sessed •byo their ^teachers, as compared with our own, in the far 
longer duration of the educational course than fhe greater 
demand for labour in this^ country will allow, — m^ty«irf^5Hhe * 
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^objection '^hich I am stating. It is possible thftt in* schools of 
\verag^ merit in that counfty “^the books of the Christian Bro- 
thers would be read with more advantage* than iii our own. 
But however this may be, ^stj^ll more serious objection rem^fins, 
•in the ^vsint of seq^uence, connection, and clntinijity, wliich cha- 
racterises the books in question, as compared with those of the 
Irish National Board. There is in this respect, I conceive, 
something like a palpable contrast between the two sets of 
, books, and the advanr^lige is wholly on the «side of th(9s« which 
are i|sed in the National Schools. * / . 

^ And if ’this is the opinion which a me/e comparison of the 
works referred to wouli si£ggest, it il^. certainly confirnt<)d, in 
my own case, by long and careful pbseryation. "^1 hat observation 
ho.s detected two fa^^ts : (1) that in sc^ols where the books of 
the Christian Brothers are ^sed, the children read less fluently 
and Ipss intelligently than in others, and this because of the 
superfluous difficulty of the'words afld sentences^; and (2) that 
the amount of knowledge possessed by them, as compared with 
othe^ who have used the books of the Commissioners, varies 
in the same proportion, 

I feel the IcTss hesitation in stating this opinion, because it is 
shared by the most experienced teachers whom I have con- 
sulted; and especially by that class — those who belong to 
religious institutes — by whom the essentially religious cha- 
racter of the books of the Christian Brothers wj^uld be most 
warmly appreciated; but they haVb concurred with me in 
thinking that the power of the rdigious element in instruction 
‘ depends not so muclr^upon the tone of the works employed, as 
upon the .personal influence and practical piety of the teacher ; 
anej, that the truest view of elementary school books is to regard 
thenr>as an outline which is tb be filled up by voce exposi- 
tion, which is to be commented and enlarged l)y the skill 
and juclgipeht of the instructor. 

-Upon the 'whole, I conclude that, far the reasons above 
referred to, the rcading-bogks of^the Irish Commissioners may 
be' more profitably used in our * §chools ^than those of the 
Christianr ^Brothers. ' , 

I t is hardky necessary to say, that in the opinion which I 
"nave expressed of the course of elementary school litera- 
fare 'recommended by the Irish Coijimis^iioners — ^ the value 
of whk^ has long sip.ee l^qen aftes^ed by the most compe- 
tent and independent witnesses,^ — it Kas" not been my in- 
fent^on to suggest that the works published under their sanc- 
tion should be used to the exclusion of others. They comprise, 
indeed, a wide range of systematic and methodised instraction ; 
but many important subjects, W’^hich barely %nH a* place in 
thegcv^,^ 5 jrwkich demand a deeper and fuller illijstratioy, ^must 
‘ be sougfSTfot elsewhere. # History, for example, both sacred 
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and profane— and especially Bible^ History, the study pf which 
comiT\pnly occupies &e much attenticfh in elementary Catholic 
schools, — isMegrade*d from its true pj^e, at the very summit 
of human sciences, wl^en it is confinra to the exhibition of 
barren series of^date^ and epochs, or to the naked record of 
unconnected iacts. AttShnpts hav^j recently been made to sup- 
ply suitable te»t-books, for the use of*Catholic schools, in this 
department of knowledge, and they have not been unsuccessful. 
The booh^ to which t allude hsPve b^n aU^ady appreciated by 
a considerable nuiyber of sthool managers, and I have negle^ed 
no opportunity of reccinrim ending their ^general use. • * 

I wilt not quit this subject of bool^^#vithout expressing the 
surprise and regret witji whifh I have observed, in certain 
places, how inadequate hgis been their supply to the real wantn 
of the scholars. Certainly a singular itii^conceptipn must prevail 
in such places as to the meaniiTg of the words “ school and 
education.” Jit ought no^ to be necessary to remind people, 
at this day, that a school is something more thafh a room, with a 
number of children in it, and a sturdy adult, who is called by 
courtesy the teacher. Yet there are still a few amiable and 
well-disposed persons, whose conceptions of what ih requii’ed in 
teaching the children of the poor an;e not^ (teveloped beyond 
this point. There are even exadiples — happify very few — of 
individuals possessing both the best intentions and the amplest 
means, who Ij^ve not only acquiesced in such views, but who 
have accustomed themselves to regard with complacency their 
own share in the task of expending popular education when 
they have provided a* building, more or tfess suitable for the 
purpose, and gathered within it a certain number of children, 
— as if this were all the machinery required, and the work#of 
instruction ^mj^4it then be left to ‘accomplish itself spontane- 
ously. And even in cases wjiere larger views ^ and , more 
thoughtful and effective plans are exhibited, it has ^metimes 
been deemed sufficient to furnish such a limited supply ^f 
books, and of such A character,, as ta imply tte notion that the 
children were either, design pa to acquire fneir knowledge from 
some other source, or not to acqifire it af all. I have«»s^n two 
schools, in Which the onl^ reading book was the»New Te^ 2 L 
ment ; but this was, probably, not so much from choice as 
necessity- • . • ^ • • 

On the other hand, a very farge ii^mber of school managers 
Rave anticipated qf Sdopted the suggestion that? we should 
^eal with children of this clasi5 precisely as we jdo with^ur 
own; and that witlfbut® distracting or overburdening their 
minds ^itli a su^erHuous variety of text-boobs, we should seek 
to stimulate tlieir intelligence, and to recompense its efforts, by 
all th«sp l^itim^te devices of which we have recoOT^ge^lvg^use 
and value in me case of oux own Children. And itw^eertaih 
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that to be incessantly turning over the pages of th^ same well- 
thumhed book, which haS become a kina of fixture, like the 
benches or walls of the school-room, will'^engender not cnly 
'•languor and apathy of iAeyect, but also that fatal and often 
incurable aversion t^ the active pursuit 6i any branch of know- 
ledge, for which the masses eof our labouring population are 
unhappily conspicuous ; and which, it may be added, is suffici- 
ently accounted for by the fact, that atUpossible pains have 
been taken to convince them, during the brief perioivof their 
sch(jLol-life, that the proce^ of stuay is of all occupations the 
most tedious, insipid, ai^d unfruitful. 

With respect to those founders of. managers of schools — 
chiefly benevolent ladies in rural districts — who not only pro- 
Jens to confine the subjects of instruction within a very narrow 
range, but who do so on principle, arid think that too much 
knowledge,’’ as 'they say, “ is a bad thing for poor people 
two facts may be offered, instead 'of argumei;^ts, by way of 
protest against tJieir opinion. In the first place, wherever the 
instruction is professedly limited, it ^s ridiculously meagre and 
defective, even in those branches ^hichsre hominally taught, — 
at least I am*not m 3 ^self acquainted with any exception to this 
rule. In the second, the experience of the tnost prudent and 
successful teachor^ appears td be decisively in favour of such 
principles as the following : *that the pursuit of truth, in what- 
ever department, is the common privilege of all who desire to 
enter upon it ; that tllere should bef no other limit assigned to 
it but that of capacity and opportunity ; that the acquisition 
of a new truth is bDth the necessary complement and the ap- 
priate reward of those which have been previously attained ; 
and further, that, as a matter of fact, (so far as it has been 
hith^jrto ascertained by observation,) the cultivation of the intel- 
lect, and the possession of solid and accurate secular knowledge, 
is favourable^ though ^ot of course necessary^ to the develop- 
m/?nt of the moral and religious faculty, and does not disqualify 
those who belong to the humbler classes for the faithful and 
willing performance " of their lowly and laborious duties. I 
believe that the truth is considerably under-stated in these 
remarlfs ; hut, 1 shall have occasion to refer to dhe subject 
ai^in, in noticing the results obtained in schools conducted by 
4‘ religious ” teachers. ^ ^ , 

It ib very satisfactory to me tu life able to report, as one of 
the many tokdns of increasing activity and zeal on the part or 
the managers of Roman Catholic schools, as well ^s one of the 
most encouraging signs of steady progress and improvement, 
that a considerable number of Infant Schoolb have been opened 
since last year, or are now in course of erection. And there is 
every reasan to anticipate that they will not only hq still 
‘ furth<S'ftfdltiplied, but th^t* their cpi^truction and organization 
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will be fraraed npon the most approved models! In many of 
those which have been created dnrirg the past twelve nx)nths, 
the^most si^ccessfub results are already obtained; and as the 
great* value and importance of such>institutions is tested byc^ 
actual experience and "Observation, ’there is a gi’owing desire to 
reproduce them^in all4he localities to which they are more 
especially adkpted. There can be no doubt that the multipli- 
cation of really ‘^efficient Infant Sch^^ols will powerfully stimulate 
the progress of poputfir educati 9 n, and evon tend, in the course 
of a few years, to widen it^^ scope aird elevate its general cha- 
racter. “ Ellery school thej)^or,” says M. Cousin, ougtft tc> 
have a gi'atuitous infant school anjnesme? to it and preparatory to 
it.” Already it is ascertairied^by actual JlSservation, that children 
of seven years, educated ’tip to'‘that time in ^ highly organized 
infant school, have both* a larger an;iount of real knowledge, 
and a keener ca]mcity of adding to it, than the majori^ of 
those who, at double their age, have 4inally quitted the scene of 
a less practical hnd scientific instruction. Such facts will gra- 
dually obtain the full consideration due to them, or rather, are 
even now appreciated by all who are actively engaged in pro- 
moting elementary education. The constant increase of Roman 
Catholic infant schools is a sufficient evidence this, so far as 
one class of school managers is ccncei'ned. ^ Tt^s unnecessary, 
and would perhaps be inexpedient, to specify particular ex* 
amples ; but it is an agreeable duty to refer to such new insti- 
tutions of thijrkind as hav^^ been established at St. Thomas’s 
and St. Anthony's, Liverpool ; St. Mary’s, Derby ; St. Patrick’s, 
Manchester; All Souls, St. Leonard’s; St.^arnabas, Notting- 
ham ; at Towneley, Banbury, York, and other places. In these 
and similar schools the best models are supplied upon which 
others may be ^successively formed; and as all the chapa*c- 
teristic feattireS of the most approved systems have 'been care- 
fully adopted by their founders, no doubt can be entertained of 
their complete eventual success. > "* ^ 

It is, again, an unequivocal toften of the vigour and actiidty 
with which measures are now being lakemto extend educaticn 
amongst the Catholic poof, thajt so large a numbe^ of, new 
school bulldogs have either lately been complete<^ or are now 
in course *of erection, in various parts of the country. Of these' 
no inconsiderable proportion are of ample dimensions ^and.;, 
excellent arf?hitectui^l dd^ign ;> while, in a certain numben, {he 
Qxpenditure. has becjn almost lavish,’ and* in a few, thefb is a 
luxury of furniture hnd apparati^, which, even if it be exposed* 
the chargd of superfluity, serves at all events to irtipycss ufion 
the children that tfieir eaucation^mnst be a work of no mean 
importance since it is deemed to require such aids and ap- 
pliances. It is, moreover, an advantage which cannpt be over- 
estimated, tha^ the school-room’ sh 9 iud be the brigh^st'^aad 
most cheerful place with whibh they arc acquainted- 
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But indeed these costly fabrics, and .this ^listinted outlay, 
attest; a still more valuaUe and auspicious fact : ttiey show, by 
indisputable evidence, tnat the training,, and instruction of 
the cnildren of the poorjis no longer regarded, 6y those who 
profess to make provision for it, as a labour which oan be sue* 
cessfufty accompIisHed in the otiose ajid unthoughtful spirit of 
other days. It is this consideration which gives perhaps their 
chief value to the many noble buildings, whose bonstruction has 
been in^ired by a generdu/ and enlightefted zeal of which the 
matured fmits are ‘tetill to be developed. And when it is 
added, that not a few of these structures have been carried 
forward to their complete state*' only by patient and long-con- 
tinued sacrifices, often^oh the part of a single individual, we 
may be permitted to hope, without fear of being too sanguine, 

‘ that that great ^social work (than * which none more nearly 
touches the life and prosperity of nations), the struggle with 
igndrance and vice in their* strongholds, the masses of an 
undisciplined jind uninstructed population, ' has begun in 
earnest. 

5t will be inferred from what has been said above, that, in 
spite of the cost of some of the school-fabrics alluded to, they 
have not always been designed or fitted with due regard to the 
peculiar purpos*es to which they arer to be devoted. And I 
may perhaps be allowed to suggest to the founders of new 
schools, that their practical usefulness will be very much 
diminished, unless dpe regard be paid, in their original con- 
struction, to those special arrangements and appropriate de- 
tails which the modern systems of organization require. In 
this matter, ordinary architects, howeVer skilful in their pro- 
fession,°are not to ue trusted. I have seen more than one 
bliilding, erected after the designs of one of the most eminent 
•of \ivingrarchitects, and at a cost exceeding*\?000/., in which 
so little knowledge of essential Metails is displayed, that, in 
spite ob their imposing appearance, they can only be regarded 
as very good banqueting-fialls con’t^erted into indifferent 
school-rooms. ^ ^ r 

Amongst the most .remarkable of the new buildings devoted 
to educational purposes, either for their architectural charac- 
extent of accommodation, or costliness of^ fittings and 
apparatus, are the noble schools at Mount Vernon, Liverpool ; 
St.\ Helen’s, Lancashire; St, Bariiabas, Nottingham; St. 
Leonard’s- on-Sea ; iSt. MAry’s, Lancasi}er; St. Thomas’s, Ful- 
ham; St. Mary’s, Derby; St. Andrew^s and St. Roque’s, 
EUinburgh ; and the I’albot schools lately erected at Preston. 
Several new schools, on a very laifee scaje, are in course of 
construction in ' London, Liverpool, Manchester, aad other 
places, of which I hope to speak on a future occasion. 

-^^TheriJ^appears, then, tqbe a rapid and continual increase of 
school accommodation, tEb well as** a disposition to enlarge and 
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othenvise ^itnOTove existing buildings ; \b that! in this respect 
nothing is to be observed but whatsis encouraging and^full of> 
proisnise for the fixture. But it cannot, I fear, be said that 
equally etfective measures are bein^ taken to supply, what is 
still mor^e urgentlyr* needed, a body of carefully trained^ ana ^ 
duly qualified ];each^rs. It is true tnat a? considerable* number 
of masters and mistresses have been ^ imported during the last 
twelve months from the various training-schools of Ireland, 
and especially from the valuable? institution in Martborough- 
street, ^Jublin. Of these thd grei^t majority possess . respect- ^ 
able endowment!;, and a* few are 'remarkable both for ^hejr 
talents and attainments.; Bi?t it is a^subject of regfet that an 
important class of English elerfiendu^ schools should be still 
dependent, if not wholly, ati least in a very great measure, 
upon foreign sources foi^thc supply of thisV&nt. ^ 

Amongst the few institutions already established in this 
country for the training ^of teachers for elementary Catholic 
schools, the raost complete in its organization, and the most 
promising in its probable results, is that whicn has been formed 
in connection with St. Mary^s, Derby. In this institution all 
the essential conditions of complete eventual success — suitable 
buildings, skilful and devoted teachers, and a highly organized 
practising school — appear to \>e secured and* it is to be 
hoped that the influential promot;px’s of primary instruction for 
Catholics may be induced to concentrate upon this place all 
their efforts #and i esourc^, instead of ^dissipating them, with 
comparatively feeble effect, in various localities, where no solid 
results upon a large scale cafl possibly be realized. 

I am not at present accurately acquainted with the state 
and progress of the Normal school ^ Hammersnfith, esta- 
blished under the auspices of th^ Catholic Poor School Cbm- 
mittee ; thpuglt I am informed by their Secretary ^ Mr. Scott 
Nasmyth Stokes, — to whose^assiduous laj^ours and distiftguished 
talents so much of what has been already accomplished towards 
the improvement of Roman Catholic schools is due — that the 
institution is assuming a cjiaractep of gyeaF importance, ^id 
that the students, iof whom a very small number have^ com- 
pleted thmr course, exhibit the^best possible disposifions, and 
are likejy tb prove valuable and successful teachers. But 4c k; 
evident that a considerable period must elapse before one such 
establishment can fiirnifh ^ continuous and adequate sunpW ot 
^qualified masters ; and meanwhile ithe j^rogresa and develop- 
ment of Roman Cattiolic schools must be seriously checked 
^and impeded. The Poor School Committee, however,^ are 
neither unconscious of nor .indifferent to this fact ;*and what- 
ever tjie m£;ang at their disposal may enable them to effect 
towards file remedy of so capital a defect, will unquestionably 
be aHompted^ witn all the zeal, perseverance, anM^judgment, 
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which characterise s6 conspicuously their .truly valuable 
* labour??. And I am satisfted^ that it would be impossible to 
offer to the Catholic laity, who are interested in th^ improve- 
ment and extension of popular education, any suggestion which 
has greater claims upon tlieii* attention, than that they should 
repose entire confidence in the^measurej^^ adopted by that body, 
augment to the utmost of their ability its too scanty resources, 
and sock by all possible means to extend the range of its 
operations. My owjj experience has afforded me ^bundant 
opportunities of appreciating the invaluable services Svhich it 
has Already rendered to the schools^ in connection with it ; and 
I have the 'Strongest conviction that in jiroportion to the^ wider 
development of its actifta and* influence will be the progress 
of improvement in that class of schools to promote whose greater 
etficiency it was originally founded. 

I ought not, perhaps, in speaking of matters affecting the 
welfare of Roman Catholic schools, l;p omit all allusion to the 
introduction into them, for the first time, of apprenticed pupil 
teachers. The school managers who have availed themselves of 
theii^ services, and watched the effect of their employment, 
appear to be unanimous in their sense of the value of this class 
of assistant teachers ; and the improvement visible in the 
schools where they' are found, is, with few exceptions, suffi- 
ciently marked and decisive to leave no room for doubt on this 
subject. The great majority of those who have presented 
themselves for examination at the c^ose of the first year have 
acq^uitted themselves with credit, and fulfilled in the most 
’satisfactory manner the conditions of apprenticeship.* None 
have been found unworthy of admission to the second, while a 
certain number have been advanced to the third year. And 
if S few, out of about two hundred, have been admonished that 
their progi’^ss was not entirely satisfactory, the fiault is to be 
attributed, 4n almost every cas'c, t6 accidental causes, such as 
coptinueef illness and consequent absence from school ; and 
perhaps, in a vevy few instances, to the' indifferent qualifica- 
tions of the teacher to whdm th6y had been apprenticed. In 
such cases, I have not hesitated to recommend strongly tjie 
removal of the incompetent teacher ; and I conceive that it is 
n(ffr*the least of the many solid benefits flowing from the system 
of apprenticeship, that it tends, by an inevitable process, to 
detect and extirpate the ignorant, . of caieless, or unskilful 
teacher’; while it supplies Siich as are really capable of filling 
that difficult and important pffice with a new and urgent 
motive for the cultivation of their powders ^nd the improvement 
of their attainments. It affords me jJeculiar pleasure to add, 
upon the testimony of many of the clergy, as^,well that of 
my own* observations, that a large proportion of the pupil 
. teachers 4:^ e rendered to t^ie schools in which they are* placed 
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far hiVher services than those which ar^fstrictlv required from 
them oy tHe letter of their indentures : I allude to ^fhe excel- 
lent^and persuasive examiDle which tlfoy have commonly afforded 


have been the ^active and willing agent® in their rc^peetive 
schools. , * • 


1 am unwilling to bring this lleport to a conclusion without 
saying a few words 4ipon a class of schools of which the charac- 
teristic!^ are so peerfliar, and 4n which tlfb educational results 
are, speal^ng generally, ^so complete and remarkable, as to 
demand a special recc)rd.^ it fias appeared to me t^t I coulU 
not orflit to give some jUccount •of schools in question, of 
which I have now had t\yo*yq^rs’ experience, without exposing 
myself to the charge of overlooking by .^far most important 
which has come under my observation ; apd although the 
peculiar features of the institutions to which I am ^oing 
to allude are^ for the mbst part, * 100 * closely connected with 
special causes to be proposed as models for common imitation, 
and on this account not likely to produce any effect upo^ the 
general course of popular education ; the schools in which they 
are exhibited are, in themselves, sufficiently iluinerous and 
important to counterbalance this consijlerationii and^to induce me 
to offer some account of their character ancl t^cfistitution. The 


schools to which 1 refer are those wltich are taught by reli^ious^^ 
teachers ; and it may be expedient to explain, in the first place, 
what this title denotes. ^ • 


It is well known that there exist in this country, as in 
others, communities of men and women w4\o have bound them- 
selves, by a voluntary compact, to a iipecial kind ©f life, to 
be devoted, under the control of definite rules and regulations, 
to the various functions of charity "and benevolwce. Ampngst 
these communities, owing^ their existence to s^ pare and 
generous an inspiration, no small nuitiber have 'proposed to 
themselves, as the special work of mercy to whtch their 4ife 
should be consecrated, the ^ducaHon of the children of the 
poor. They have \png been before the \^orld, and most of the 
gfeat societies into which it is •now divided have pi’ofitcd, in 
various deafrecs, by their labours. They are foutid not on^^ in 
Tngland, France, and Austria, and othSr great centres of 
civilization, but in Indjg and China, in the dominions ^f th^ 
Sultan, scattered tTirough^thft islag^s of^the Pacific, amk along 
the extrciT>e weste^ chores of America. Wherever ignorance 
prevails, they offer themselves •as the pioneers of science^ arid 
truth — wherever kitowlgdge begins to be valuecT, they are at 
hand to direct jmd stimulate its pursuit.^ But all persons 
interested in* tile work of education are now, more 01 ; less, ac- 
quainted with this class of instructors ; and recent publications 
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have attested tlje fact,Vnat their labours are not inadequately 
appreciate^! even by some whose sympathies wohld hot readily 
be enlisted in their favour. 

It is evident that the teachers issuing from these communi- 
ties have a double charactei;^ resembling^ others inasmuch as 
they'^ar^ teachers,, differing from them inasmuch as they are 
religious ; but it is, strictly speaking, 'only in the former cha- 
racter that they come into contact with the world, and that 
their work is exposed to observation and criticism. It will not 
be necessary, in speakuig oi^ the schools under their charge, to 
notice the special qualities,'" which, from their^very nature, are 
hidden fropi view, except in so far as they exert a manifest 
influence upon their sacecss as teachers. It is enough to 
observe, that they differ from ay o£h§l*s, however honourably 
distinguished, in this respect ; that they perform the various 
duties of their office, not for the sake of present rewards, mor 
as a profession, nor as a means of livelihood, but from the 
purest and loftiest motives "which can influence human nature. 
This is their firsf distinctive characteristic. 

Bvt they differ, again, from the great majority of teachers, 
if not in belonging originally to a higher grade of society — 
this is almosf universally the case in female communities — 
yet in the pievious^ cultivation of theu* minds, the possession 
of more ample attainments, and a. far more careful and com- 
plete preparation for the taVk to which they are consecrated. 
They have also, in institutes especially devoted .^o education, 
the almost inappreciable advantage of being familiar not only 
with scientific systems, but with 'those living traditions which 
grow out of the expdricncc of a long series of years, and are 
easily perpetuated amengst successive generations of teachers, 
all animated by the same spirit, and acting, not as individuals, 
who cannot bequeath to others their own influem/q and example, 
but as ^communities, which are. always the same, though their 
members change or disappear. 

i am sensible that this is <a very meagre and insufficient 
account of the peculiar and emipent qualifications of the class 
of teachers referred to, but enough perhaps has been said by 
way df p'ifeface to some" remarks upoi\ the general results 'of 
theiv teaching'. It is with facts that the promoters of popular 
education are concerned, and they are naturally impatient of 
observations which, though suggested by ^actual *^xpericncc, 
may appear to lie within the doihain of opinion. 

Curing the last two years I have fisifed a considerable 
number of schools under the charge of religious teachers in 
England, Scotland, and Wales. The ^gr eat majority of these 
were girls’ schools, and it is of them only that I am gqing to 
speak. I have observed elsewhere that the schools conducted 
^by the Ch^tian Brothers, including some of the largest and 
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most impoftant^of their class, are not a^ present open to official 
inspection. It would, therefore, premature to speak of the^ 
results of religioys ” teaching, so far as boys’ schools are con- 
cefijed. Confining my remarks, Aen, for the present, ty 
schools ta^ught by th^e members csf lemale religious communi-^ 
ties, and especj^lly l^y^isters of Mercy, find comparing fhem 
with other* elementary'^ Catholic schpols (to whicn it will be 
understood th^t the comparison is strictly limited), I do not 
hesitate to say that, with scarcely a'Vi exception, the fbrmer are 
immea^^ably super^ior, in airwhicfe coilStitutes the distinctive « 
character %f educational^ institutidVis, and by whatever ^es^s 
their respective value and effifiiency nrftiy be tried. / 

The work accomplished ^n any pfintary school, by whatever 
system, may be classific/1 uncfcr two heads — education and in- 
struction. Under the will be includecf all that is done fb 
ffive a definite form to the character, and lo discipline the 
feelings and affections : tcj^ the ^second belongs the communica- 
tion of knowledge. It is in both tfiesc works^that the labours 
of religious teachers are usually attended with signal success. 

(1.) With respect to that first and most difficult pr<^ess, 
which consists in civilizing and refining rude natures, in sub- 
duing the will, in establishing efficacious moral restraints — that 
process of education,, properly so-called, wtiA is So feebly and 
imperfectly effected by ordinary ^eachers, ancl without which 
the possession of barren knowledge is at best a questionable 
privilege — iti» is impossibjp to witness \jithout admiration the 
results which, in the long run, and after a fair trial, appear 
to be invariably accomplished by the teachers in question. I 
could point to not a* few schools under ttieir charge in which 
they have contrived to infuse into theil* scholars a gentleness, 
docility, and refinement of mannqr, seldom witnessed eveif in 
institutioT^ of ^uch higher pretension. And If testHheir 
skill and success by inquirii^ how they ^eal with tboseTamiliar 
difficulties which are the plague and affiiction of l«ss accom- 
plished teachers — such as irregtilar attendance of the children, 
obstinate mental apathy, and all the long catalogue of perversi^es 
fop which students of this«class are sornewhat conspicuous — we 
observe sifch facts as the following. Instead of uncd&sing and 
vain attempts to correct habitual and causeless absence, we^nd, 
in most of these schools, that the only punishment known is to 
forbid the^attendamce of il^e qffender for one or more days* ; anfl 
^this chastisement, which would eiiiewhdl’e act ^s a premium 
upon insubordination, is more dreaded than any other. To Ijp 
»at school has become a real happiness, and to be e«cluded<rom 
it a serious affliction. • . • 

It >¥Ould te puf of place to describe all the devices by which 
study is fnade an enjoyment, the hearts of the children capti- 
vated by thehr teachers, the lAorose made cheerfvB, the indif- 

2x2 
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ferent kindled, ,the clever disciplined, and the dull encouraged. 
No doubts the methods ai’p \yorthy to be described, but it is 
enough' here to attest their success. 

(2 ) The work of instru^ion is proceeding in the ihajority' of 
these schools with almost equal success; 3 nd this is. not won- 
derful, if we consider the infinite pains which ij\ese ladies are 
willing to take in order constantly to 'Vmprove the^r qualifica- 
tions as teachers. The motive which influences them is of that 
kind which overcomes all diflfltulties. 

I will conclude by referring briefly to twb schools Avhfch may 
be considered as types of the class, atld both of whioh will pro- 
bably, within two or throe years, '?iave. reached such a condition 
of complete efficiency as^ tcf be Xinsurpitssed by any elem‘6ntary 
school in Europe. , ' 

«iln the school ’ ^rilich is superintended by the Sisters of 
Mercy at Derby, the following are some of the points which 
partioularly attracted my attention. 

The Lesson-Books of the'* Irish National Board are employed 
as texts, out of* which a complete and systematic course of 
instr.uction is constructed by the intelligence and skill of the 
teacher. The minute analysis of the reading lesson is the 
prominent feature of the instruction ; and, it may be said, 
that bees do"not inpre thoroughly extinct from the flower its 
hidden treasure,* than these teachers each particle of knowledge 
which the lesson contains or* suggests. On the occasion of my 
last visit to this school I had the advantage of hearing the 
elder girls examined by the superioress of the Kinsale school, 
so well known for its remarkable success, and for the special 
eulogy and support fvhich it has merited from the officials of 
the National Board ; and I know not which was most worthy 
of admiration, the clear, rapid, and searching questions of the 
examiner,' or the prompt and unerring replies the children. 
The accuracy of their knowledge in* sacred and profane history, 
and their .power of tracing the connection between them, were 
reitlly astonishing. They had a considerable acquaintance 
with natural histCry, and ^.could f^lso exp^ain with precision 
natural phenomena, such as the raipbow, the tides, &c. ; and 
readily gfcve their explanatioif'in another form when required 
to so. N6 lessons are learned at the school, but 'all at home 
— a fact, of which the full significance will be readily appre- 
ciated by any one conversant with theordint^ay class lof elemen- 
tary sohools. All the ini^tructidn is conveyed by the most 
felicitous methods, and even the spelling’ l^^isons are made as 
animated, if not as interesting,'* as any other. The copy slips ^ 
are passages from the prophecies of tbe Old Testament, which 
the children, in consequence of this practice," appeared to know 
by heart*; indeed, their knowledge of Holy Scripture and of 
Bible histoyy surpassed all that 1 have witnessed elsewhere. 
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In giving Scriplure lessons to th^ voungei* children, pictures ^ 
are used with good effect. The relations between the teachers ^ 
and the puj^ils, ancf their deportment towards one another, are 
not ftie lej^st admirable feature of Jih^ school. ® 

In the school conducted by the Sisters of Mercy at tf ottlng- 
ham, which Jiaslbecn^ri^eratiorffor a longer period, and which 
has the advantage of more cheerful and better furnished rooms, 
and a more ample apparatus, shnilftr results are being developed. 

In one ifti^ortant pafticular, the mo^e oftSnalyzing the reading . 
lesson, it s^ightlj; differs from the J^hool just described. • In- 
stead of attempting to drawfi'f)m eachjesson all the instruction 
which ft contains or impWes, which is^^Ue main characteristic of 
the teaching at Derby, ^ dne^ subject is selected for special 
analysis on fixed days of the week. A gultery lesson, whidk 
occupies forty minutes, ^s given etery afterijoon to the first 
class, which is unusually large? The special subject of# this 
lesson, though ^ot the exclusive one* is— 

On Monday, Geography. 

Tuesday, Natural History. 

Wednesday, Grammar. , 

Thursday, Astronomy. 

Friday, Sacrec^ Hktory.# * ^ * 

d he same system is employed in instructing the second and 
third classes, but varied according to their capacity. Ety- 
mology is taii|^ht with remarkable succoes ; and the first class 
answered such questions in i^atural history as are proposed to 
the candidates for certificates of merit, liiough their average ^ 
age is below 13. The weakest point in the school is Jhe arith- 
metic, the principles of calculation aiot being sufficiently ex- 
plained. UpoT^ the whole, this probably, the present 
moment, thc‘^most successful and the most highl^f organized 
Catholic school in England,* * • • * 

In terminating this Report, I^will only add that tlie impres- 
sion left upon my jniiid by the experience ^d observation of 
the past year is — that, iii th6 majority •of the schools which 
1 have visited, far ihore thftn twelve months’ fair prqgrese has 
been made^^and that thef prospects of elementary education for 
the Catholic poor of this kingdom are as Hill of promise^nd 
encouragement as all who seek to promote their true wolfar® 
could dcsir^. • • ♦ ^ , 

• . %♦ I have the hdlAr to be, &c.* , ^ 

• . T. W. M. Marshall, • 

iTo the Bight Honorable • ^ 

The Lords of the Commillee of§Council Education, * 
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GeneH^ H^o^^or thg^ yeitr 1850, bv^«r Mqfe^’$ Jntpector of 
Scltobts^ E. Wfioiji'ORD, E^l>« m the ScJu$iti in»pectm 

hit hip^ in Scotland, in connexion vnih Established Chnteh,^ i 

■ V '• • ' '• ■ ■■ • ' ' •■ 

My IiOKl>s^ * ^ (Edinburgh^ 1 Jmiary r 

HAD the hotipt of being a^^^nted to be one of / 
Majesty’s Inspectors of .SUshools, on the 7th of ;^ebimi 7 * 18504 JJ;., 
On the 14th of that month Twent tj acconipan^r Joha|Gordo*hjr^ 
Esq., ray predecessor in ^ofBce,* on a tour, fot« the^plfpbse of, 
observing in practice the vvious TbrmsofjproPedure connected with 
the inspection of schools, and the examination of pu^il-teachers ; 
but, as I had your Lordships’ permission to continue ia charge of 
my department in the Madras College, till the instalment of 
successor there, though I visited some schools in the interval, it 
was not till the 1st of May that I ehtared entirely ypon the dis-^ 
charge of the duties that^had fhen»devt>lved«MJ^ me. 

From that time therefore, chiefly# till the 6tn of December last,' 

I inspected 126" schools, situated over Scotland generally, having^ « 
13,078 pupils^n the roll,i»and 11,757 present; examined 17 p“ 
apprenticed 'pupiLteacliers, and 102 candidates for appr^tice- 
ship; and reported individually upon each^ase. 

From the 22nd of October, 1849, till the 15th of February, 1850, : 
Mr, Gordon had inspected 17 school; iflaking in all. *143 since 
the list was closed for the last annual report. * ^ 

I have held live general examinations of canSida^ /orybur ^ 
Lordships’ certificates of meflt, with a view to the benefit df aug- 
' mentation of salary. Each of ^these examinatioi^» decupled a 
week. The totabnynfber of candidates was ^p2. ' Their papers 
were examined, and reported* upon individually. ' ♦ 

JBesides the transtnisslon^if for®s to the schools which J[ Imd:. 
to inspect, •and my correspondence with the office, X bdVe written v 
upwards, of 500 letters, chiefly in reply to inquiries regarding the ^ 
o^ration the Government Scheme in general, or undetw pat- « 
ticular cireflmstanceil. . * • # * % S * 

• I have how the %h0nor of submitting four geneta;} feports for 

theyear:-^' , ^ ‘ ' , Vi . 4^^ ' 

• ; L On :*tbe ihspfctio|i br schools, and the ex*ai(hmation oL 

' ' ' pupil^eachers. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

If. pn Ihe^examinattbn for certificates of%§j|i^ : 

III, 0A the hormai school^ of Edihhbfgh ;ahd .OWgowl:# - " 



elf' scAd. ■ .x'lss o ' 

THe and the Ei^AWKAttdN df Pupil- 

.;;■ ' ' ' ;;’'%'EACHBifes*', =■; ."- ^ 

^ ;:'-;;;SfiCTiON , 

Of schools fvhich I have been ^le to v^lt/sihc^ enteting 

^^pn di^harg^ of /nf^» dutied £t^4fii^)e^0^ hlp^>? the 6th of 


in the T#blfe^P?b. Il) on the 


as 


bjj^]p^te,p^e* ar4p^bchi41t strict^ so called d^.huiTgh 17, ses- 
isionaf; 6, Gerteifal Assembly ; 3(^ subscription ; and l^,;privately 
endowed. , The 5 bthers inserted in^ the Table ihckidd the two . 
nortbi^i SfelSbbls of JfdidlSurgh and*Glasgow, which \vill :^ihtx the 
subje^ of a separate HSE^rt. 14 arc‘tiot included. In further 
ibSlhiain^ of this ^Tabfe i/^ill be fdund^an estimate of the schools, 
fcbs 6lit&{ftedj iti regard to— (2), elBciehCy of the tbacKers; (3), 
school sfccsc^ sjipply 6f books, maps, and other 

ns^iSites. • e ♦ ^ 

Thfe tabte has been cothpiled with care, fronfthe facts ascer- 
tained and noted at the time of inspection. 

K may he proper to state here that, as this is my first year of a 
mission inferiing so much respotisibility, and, as 1 had to visit sO 
many sehoojs of 'yhich I^-had ho. previous knowledge, and with a . 
limit^ aUotiirientV>f timd for^the consideration of each, I felt it 
to be an impeirative duty to guard myself carefully against rashly 
.giving CTyression to erroneous conclusions, especially of an unfa- 
ybUrAle kind. PoinV* of itnportanqe, therefore,%hich appeared 
to me tb be doubtful, in the qualifications of a teacher, or the 
condition of a school aftet such s Rare of attention as I could then 
gii^e totliem, i haye looted, to be the subject of observation upon 
flitiiim occasion^ ♦ 

• L *Of the various articles to be noticed in the form of Report for each 
5clit)bl,,it Jk n5W difficult, on a visit ofin8pectioiiftc%form a correct 
estimate of the discipline whidji ttSually prevails. The school is 
ptiFt hio^^ ojf less out of its ordinary routine, and may be unavoid- 
ably^ together, over the usual hour*" of interval, br past the 
hoUif\ for disniis^^^ « Frec|Uentiy^ €t number of visitors^, are pre- 
sent^^ before whom this* classes are ‘brOughf for examination r in- 
diviaUilfy, ^hile the fi^t of the schOol*;is not emplcg^ed as usual, 
under monitors aSfsisitanis, bu afecbtint of the npise that w^ould. 
be thde occasioned, CjJhildeeu 'llhd it^difficult to; sit in quiet in- 
acji^ty much longer thai^ they have been ^ccustohfedf to. The 
maitcrVhttedtion i^ distract^, by having thom jo order from 

time to time ; and it discomposes bii^o find chat this call requires 
fo be repeated iu the presence qf strangers, * | • 

Sometimes I have, the junior clasps i^rit to tto , playground, 
while the senior are under b5^minadbn/:itnd vice v^sa;^but this 

_ t ■"‘j ‘ 1 ^ 1'.’ ^*1 ' -jL ' _ 1 1 
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may be ol^f^rvecl At tjjjfrir worl^. with th6 least afhoqn! of embar- 
ra*sm^nt ; and the whole sc nool maybe seen in its every-day con^ 
dition. • • * 

nizHtio^ There is usually not nftcl^ in the orgayization of ordinary 
schjBol"fhat can confidence be made the subject of special 

remark, during one such visit.® Allo\^^?e Itos tc?bejnade for the 
period of the school-year* at wjiich the inspection takes place, as 
^ materially affecting the appea^and^ot* the se^^eral classes, in point 
^ of attainments. *• ^ • * •• 

»jpiyof ^ ITj the^reat majority ofcveu the Iwmblest schools jin Scotland, 
the pai-enti of the children supply^theni with books ; and the loss, 


or imperfection of a iTeing cpftcealed at home, •or the 

^ parent either not being able to «supglY another, or choosing to 

^ fnnish the child refusing it, a «>!isiderable per centage of the 
junior class^js-is^not well supplied. There is also an aggravation 
of this evilTfor which the mast eV or the managers are answerable. 
Frequently the ^master, instead of himself haviyg a book from 
‘ which to hear each class, takes that of the nearest pupil ; and 
visi^rs are supplied in the same manner. I have thus seen a 
whole class ^examined, wiih one book for each three pupils. 
The practice is most injurious to%)rder and attention. A very 
small pntlay, oyed yi several years, would supply the master with 
two or three books for- each class, and he would then be in a 
better condition to urge that every individual should have a’book. 
rish It appears by the foregoing Table that the parish schools have 

hoou. greatest proportion of excellence in regard to thp efficiency of the 

teacher; and next to the privately^endowed, in the supply of apjpa- 
ratus, though six of them are only moderate in the latter respect, 
hooi-house. ThcyT'ank difterently, however, in regard to school accommo- 
dation. Of the five schooT-houses, which are set down as insuffi- 
cient, one i)eMngs to the class of privately endof ed schools, and is 
^ defiefeht chiefly in spa^e for the nuwibev of children that the merits 
of the teacher have brought ttgelher. The remaining four are 
parochial, namely. Dairy, Sdoonie, Inohture, and Ballantrae. 
These are very old, ^nd uesuitafeletin almolc every r(*spect but I 
understand that some of them are about to be replaced by new 
erecliou#; Jf^he more modem parish school-houses ?re genemlly 
very good, and often show abundant liberality on tlte part of the 
heritors. Of the seven set down as excellent, Mose of Durise, 


^ ^ Cqllessie, Brechin, jpd Falkland ^thi^ rfew ^ection),tmay be par- 

ti(iufuHzed. « * ^ ^ 

\veraj (0 The average attendance at the par ish*^ schools is somewhat less 
ttewdance, than that of the sesional, or privately endowed. That of the fovr 
called .burgh, ^re, is also liigher^ but thly are too few for the 
deduction pf An •average, and three of them mjght h^ve been 
classed^ wjlh the parochia), which they reptesent tar include. 

/ Rtdfgions dflssent, to yhe effect bf which, more especially iw parti- 
* cular distric^, the dirnin^hed average of the pafish school attend- 
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ance .is attributablp, would appear^ to be the practical 

husiufss of education injuriousty\»;^w formerly^ Many 
of these schools hav^ a larger attendance than they had k few 
years^^ago. I may mention, as an instance, that of Kilmuir Easter^ 
(Mosshar), which had been emptied »in f843, and is now, owing to 
the efficiency wi^th whic^ it is conducted, /very well atlendbd, 
though disseht pu the parf^f the parents is much the same, and 
not a tenth part of the children^belcmg to the established church. 

The are^age atteiufmice at th^ othei* schools is not affected in 
the $ame way from this cause, because thVy are not placed in 
every parisli, but* in localities ^where'’^ they are called^ for fey 
crowded population, or peyticular circunfstances. ^ 

The origin and nature* of .the dass^oi^ schools called sessional, Sessional 
were fully stated in the Report^fbr 1849, and need not be repealed 
here. * ^ ^ ^ 

Their comparative statiltics, shown in ' the aahif^agfree with 
the'account of them which was then givey. • 

As I have ]^et inspected only six of the General Assembly’s General ^ 
schools, and as the grants lately allowed to them, in augmentation ****”* 
of salary, will soon bring so many more of them under review, I 
purpose to defer what I may have to say of them, as a class, till 
niy next Report. » ^ 

The subscription and privately endoSved s^hbojs have no pecu- other 
liar or characteristic features, as cleisses of schools. 

The subscription schools, though some of them are very large, 
have the smaTlest average attendance, except the Assembly’s 
(though the deduction, from Jthe six of the latter here given, is 
certainly short of the general average). Tbjs seems to arise frora*^ 
the same cause. 

Many of these schools are placed inhere they are, not on 
account of a crowded population, •but of the distance from finy 
other schoMf and often, therefore, where the poptAatkin is t^in. 

The privately endowed schools, as might be expec1»ed/hUve tile 
largest proportion of excellence .in the school-house, tmd also in 
the supply of apparitus. > 

I shall now notice a few subjects applicable to the schools gejie- 
rdlly, which I have visited. * • 

1. Ther^ seems to be*a steadily advancing improvetAent*in the^ 
manner*and methods of teaching; and in the«niore general^upply 
of good maps, and other^requisites for the schooUroom. . 

2. Arithmetic, ill particftlai^ is taught with more of the ej^posf- 
^ tion of th« princi]?^es#li*om which fhe seemingly myslertoiJk rules 
^proceed. JL^or injitance,.the ryle to borrow ten in subtractioii, 

when the upper figiy-e is too 'small, if not yet discarded in words, 
as it ought to be, <s generally accompanied with such exposition 
of the* r#al o’peaation as removes the mystery,* or the fallacy of it. 

Onl}^ one teacher, and of moderate pretensions, carried out the 
theory* of borlowing consis^tently. When his boys remained silent , 
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\ ^ * m 

on my asking*fin>ni iwom the 10 were borrowefl, he*asked, what 
they »wefe reqiiired to do%hbn they borrowed anything. Pay 
it,” said the *^Very well,” replied tlfe mastef, ‘‘to Wiom 

»do you pay here — to wh^ figure do you garry ?” ‘‘JTo th^ next 
figure* Jbelqw.” “ Well, then, don’t you see that it must have 
been that 6gure that'you borrowed ^ . 

Thet-e is still room for improvement in the exposition and 
appHcatign of the principles if jA^portion^-which the application 
simply of the rule Vf thjee seems rather to supeftAle them 
illu^rate. # • . # • 

• 3. Subjects of physical scienc#.receive so much attention that, 
in some schools, comm(u\ reading and\spelling appear 'fo suffer 

by it. • . 

^ 4. The facts of history, and stalsstics of population, trade, and 
commerce, are now mortf ffeiierallv fcombined with lessons in 

t — ^ m ^ 

geographyr^ • 

5* The practice of vhcarl music is*now becoming very general, 
sometimes in pafls, but more frequently in simple melody. The 
tungs, however, are acquired almost always by the ear. Even 
in schools where some knowledge of the stave, and the names of 
the notes ar*e communicated, with occasional exercises on the 
gamut, it is^are to find a^pup^il who ca,n take a few intervals of 
an unknown nfelcjdy correctly. In singing the ordinary tunes, 
the notes maybe followed f>y the eye; but the leader must, in 
the first place, be followed by the ear. *• 

In a few schools, Hfillali’s and Mainzer s exercises have been 
iiit;roduced. Through these, and the efforts made by the masters 
of music in the two fiormal schools, I expect to be able to report 
niore satisfactorily on% this subject by another year. Several 
masters have also engaged fhat their apprentices shall have made 
some prog^ssbiin singing strictly from the notai, Ijyihe time of 
my^iQx4: visit to their schools. . • 

6. Tliq paramount importance of religious knowledge is every- 
where maintained. More cherished than formerly it could scarcely 
be; but the teachkig of it i§ accomj^iiied wifh more of exposition 
aild illustration than it used to be, oi' than the very young mind 
was formerly deemed capable^f comprehending. • 

7^<^It is ri^ht, but almost unnecessary, to add thatj^witjiout ex- 
ception, I have found the minister of every parish which I have 
^■isit^ earnest and active in the cayse^ of (education*, and most 

atlefittv^in every facility. ^ 

\ ^ ... 

■K. ' ■ . • , • * . 

v • ll,~j4pprenticesffnp Py^pil-tcachers. 

A^^uch of my ^.ime and attention has been devoied to <he ex- 
amination of pupil-teachers, and the consideration of .f heir pro- 
fessional' pn^ress and efficiency, "a section of my General. Report 
may reasonably be occupiq^Vith som<j account of^fhem# 
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A reference tb‘*the taSle will slioy? that, th^ Y7Q appreutices 
on whom I have reported individually ,60 are in parochial schools, 

11 ii?d)urgh*42 in sessional, 1 in general assembly’s, 33 in suit- 
scripllon, and 29 in privately endowed s;ftiools. * 

^ The annual exjimination which is provided ^for apprentictii from 
the close of the hrst y^ar liptjards, ^ough not embracing, by any *’ 
means, too much for them to acquire, 'infers, especially , in the 
earlier years, a consijlerable ^^mofmt->of writing, eithA for the 
fluency of Expression on paper, o^ the/aciliti^ in mere penmanship, 
which most thewi have, ift these stages, acquired. The^ust 
sense of importance, which I h^vf^ had tin satisfaction tq^see them 
attach, in almost every instance, fo exercises, and the con- 
sequent desire to acquit thepiseh’es becomingly, tend considerably 
to protract the process. • * » ^ • 

As the papers are seldomiso well wrif?l,en during^ the exajaination Addiftonai 
of the school separately, and as Ffiiid it very difficuTt lo givQ the 
requisite attenti#n to the two objects nt *the same time, I have 
generally held a second meeting for the apprentices, even when I 
could not have the advantage of a collective examination. I |l1so 
consider the additional time to be well bestowed, not so much for 
the better appearatich of the present psyiers, as for* the salutary 
impression that this makes prospectjvely of sqn^thin^ still higher 
to prepare for. . • 

The additional time, which is tlius required, is still farther Moie addi- 
augraented by partial examination, in certain cases, of teachers 
to whom pupil-teachers have been apprenticed. 

To insure, as far as possible, the progressive intellectual training^ 
of every apprentice, your Lordships have, Smong other things, • 
provided that, when the master or mistress is not cevtiCeated, the 
inspector shall annually, after oral* and written examination, 
report on his-or '\ier competency to instruct the apprentices in the* 
particular subjects appointed for the next year of their, coilrfte. 

In many cases it is at once evident that no examination of a 
master is necessary, extept to cotnply with the requirements* in 
the schedule of report. In otlver ca?>es I hafe considered it my 
di\ty to be more particular ; »but, in all of them, I have avoided 
the appearance of examining teaeffers in the presence ^f 5fny of 
their pupils! As part of tijiis examination must also lie in wiuiting, 
the time occupied to enable me to report on one school has thus 
often amovrtited altogetliA* \o t^n or twelve hours, and sometime#! 

•even to more. # * » . . 

Many te*achers b/tve* expressed to me their readintjss, and even 
•preference, to undergo th*e gcjieral examination for ^ certificcae of 
merit, if the option^ could*, hek allowed to them, on account of the 
apprenticeship, \^hich has already been sanctioned in their schools, 
though t^e existing pecuniary circumstances of these schools may 
not e^htitle thoni to enjoy at present the benefit of yoyV Lordships’ 
grants in augin^ntation of salary. ^ A cpnsiderable amount of time* 
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would thus, feav^d ^tQ ins^Lction, proliably tj? the.extent of one 
udcKf ioi(al school m^e . 

I iriay here nientioli those of the subjetts, ^obligatory or oj^tional, 
in the course of the pupil-teacher’s studies, in which^ there ;? niost 
room fol’ improvement, ^ * » • , ^ 

^1. DrilL — At th^ close of the first yegr apprentices are required 
to be able to drill a class^ in ifiarchirk^ and Exercises ^ •and to conduct 
it through class moverhehts req^iired for preserving order. Iii many 
parts of^Hie country, this not ccfsiiplied with ; in som^e instances, 
because the school is^consWered^too small and crowded to admit 
r of Tt ; and, in others, as 1 understood, because of {f strong local 
prejudice «against it, the^^people efiaraeferizing it as being ‘‘^fantastic 
and useless,’* or as ifftrefided* to ii;stil*early ideas of soldiering.’’ 

Most teachers, however, who have been at a normal school suc- 
'“ceed in introducing* these exercise?, wherever they may happen to 
be plaoed,.^ r ^ ^ 

2. Mental Arithmetic. — Not mg^y of the apprentices have 
made a very sjjtisfactory "appearance in mentay" arithmetic. In- 
deed, with some eminent exceptions, this exercise is only beginning 
to be generally introduced in the schools which I have visited; 
and many of the apprentices have been carried no farther in it 
than Was thought indisi>ensable to pass their exarnination. Im- 
provement fias^e&a promised by the time of my next visit. 

3. Grammar. — It is provi^led that, at the close of the first year, 
the pupil-teachers shall be examined in the construction of sen- 
tences, and syntax ; b^ut, as the phrase constriTction of the sen- 
tence ” has been commonly used in Scotland to signify simply the 
application of the yules of syntax to it, nothing more than this 
has, in general, been prepared to meet thfe requirement. 

4. Drawing from Models. — In several schools some progress 
hiiS been made in drawing pimple subjects from copy ; and map- 
drawing isonot'^uncommon ; but I have seen no it^sta 4 ^c« of a pupil- 
teacht*r drawing from models. • 

5. Singing from Notes. — I have found very few pupil-teachers 
afile to take an interval in singing strict ly^frpm the notes. 

6. Black Boari. — rThere is, in ^general, great room f^Mipprove- 

ment in the use of the black-^oard. ' ^ “ o 

In additiop to the prescribed subjects;* a considerabjb number of 
the pupil-teachers bave professed progress to some extent in Latin, 
algebra, or geonaetry, or in all of them. As often as time per- 
^mitted, I tested these professions, ^and have itoted the'f-esult in the 
indn^idttal reports. * , 

i While it is most satisfactory to have to state, here, that all the 
s^pprentices whom I ha^ve examined, as at the close bf one of thb 
\ears of ibeir course, have been passed by the decisions of the 
’Q^mit tee of Council, it should nevertheless be in nrfnd that 

ther?>^ shortcomings, in other and- more ele- 

mentaly branches than thos^ which have just been c^ioticett; ^and it 
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is to be hoped that your Lordships indulge^e, if Only annexing 
admonition or warning the allowahc# of, tlw skpend^ in*cases in 
whichx^tipenduTiight have been withheld, will stimulate the ihdi- 
viduaU to suph efforts aS will prove tb^ir gratitude and make 
ample compensation. * • 

7. Efficien^^ tf j5^j9i?*/^c/im.-^Amon^ apprentices of the 
same standing, of^iiearly the same attainments, and under the same 
training, there is often.a very gr^at disparity, in regard to energy, 
activity, ihiwnation, and^general aptitude in tegPching. A deficiency 
in these essejitial qualities way arise ^either from constitutional 
causes or from a want of love for^the worlj. 

Wherd the deficiency js constituticgia], it might sometimes^ 
though not always, be suflScieiltly obvious to the Inspector, during 
the entrant examination, to enable him to decide* upon it at once^ 
and withhold his recommendation, of the candidate ; andjit could 
scarcely ever fail to bo known io t4ie master and tlie%]?inagei;s, if 
more particular .^attention wfire called to Jhe subject by a special 
preliminary question. * ^ , 

Disinclination or indifference may arise during the apprentice- 
ship, without any positive indication of its existence on the day apprentice, 
of t^e Inspector’s vjpit. The master and managers, however, 
are provided with a remedy in every s;/ch cas«, in tiie terms of 
the certificates which they have annually to grarif. Discrimina- 
tion here >vould elicit admonition or Salutary warning, where these 
might be called-for ; and, where this course is sufficient to induce 
a better sense of duty, every ’object will be •gained; and, where it 
is not, it is quite clear that the apprentice should then forfeit his 
stipend, and make room for another who mily be more deserving. 

In a great many cases, however, the samcfterms of certificate are 
signed for all in the same school, as k necessary matter of forjn, 
and as if tljere \^re no alternaiive between thatptfm^ the very 
strong measufe of withholdings the signature altogether. • , ^ 

* In one instance a master, who had simpliciter attached his sig- 
nature, on behalf of all his apprentices, to the printed directton 
on Form X., Certijlcate that^ the pupil-teacher^ has been punctual^ 
diligent j obedienty arid% attentive to his duties from the master,^ 
quested me^, before leaving, to reraoiMrate'with one of tjieni’upon 
a line of coifduct which implied a serious shortcoming in alUihese 

* particulars. It was this case that determined? me to avail myself 

of the opportunity, ^hiclifthe present Report affords, of brirtgiugs 
so important a subject under tub notice of masters, and njaFa^ers 
generally. • * , * 

, If the pupil-teacbers A^ere^ dbly apprised, in detail, of^the 
‘ amount of character that has to be, certified on their behalf by the 
master^ the managers, and the clergyman, ayd reminded upon 
occasion that this must be done, where necessary, in qualified 
terms^ the effcjt could not fail to be beneficial, both in ihn par- 
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tieular case and^eneVailly, as|a practical ^nd impressive lesson 
on the n^oral respon^iUty^of. parties in all suclT matters. 

the 126 candidates for ajmrenticesl|\ip, 21 cases are not dis- 
posed of, 58 have been admitted. Of the rSst, the g'reater ^rtiou 
have been necessarily refuled/)n account ofi the number of chfldren, 
in 'clie Several schoo||S, which determines the stg-ff ofi apprentices 
admissible. Candidates are* frequQ,«tly e?^mine.d,r>therefore, riot 
merely to ascertain qualification^ but in competition for a limited 
number Of appointments. • Of the ft 2 parochial refused^ eight were 
unqualified ; and of ftie sij^bur^i, three. Of the seveSi sessional 
ron^'was unqualified, and^^four we re^le fused, nrithout* reference to 
qualificafipns, on accouift of the*iilistresses not passing the requi- 
site examination for thrf’sdfcceecling yea'r of pupil-teachers already 
apprenticed. Of the three suhiscription-school candidates, one 
unqualified I dnd of the nin5 in privately endowed schools, 
three, c ^ r 

Of the tJim voce par^of the examipation of candidates, reading 
with expression ” is th5 requisite in which t^ie majority ai*e 
deficient. In geography, several have acquired a pretty minute 
kiK^vvledge of some individual countries, who are still deficient in 
the knowledge of elementary geography generally. 

Of the written part, ^he most general, though not the most 
important cfefiqeifcy, is punctuation. According to the schedules 
of decisions, correct spelling is held to be essential. In arith- 
metic, boys who could solve questions in practice, simple propor- 
tion, and fractions, knpwing in such,, cases the j5^rticular rule to 
be applied, not unfreqiiently fail in an easy question, depending 
upon a very moderate exercise of judgment, in the application of 
the four elementary rules ; such , for instance as, the daily 

expenditure^ and the adiount laid past per month or per quarter are 
ytceiu to determine the yearly income, 

Jt is n«t generally understood that pu]^il-t^achers under 
exarrfiiiation are requir^ed to put all* their work on the paper, with- 
out the sepc\rate use of slate or scroll, in order that all the steps 
which they take, and the correcting whifh^they require to nxake, 
ipay be apparent. ^ ^ • * 

The efficiency of tln 3 wor|^ing of«well-cli6sen and well-trained 
pupil-te^chi^rs may be illustrated and, if necessary, pit)ved by one 
strilffng example. In the General Sessional School o£ Dundee, 
one piaster, with their aid, keeps 6C0 children above the average 
^stafe of progress, and in better ^larv a?erag^ qonditi&n as to dis- 
ciplifie,^ which I ha\fe obseived iti schqols^cof the kind. It is 
•scarcely necessary to say that ^no' iii^ividua,!, liowever qualified, 
coufd \vithowt a large amount of efficient assistance,' satisfactorily 
manage and instruct so gisaft a number ot\ children, in all the 
variety of ages and branches of a general elemeplary school. 

In same^ schools where, by the fi^*st ^ ule, one apprentice was 
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aUowed*for every 5? 5 children, and|where attendance is now 
rather under ^tKan’* above iwhat it th|^n^as, the branches beii^ at 
the same time very eiemJSatary, two^lads in The third or iburth 
year their ^ppreTiti6esnip^ and from 16 to 18 years of age, rnay 
be seen standing withoi^t any adequate employment, and from the 
listlessness ^ich is thus acquired, not even doing very efficiently 
what little tn^r^ is fo» sutih ^ staff' 4:o do. If, in such cases, one 
of them could bis forwarded to a nprnSal school, a great boon 
would be conferred orr jpoth. • » - 

Of the^ ^reat number of pupi1-teacj;iers tftat are now becoming 
apprenticed, % limit^?d portioi?»only may*ultimately become sch^ol-^ 
mavsters. In the mean time, a 'great and^hcalthy stimulus is thus 
given to* the education, of Ahe couhtry^^jierally, and more par- 
ticularly to that of the lowpr classes, where it was most required. 
The best qualified among them* for the office df *tl^e schoolmaster 
are likely to go forward as Jo thek- natural calliqgl^nd^he rest, 
while. they aid in the education off others, will themselves reaeive 
.an education which would never othervrise have been within their 
reach. 

Many masters have spoken to me of the apprenticeships as 
having conferred on them the further benefit of giving occasion to 
such a revise of sori^ subjects, in the graining of them, as the 
ordinary* business of the school vvou\d ii'jver h^\% ipdubed them to 
undertake. . ^ 

r 

Sjbction \\\,— Certificates of Merit. 

Of the five ’general examinations which I have held during the 
year, four were in the month of June; namelyftwo in Glasgow, the^ 
one for male candidates, and the other fpr female ; and two in 
Edinburgh, of which also the one wifs for male candidates apd 
the other for fem^e. ' 

The fifth firlEimination was held at Aberdeen, in the elid of, ^^ep- 

• teniber and the beginning of October. Th^re was no examination 
of female candidates at^ Aberdeen, •as a sufficient nunfber had itot 
offered themselves to warrant the^occupation of^time by it. 

The results of these pxaminafions are 5hown*in the Table (No, II?) 
on the succeeding page. Of 102 candidates, 54 have been succe.*>sful ; 
or, of 83 nia*ies, 46 ; and,'of 19 females, 8. Of the n/ales, fi^ are 

• parish schbolmasters, four of whom have been suctessful, — rone in the 

first class. Th? fifth afford^i the only instance, so far as I know, of 
a parish schoolmaster having tafted to ^ass §,ny of these exaiptna- 
rtons successfully, ^rhet’c was only bne burgh schoolmaster, and 
he succeeded; 31 art* teachers in ^he General Assembly’s schci^ls,' 
of whom 15 have bee® , successful ; 7 are from subscription schools, 
and 6 pf them have* been successful ; 1 from a^privately endoWpcl 
school hae^faiWd ;♦ 1 from a school of the Society for the Propa- 
gation^of Chfistiaii Knowledge ha^ been successful. • ♦ 
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Thirty-Sevemare no^al schoof students : Ainburgh, and 

12 successful; 16 at Wlasgow, aiid^ successful. | • * # 

(^£ the 19 femalts,/3 are from subscription schools^ and 2 of 
the^ are successful One from a pryately endowed school h^ 
failed. Of 7 attenduig the normSl school of Edinburgh^ 2.have 
been succ&^ful* an^^ ^8 attendiyg that of Glasgow, 4 have been 
successful. • • 

Not a few of the /allures, both Jiovj and in former y^ars, on the 
part o§ candidates wl?o might have been e/[pected to succeed, may 
be attrilTu^ed to the fact tiat, not Tyifrequently, the managers oi*^ 
promoters of a scTiool agree k)#the peciyiiary condition#, and lodge 
their Application at thq*Council 0®c^ with too little notice to 
the master before the time •appointed Tor his examination. He is^ 
unwilling to say, and he not think, thj)J: he cannot be sti|h;» 
ciently prepared within the tin\e ; a*Kl he cohiCS forward without 
the needful revision of subjects* which, though*fdf iiM*1y studied, 
have ceased to be practicably familiar* tcf him. His appearance is 
also further damaged by the want of due conbdence in himself, 
which is thus occasioned. ^ 

As the difficulty of the examination, as a whole, is occasionally 
spoken of in a maimer calculated to deter well qualified candidates, 
and as instances orparticular questions^are qiyeted ae being unrea- 
sonably difficult, it may not be but of plfloe Iffere to offer a few 
remarks, with the view of making the subject a little better and 
more generally understood, in Scotland, especially by those who 
may have it in view to offeV thenrtselves asp candidates. 

1st. As there are three classes, and three divisions in each class, 
the scale of merit cx^^ends practically ofer nine grades. iTu-* 
examination, therefore, may be suflicienj^y difficult, as .it ought to 
be, for those aiming at the highest grade, without requiriijg so 
much, at the o^aer end of the scalT), as to be di^gouraging to any 
one of fair general attainments, refreshed in detail 8y i»eysftnable 
preparation. * * ^ • 

2nd. Each paper divided into sections, and the c^ndidfite is 
required to work cfie exercisoj^ and only one^in each section; and 
for this exercise thejive is a cjioicc generallj^ oF three and sometimes 
5f four questions, or subjects, of pwgresSive difficulty.^ o 

111 order to succeed ui some grade, it is not necc/sary^ tq^1;tempf 
every paper of the set, or to work an exerciSe in every section of 
such as ye attempted. « ’ • ^ 

3rd. THiese examinations ma^ the; means of drajjdq^ atten- 
tion to important "“subjects, which^ are unknown or.little attended 
to in our schools, 'tind w4iich might be introduced, or mbr^ gene- 
rally cultivated, with g^eat *ease^ and advantage. *I>t*awing from 
models ma^ be ^iven as an example;* and singing from notes, 

W • ; ; — ^ ; — > 

'* Agreeably to my instructions, I presented simple models, at fjie general exami- 
nations ill Junc^nd September last, foi* such of the candidates as might feel disposed • 
to give a specimen of drawing fi^iji them. iTi June, none came forward in Glasgo;y ; , 
VOL. II. • ^ . -.25! 
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ivhich has no hvhefce for many jfears been ^less cultivated than in 
Scotland, ^^ndT, 8 no wh^’e so Essentially ne\'essrtry (in the absence 
□f all instrumental aid) to the service of th^-clftirch. ^ f 
‘ Value is given to candidates for a proof of skill in these subjects ; 
yet the ‘highest grade of certific'kte may be obtained vrithout it. 

The importance of* calling attention to s^ibjeSts pf dotnestic 
economy, in the education (ff females, i? now universally admitted. 

4th. The number of days oyerVhich the examination is extended, 
and the variety of exercises which ii includes, are m fav'our, as 
they ought to be, of those cpndidatesrwhose at(ainmepts are the 
most extensive and the mo^t accurarte. Short examinations neces- 
sarily turn upon a comparAtiveiy small, number of poinfsi, and 
these may be more happily chosen ^or'‘ some individuals than for 
ot^jers, and so bring eut a result not hi strict accordance with their 
comparative merits. f 

It is mat cci bf lact, however, that the ^course of your Lordships’ 
decisions upon the papers wo'*ked at theSe examinatipns is attended 
with a growing cotifidence, on the part of the public at large, in 
the substantial qualifications of those by whom certifcates of 
merit are held, according to the terms in which these qualifications 
are set forth, ' Such confidence must, of course, arise from the 
observed comparative condition of the ^schools which are con- 
ducted by certific’utecl teachers. 

I may here mention a circdmstance which should go to give 
confidence to intending candidates also, that, up to the extent of 
their actual attainments, 'and the accuracy with which these have 
been revised in preparation, will be 'the measure of their success. 
'A master, who attended at one of the June examinations, stated, in 
giving in his concluding papers, that he was dissatisfied with the 
appearance he had made in Several of them, having had too little 
time for revise. He did not, therefore, expect gt thqt time to 
succeed 5 but,' being satisfied of the perfect fairness of time trial, he 
wished to attend the next examination in September. He came 
forwscrd accordingly. The decisior* on his firyt set of papers placed 
him in the first rank *Df the third clas§, and, oVi tlie second set, in 
the first rank of the second class. , -t 

I concider it to be matter of ivgret, for t^ie educational statistics 
of the country the present time, that so few of the parish school- 
masters have yet com*e forward to these examinations. Only 18 
ou^ of upwards of 1,100; and it may be said, jyithout (disparage- 
ment tljese, that it cert&inly nbt as being^.the best of that 

* [ . ** f 

four at J'dinburgli ; and in September seven dime for^irard at 'Aberdeen/ From wha ^ 
I have recently j^perf of this department in the normal schools, which may be expecte'^ 
to take the lead in improvement, I anticipate that <the *1iext general exarnination will 
afford evidence of considerable progress during the year, « » 

A similar remark, may be applied to vocal ihusic. Indeed, a In ore rapiC progres® 
may be expected ^eve than in the drawing for many of the candidates conld sing* 
' but they were not pt;f?pated for the simple yet trying test of being able^o read off/even 
4 a«few', expressions of an miknovirii meJ^ocTy. » * '' 
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body that they ajone have presen^d the«ilelve|. ^ ^deed, there 
is not one of these fronJ any of th «5 \jiree counties li which the 
parish schoolmasters |irty considered collectively as being the Ablest. 
This general backvVarilness may be ascribed to a very general and 
prevailing misconception as to the applicability of the scheme to^ 
the parish schoofe at alh^s on anything like^equal terms ^ith*the 
rest. ^ ^ ' * 

1st. It was assumed somewhaf hastily that^ as the schools were 
at first a*^ised, and hafe all aiong Ibeeti majntained, by An impost 
upon the landed property of the couniry, the heritors would refuse 
anything li£e a voluntary sTTbscription* in addition, to meetfth*^ 
pecuniary condition upon which augmeAtation of salary depends 
under the Minutes of 1846-^. * 

The parish schoolmastei« of •greater name and standing seem 
generally to have considered that it would be a*s8rt of degradation, • 
both to themselves and tc* the ^ody to which Vh^ J ^^kihged. if 
they were to undergo the .required exapiination without gaining 
the highest cerAficate. * , 

The manner of the examination, and the amount of proficiency 
in the several qualifications set forth in the broad sheet ” ^that 
might be necessary^in order to secure this positioq, were at the 
same time unkno\^ to them. It was,. moreover, very generally 
believed that the class cff certificates, •for \Tdi^b|.they would be 
restricted to compete, would be detgrniined by the amount of the 
voluntary contribution that might be raised for them ; and I may 
add that it is not even yet «ver 3 ^where understood, that, all which 
the heritors have allowed abqve the legal minimum of salary is 
reckoned as part of this contribution. ^ 

A large share of my correspondence has consisted in letters of 
explanation on points of this nature, m rej)ly to inquiries*addressed 
to me by master, ministers, and heritors. • 

The atfefction that is now more generally paidPto fche details of 
the scheme will speedily ren^ove*any renaming misapprehensions 
regarding it. I may here further state that, so far,as«ny corres- 
pondence, or occasitns of personal intercourse, with heritors, ^hen 
visiting their school^, have •eifabfldtnie t^ observe, they appear 
cKsposed to act in t&is matter with suitable liberality. Indeed, I do 
not know personally of A single instance in which, afier gxplAnation,^ 
they hifVe declined to contribute, when the^master had%ignified 
his readiness to fulfil shar^ of the conditions, to entitle ^him to 
participate in the ^enefiyof Ure Government grants in augmenta- 
tion of sakiry. ^ 

. NoKkAL SCHOOl-S. 

* • a • 

• •• • • 

I iiai th4 hcmor to be instructed to visit die normal schools, in 
connexion with the Church ^of Scotland in “Ecjinhurgh, and 
Glasgow, in*prder to insjpect and. report on the^inoael schools, 
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ling-Schools, 4^cept in so far b§ an axamination 
was ij^upprseciecl byjfche general examination 
mefif , which was held month of J un«j last, 

and of which a Report has already been transmitted. ^ 

The inspection of the^ Glasgow Normal Schoor begafi on 
Monda^, the 18th of^ November, and continued 11 Saturday the 
23rd. It was resumed, for atlay, og*the 23a'd of February; oc- 
cupying in all seven days, frotjt six to eight hours each. 

ithe inspection of the Edinburgih Norraal School began on 
Monday, the 25th of ]?^ovember, and continued till Tuesday, the 
3.rd<9f December. It was resumed oh several d?iys, pSrtially with 
a view to particular points ; occupying in all a period equai to ten 
days, at the rate of five Ktufrs daily. ^ • 

As I was instructed to include 'an account of these schools in 
^'nar General RepcTrt' for the year, ' my visit, though deferred as 
long as p^ssibj^i, ^was still too eariy to S 5 ,e them in operation much 
beyond the commencement of their coivrse. 


ani^l also theytrai^ 
of students ifi hti 
for certificate of 


I. Glasgow Normal School. 


The staff of teachers of the Glasgow N<^rmal School is as 
follows : — * 


Rector % 

Head Master 
Second Master . 

Third Master 
Infant Teacher . « 
Mathematical Tutor 
Teaclier of French 
Teacher of Hrawinar 
Te&cher of Psalmody . 
Teacher of Needle- work^ and 


- Joseph Douglas, Esq. 
Mr. Mathew Wilson. 
Mr, James Macaulay. 
Mr. Thomas Pc vvel. 
Mjss Ormiston. 
r Mr. P. Egan. 

Mr. J. Douglas. 

Mr. J. A. Hutchison. 
Mr, George Shields, 


Miss Walker. J 

Mr. John Jeflrev. ^ 

c 


Matron - 
JanitCr " 

The ^yhqle of this staff, though differing of course in individual 
qualvfications, 'may be characterised as highly efficient and suc- 
cessful in their several departjneiits; < 

The first four on the list are teachem in the*model school ; the 
rest in the training-school, or in both. « • 

' 1. ISiodel School. The model school consists of *thrce de- 


partments, the Ihitiafory, Juvenile, and Senior. 

fait^atory Department, Mr. Pojvel ^n?l Mtss OrmiSton. — In 
the in^datpry ajce taught lettdjs and ilfonosyjiables, and easy 
narratives, object lessons, singing With some Jinowledge of the 
nodes' '^and elementary religious knowledge. ^ 

I found 208 children oh the rol4, of whQ9n 17^ vvere under sevcni 
years of age, and npne above nine. They meet iiic the play- 
ground at from 9 to half-past 9 o’clock in the morning. ^At the 
uhalf hoar march into the scho6}, and the business of tlig day 
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commences \^th dfevotiorial exercise^,^and, with aniicfUrlof interval, 
continiies till 3 o’clock, mM. The ciVg?lnizati»^n is exAlleht. # 

Th<;i* order 4vas seerika/little to' disadvantage, especially in the 
galler^j lessop, owing to^the late transfentof a large portion of the • 
children to the juvenile^ department, *arid the influx of a '' 

ponding nuniber ^f ^egiftners. Miv Powel’^mode of giving an 
elementary BioleJesson, and of drilling m class in the alphabet,, 
struck me as being particularly goo<J, ayd calculated to maintain 
continuotts«ttention. • #• 

Miss OrmJ^ton teaches wi^i great sjfill and animation, mid ^ 
easily maintains the highest ordei^in the several classes cfanmitted 
to her c^e. • • • • 

The singing was very good,^ allowance being made for the 

• effect produced by the newVntra«ts. Several ol^the children wer^ 

exercised freely in the gamut, an^J weire generally successful in 
taking the required interval.^ • * , 

I may here mention that ftie music naa^er is in attendance all 
day, going to the different classes at the times apjJbinted for their 
singing, and when not so engaged assisting in the other lessons^of 
the senior department. 

Juvenile Departm^t ; Mr. Macaulay. — In this department I 
found on the roll K)2, from seven to ^rtvelve j^ears #f age, but 
mostly from eight to eleven : present, 177* •H?re are taught 
religious knowledge, books of gerfferal information (series of 
lessons), writings arithmetic, as far as the compound rules and 
reduction, and singing from the notes. • 

In giving out the lesson in reading for the following day, the 
master first reads a sentence once or often^r ; the children in 
gallery follow simultaneously, attention beiijg called to accent and 
inflexion. Individuals are then called •upon to read and others ^o 
point out the fauijp; and, finallj'^, it i5 read again siniultaneously. 
This course i# pursued to obv^te the influence of prqvinei^li^m 

• on the preparation of a lesson at home, wifh no one to correct it, ‘ 

The reading in this department shows that the plan* answers i^s 
purpose very fairly.* • ^ , • 

All are in grammar^ and ^ far as It ha^ been acquired, it m 
ap^ied to yny passage that presents itself. The children point 
out the words that they ought to know very readily. ^In ^w^^jiting . 

‘ they trace in ink what has been set for therft in pencil. The 
hand is thys accusmrned to thie proper turns ; but the faculty ^ 
of imitation, and ofjhe abstract tibncepWon o£ form, ^is not^ c^led 
into action. • The opersftiofi is strictlj mechanical. *A11 the copy 
books had a iine uniform und^ wll-proportioned appearance. * I * 
omitted to inquire wl^the^ there wpre any specimens of 4:heir first 
attempt without th^ pencil tracing. 

Elementary* arkhmetic is exceedingly well taught. Fingering 
is superseded in adding. They learn first to run up«a noiutxm 
pf e^ch ISgure, «aming the at each step, Subtr^tion is per- 
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formed witl a clpar understarfeling of the real operation, and not 
by cfirrying^.one to figiiJe below. (j 

In geogriiphy, some knowledge of iilap^rtant eyents, the cha- 
racter and occupation of ^he people, and the simpler featjjres of 
physical geography, are confbined with tc?jpograpb 3 \ 

In communicating religious knowledge, histoid cal and practical 
lessons are associated with some fSbrson itf Scripture biography, 
and doctrinal passages, with tt repetition of catechism. 

The singing in tlys departnven\ is acL^ompanied vdth a con- 
siderable advance in the knowledge of the notes, aS compared 
^ with that in the initiatory deparj^ment. 

Senior Department Matthew *Wilson.*-T-On the * roll 210, 

varying in age from eight to fourteen, the greater, proportion 
being from ten , to, twelve. 'Presept 1*94. Here, in addition to the 
branches in the juvenile df^partment, and the use of higher class- 
books of reading, &c.), a/>e taught composition, the 

higher rules of arithmetic^ history, linear drawing, and, to limited 
numbers, the elements of Latin, geometry, and* French. Latin, 
geometry, and French are extras, of which Latin is taught before 
school 'is regularly opened, geometry during the interval, and 
French aftei the close. ^ 

Mr. Wyson displays^ ingenuity, zeal, ana; perseverance in all 
that he does.'* Gri*mmar, arithmetic, ‘geography, and history are 
taught very effectively, and^iri a manner well calculated to elicit 
the ingenuity of the pupils, who display generally much animation 
and happiness within v^he limits of pt-rfect order. 

Mental arithmetic is particularly well worked. The truths of 
religion are inculcafted with great care and with corresponding 
success. 

In music there is no\w a considerable knowledge of the ele- 
ments. Soryg exercises in parts are very well sung, though a 
litk .19 morb attention to softness and expression wc^Id be an im- 
provement I did nbt see enough of the branches taught at^' 
present as ^extras to enable me to form^ any decided opinion in 
regard to them. c • . ' 

t The model school apjJears thus to be , altogether in a very 
satisfactory condition. ‘ • • 

Training School. 


‘ISorinerly young men vwrp arf^itt^ as stu^dents in the training- 
school after an oral examination, which’^oulld not appear to have 
bfeen one of a very definite or dni/orril standard. The entry ej,'- 
aminatioti is now to be. conducted ^ch^fly *in writing. I subjoin 
the exercises for tjiat of last September, It will b§ seen that they 
are prepared upon a scale of reasonable diflBiculfy for tlfb majority 
of the ‘'cahchdates that may be «s yet expected. §uch a standard 
is much more* likely to ifiduce preparation in ftiture candidates 





than if any^ considerable portion it wer^thopelessl^ beyond their 
. rcsc . I • • ' 


Ejiki^ Examikatton op Students. 
Glasgow Normal School, 


i 


1. Name yiu jfrincinal ^ochs in sabred history down to Ihe return of 
the Jews from th^ C^tiyity ol*I5abylon. • 

2. Give an account of the life and cWaracter of Saul. 

3. I^ntion the principal events that oc(?urred^ during the w&nderings of 
the childr^ of Israel in the desert.* p ^ 

4. Quote^r refer to passa^s in ScripJ:ure which assert the effi^acy^oP 

the Atonement, and by Christ aloije. • 

5. Quote passages from J^cripture^eclariiTg the providence of God. 

6. Give an account of what i§ containecrifi^he book of Jonah. 

7. Give an account of tl^s parable of the Generous Master and Unfor- • 
giving Servant ; stating the laoral, and quoti»g* ^ther' passages^o^ 
Scripture enforcing the same moral., « 

8. Quote or refer to passages in*Scripture inculcs?tir% t^^orgiveness 

of injuries. • * * 

9. Narrate wfeat is recorded of the ambition of the Sons of Zebedee. 

10. Describe the period in sacred history in whi^ Jephtha appears; 

mention his office, and the more remarkable circumstances recorded con- 
cerning him. * 

• 

A Englisili Grammm\ 

• # * 

1. Parse syntactically eitfier of the following pcfss^gei?: — 

1. Another thing, very ordinal^ #n the vulgar method of grammar- 
schools, there is, of which I see no use at all, unless it be to baulk 
young lads^in the way to learning languages, which, in my opinion, 
should be made as easy and pleasant as rday be ; and that which was 
painful in it, as much as possible, quite removed. That which I mean 
is, their being forced to learn by heart, gr<^t parcels of the autlf^lPa 
which are taught them ; wherein I can discover no advantage at all. 

1|. The virtues conquer with a«singfe look. 

Such grace, such beauty, ^uch victorious light, ♦ 

• Liv?%in their presence, stream in every gUnce^ 

^That the soul won^enarnoured and refined, ^ • • • 

Grows their own image, pure, etllereal flame. 

Hence the foul demons^ that oppose our reigti, * 

Would s^ifl from us deluded mortals wrap, 

Or in gross shade» they drq^vn, the vtsual ray. 

» 2. Point out all tfie words* of Latin origiji in that one of the atiove 
passages wkhich you select Jor parsing, and substitute, as /ar^as /ou can, 

words of Salton for those of Latin origin, . * 

• • 


^ ^ « Oleography, • 

1. Name the provinces of frelahd, and»somei)f the counties jn 

2. Namebthe counaes<whlch border 8n Wales. * • 

3. Assign to theii> respeotive counties the following towns — Mo|itro«e, 
Dorifoch, Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, Cheltenham, Carlisle, Morpeth. 

4. Name and descrtbe tl*® situation of ten of the more considerable salt- 
waterJochs oq the i^est coast of Scotland. 

5. Nficrne the c^^untries, in geographical order, which lie in a direct line 

hgtwixt Canton and Paris. ' ^ • % 

6 * l^escnbe^Hbe boundaries of 'Frussla}«Italy, Persia, China, Egypt, Peru. 
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^ ^ ^ r . • . 

f. Name the whief inland end sea-coast towns of Syria, and d^critfe their 
itiiation. V • ^ ® I 


.1 


tj^e principal rivcjrs of 


situation 

^ S. Na|Tie the MncipHl/owns (A' Jtidcea, 

9. Describe the rise and course of three 
^urope. 

10. Describe the motions of^he.earth, and exj^laiii the cahses of the 
regular s^btcesslon of the seasons. 

• * • j 

Arithmetic and A^fehra, v 


1. Divide 605/. 35. 11 if. by 6*9|. • 

2. Find, fiy Practice, th^ valde of 2073<yards at'<2V. T^c/. per yar^. 

3. Find, by Practice, thefvalue^f 4 c^’t. 2 qrs. 6 lbs. at 2/. lO^Vper cwt. 

^ ^4, Irf an English ell cost 7 a*. 8^5., how miKjh will a ys'.rd cos\t? 

5 If a ma« travel 360 milej in 15 da^s»of 8 hours each, how far will he 
travel in 25 d^ya, walking 6 hoiy-s a-day? , ^ 

6. How long will 400/. b^ ih«amounting tp 5‘/b/., at 5 per cent ? 

7. Interest of 20/. for 7 years, at 4 pewcen^ (jComp. Int.). 

Multiply \ of 4 of 3J. • 

9^ What will be the cost of 3^\h. wjien 2j cwt. cost 3J/. ? 

10. Divi5fe^«29‘'41^6 by '29. f 

11. What is the value of *874 of a pound ^erling ? 

12. Reduce 175. 9^<2. to a decimal. » 

13. What is the square root of 8896? 

14.4 What is the cube root of 80 ? 

1. Given «a:-h6 = 2/>-ft/, find x, 

2. Given the two following equations, find the values of x and y, viz. — 

2arq.5y*r26 \ 

^ ^ 5A;+ay=:.39 . 

3. Given a:« + 3 a: = 40, find the vajue of x. 

The students receive all their instruction from the rector, except 
during two hours in the evening that tljiey are employed with the 
mathematical tutor, and*their lessons from the masters of music 
and drawing. The distribution of their time is shown in the 
^able. • 

Geography^ — SullivaK^s introduction is the text-book. The 
mathematical and the more general truths of physical geography 
are tborougljly •kiculcated. i 

In*the*details of particular countries, the line of coast is first 
studied ; then ^successively the mountain system, climate, produc- 
tion!, manufacture.s, commerce,* populaticfn. government, and 
religion. I selected^ some ijialhemaptical and physical subjects 
tliaV had been studied. ^ On these the^studenl* were examined V 
the recitor ^nd^ myself. Iheir answers we se generally correct, and 
showeckthat great pains had been paid to the first principlos. 

History^ — Class-books; Tytler’s Elements and School History of 
Gotland. The period of the Gu^cchj 9.nd »ome poifits in the 
Auguafcan^period were stlectefi from the prpfessio^r, and the examin- 
ation here wafe also highly satisfactory. , , 

Te;ct-books : Mair^s Intr«duc^tion, Ijivy anVl Horace. 
Mail’s Introduction is follow ed, at a mori^ advanced period of the 
session, by translations into Latin from Adam’s I^man Anti- 
quities. Some sentences of Mair were read, but tfie maiif part of 
this exairfinatign was in Horace’s First Epistle of the Second,Bt)ok, 
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the wliole of wh^ph was prqtessen.^ The ^Judery^s, wjfere taken in 
any order, and each fead and \%i\^ questioned oj a* sentence. 
There was scarcely a failure in the translation, andr most *of the 
^queslwns were answereci in a very satisfactory manner. A few didi 
remarkably well. • ' ♦ ^ ^ 

G^r^eA.—Juni<%r class, jn the Edinburgh <^cademy’s Delqctus ; 
were exaitiiiTfcd chiefly in they gramfnar,, and appeared to be gene- 
rally familiar with the formation o&the verb. 

The senior class jujftifieci their profe^ion pf 300 lines of Homer. 
The parsing was good. ^ ^ ^ 

Rrench,-^Yren(*h is tau^it on alternate days, in, place ol 
Greek. ^ This class is optionaf, Tbut mosf of the students attend it. 
They read passages fronf thg first two Bboks of Telemaque with 
considerable fluency. In parsiftg, the words were reduced to their 
Latin roots. * ^ ^ 

Arithmetic . — Female students.* They were er^amin^^i^in deci- 
mals applied in the working of questions* in Simple Propoftion. 
There were a few mistakes in placing the poi^t, but they were 
almost always right in the stating of the question. 

English Grammar . — All the female students, and a*secti<?n of 
the male students, attend this class. The pronowns had been 
gone over with cri|^cal accuracy. They understood, and applied 
Latham’s principles. • •. * > [ ^ 

Model Lesson . — The model lessen is given by the rector from 
some of the more difficult passages in McCulloch’s Course of 
Reading. Grel^t judgments is shown in .calling the attention of 
the students to those points whjch a young teacher is most apt to 
overlook or mismanage. ^ ^ 

On Saturday morning the Shorter Catechism, with firqofs from 
Scripture, is the subject of instruction &nd examination. The 
rector elicits very clear views of its .meaning ; the students tRen 
also give a»^cco4mt of their private reading in SbVijj^urQ duji’ing 
the week. "» • . • 

Once a-week the rector devotes ^some time to the corfsideratjon 
of the various plan^ bf organization that have been generally 
adopted ; the modes of disciplhie, mcthod^i oT instruction in t^ie 
several rules of arithftietic, sdfctions o£ grammar and other sul^jects, 
and the beft|^ sets of school-books. This is followed b/ ol^servations 
on the advantages and the best plans of private study. * ^ 

Every step of the rector’s proceeding bespeaks his fitness fc\r tlie 
duties of hh most imporfaat o^ce. He reduces every subject o? 
•instruction to the shppl^st. principle^ which lie is at'pain^to^how 
in the clearest lights , ^ ^ ^ 

^ Mathematics . — Geometry and algpbra are taught by ^he mathe- 
matical tutor during'^:he Earlier part of thesession ; and then, with 
a revise of those,,^ a course of trigonometry and mechanics. At 
the time of my visit the class possessed two Books of I?uc\id, and 
Algebra to ^mple Equations. ’ In posting this pii^fession, each 
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student was (felled iipohj in suc|jL order as I chose^ to demonstrate 
^ a proposition! vVjth two ej^CQptions the;^ all succeeded, though 
not with equ^ facility. I thus heard all the more difficult propo- 
sitions in the two books. The majority the sfudentvalso 
•succeed^ in solving an equation of some difficulty whidi thejf had * 
not s^n before. • c # 

Hullah's Exe^ciseS and^Hamilten’s Catechism are 
taught in two days of the week. Psalmody, in parts, two days, 
and the parts separately onfe day. ^ When the whole of Cate- 
, chism has been gone over, each student in turn is required to give 
^lesson frpm some promint^it part ol^t. The perforhiances only 
required a little more soffiiess at^ particular passages, and ajjtention 
generally, to be very goclHt * ^ 

Drawing. — Drawing from modeh }s now commenced at an early 
sf&ge in this department, and is attended With great success for 
the time.Mfe.cSe»ertl students took Jhe ouj[,line of a chain in different 
posittons very fairly. Sc^me drew a cujpe, or a book in a position 
relative to the oyOf which* was described to them. The . given 
object was then placed in the assigned position, and great attention 
andVntert^t were thus elicited. 

Distribution of ^indents in the Mod^ Schools. 

1. Females, il.— Pne rs appointed to assist Miss Walker in 
preparing work. The rema^der are formed into three equal 
divisions, each of which divisions is attached to one of the three 
model schools for six weeks. At the glose of this period a written 
account of the scJiool in which she has been teaching is given by 

^ VviCh student to the rector. The divisions are then shifted, so that 
those in the senior school proceed to the initiatory ; those in the 
juvenile, to the senior ; tind/hose in the initiatory, to the juvenile. 
B^ore leaving the institution„students are sent to teach during the 
whoje day, f^hallf they may become familiar with mil j^Ue arrange- 
ments*of the school. The hotir diirfng which the females practise 
te^fshing Is from 10 to 11. They are employed in industrial 
work from 1 1 until 1^ p.m. An interval of qp from 12 to I 
o’clock, is allowed {o §uch ^ desire* it. The majority, however, 
remain at their work, • • •• ^ 

2. 'Afafe Students, 20. — Tlie male students are ako formed, 
like tlfe females, intp three divisions, each of which is apppinted to 
one Qf the schools. They continue in the schools assigned for the 

period of six weeks, write ai^^ccouSt of rtiem, and ares shifted 
exactly fti the«ame nihnner ai the femaje students. ’ • 

• The hours for the male stud[j 0 nts pmctisjng teaching are as 
under : — ^ • • * # » 

Initiatory Department froln l^o 2 o’clock. 

Juvenile „ „ 1 „ 3 „ . • 

^ ^ Senior „ „ 1 „ 3 „ ^ • 

Those in the initiatory department revise arithmetic, upd^r the 
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superiritcnden«e of the rector,- frem two thr^e o’wck, or listen to 
the lesson which is delivered to the'females at thaShour, ^ 

Xhe progress o^t^e students is tested by occasional examina* 
tiorts by Jthe Committee, in a body ;^and by weekly examinations 
belbre in^ividjtial members of the* Committee, two being regularly 
appointed to ^isit fon*) the week. The progress in mathematics 
will be tested jn fSture by^onthly written examinations. 

• GtAsefOw, NobmIi. ScjgLooii. 


^ In<jomb. •'Tk 

JFor the year 1847. » * 

^ ^tjG. s. di 

Fee* 22^17 6 

From Gen. Ass, Ed. Fund 13* 9 

• ' * 

^ Expenditure. 

^ For the year^'^QA7 . . 

» £. #. d. 

SaTatils, &c. .... 821 11 3 

a 

“ 821 11 3 

. * 8 21 11*^ 3 

For year 1848. * 

From Gen. Ass. Ed. Fund) g2o l 6 
and Fees. . • . j 

^ ^ Por the year 1848. 

Salaries, &c. . ' . . » 820 1 6 

For the year 1849. 

From Gen. Ass. Ed. ?^und ) q , 

and Fees . . . 1 ^ 

For the year 1 849, 

Salailes, &c. , « , « 444 13 6 

For the year 1850. 

Fees . ‘ r . . . 491 0 0 

To be made up by the] ^ 

Church and the Govern- M, 173 5 11 i 

ment Grant . , . J 

n 

For the year 1860. 

Salaries. 986 13 4 

Taxes, water, gas, feul 67 16 8 

duty, insurance . . j 

Repairs, stationery, coals • 202 J 1 

Allowances to students • 410 4 0 

^ * 

£1,667 5 11 

£1,66,'? 5 11 

J ( 


. " ^ ) 


EDINBURGH NORMAL SCHOOL: 


Rector . 

First Master . 

S^econd Master • 

Third Master 
Mathematical Tutor 
JTeacher of GaeMc . 
Teacher of Frenclf 
yea^her of Dna.wing 
Teacher of Psalipody 
Matron . . • « 


Teachers. 


ilev. George S. Davidson. 

. Mr. Robert Armstrong. ,, 
Mr. Daniel M‘Midara 
Mr. RichfljTd W. DorwUrd. 
Mr. James Currie, A.M. 
Mr. Forbes. ^ 

Mr, Cornillon. 

“ Mr. W alter Fergi\son.^ 

Mr. Ebsworth. 

Mrs. Christie. 


o I. Model School.;, 

■j 


Elementary Room . — This may be regarded as an ^xtra, beings 
the*^Hvritiri^room filled,^ ^hen not? required for dts owu purpose 
with^an inmnt-school recently wgairize^ as a feeder to the proper 
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junior d<?partmlnWoJ[ the sSminar\i. It i* ctyiducted^by Mr. Mal- 
colm LivingRtoJe, a Ncjj'nial student, who obtained a certificate of 
merit at the geiwral exatnination held at Ediji^bj^rgh in Uie inowth 
of June, 1850. ^ 

•Th^ps^ribed course of instrfiction comprfees a knowledge of 
•the narnes and powers tof the letters of tke alphsfcet and their 
formation into simple words ;• simple n¥^*al storifes, adapted to the 
capacities of children, aCFprding tfce elements of. instruction ; easy 
^lessons on familiar obje®ls, iTlustrat^cf by pictures, calculalied to 
e^^ercis^ the faculty of observStion ; fic^t lessons^, in se^vfng, for 
girls. The various lessons refieved ^^the singing pf simple tunes. 
Attendance, throe hours •Averagv^ ages, ' from 5 Ito 7 ; 

number, 85. Read Mr. jVf^tvulloch’s Second Book, before being 
&^vanced to the junio^; room. , 

• Tiie children in this roovn had been so recently brought 
together, finife of my visit, tliat litile progress could have 

been mkde, not merely in prescribed course, but in bringing 
them to ordinary habits of attention. * 

I saw them taught in subdivisions by the students, and receive 
a collective ftbject lesson from Mr. Livingstone, all which was as 
satisfactory as eould he expected at that stagen They sing a 
simple melody 4 )retty^well. •The following is tke table of hours 
for the elementarj^roQuv : — * * 


DAYS. 

10—10*30, 

10«30— 11*30. 

11*80—1. 

.1—1 ’20. 

* 

1*20—2*30. 

Monday • • 

# 

Elements of 
religious in- 
struction. 

Elementary instruc- 
tion, letters, Md- 
nosyllables, and 
dyssyllables. 

• 

Interval 

• 

1 

Singing simple 
tunes. 

Object lesson, 
elementary 
instruction. 

Tuesday . • 

simple moral 
stories. * 

Di#o . . . 

• 

Ditto . 

Ditto . . 

Ditto. 

Wednesday • 

• . 

Element^ of 
Tclipious Tn- 
• striwtion. 

Ditto • t , 

• 

Ditto , 

• 

Ditto ^ . 

rntto. 

Tliursday . . 

Sisn pie moral 
storief. 

Ditto . . . 

• 

Ditto . 

Ditto , . 

• 

Ditto. 

Friday . . 

• 

Elements of 
religious in- 
struction. 

• Ditto . . . 

• ♦ 

^Di^o , 

• 

L^tto . . 

• • 

Ditto. 

Saturday . *. - 

* #! 

Si|p.pl%moral 

stories. 

• 

Marching & Singing. 


• 

• 

• 


1 • 

— £ 



i • 


Junior Room i Mr. R. W. Dorward, thirej master, certificated. — 
Th8 course for this room is,^<^ily*^cri^ture lessons, comprising 
Bible narrative Sind simple bi^raphy, with analysis af simple 
passages illustrative of Scripture truths; Watts’s Catechism, and 
the simpler q^ie^ions of the She “^er CatecJjisrti^ with explanation 
and illustration from Scripture; Saily *rekding-iessons, with full 
exercise upon the scoj^e of each lesson; individual# arfd simulta- 
^neous readiing,#with strict attention tp distinct articulation ; spellmg 
and meaning of^rords in daily Wesson ; ejmnents of graitimar, tom- 
*prising a knowledge of thp n»mes and uses of the different parts 
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of speeclv imparted c^rally. and illimr^tkl lrpm words m diiily 
lesson; element^ of geography iaiSd arithmeiic oliject-le^ssOn.J 
stoijes illustrative ^f.moral virtues, related by tile teaOiier and 
explained^ by the cnildren ; lessons in sewing, for girls. Tir*le 
relieved by singing alid marching.^ Home tasks daily p^e«crjbeci’; 
attendance, 44-«hours; ijiverage a^es, from o 7 to 9 ; number, 81 ; 
read Whitens ^fou^tli BookTibeibre being advanced to the senior- 
room. I saw this room in subdStisions under the students, wheri 
they ^p^eared to doiiig*^ g^jiierally vej»y well ; and afterwards 
collectivMy, under the master. Th^ reading, both individual an(*> 
simultaneous, was good. Ap^oral lesson on the grammar and 
nouns<>f verbs \\’as well jm an aged. 3"^ singing is good ; it is by 
the ear, but some knowledge of the ndtes is in the course of being ^ 
taught. Elementary geography is well taugh^t pii the black-board, 
beginning with a circular representJ^tion of^^the globe; Iheu the 
axis, equator, and other ^ circles ; the zones, "rndtiollJ^ day and 
night, and the seasons. ^ Mercator’s Chart was next introduced, 
and attention’’ was called successfully to the 'longest river, the 
longest range of mountains, and the highest points, the largest 
lake, &c. 

A sort of game is here introduced ; a child is called to think 
of a country. has done so ; and another s^nds up and 

questions him as to whether it is on the coast, br inland ? east, 
west, north or south of places *which he names, &c. ; and he 
must then guess the country that has been thought of. The 
object (and it Is gained) is to secure the^^ittentiou of the children 
to the position and general description of the country, While they 
are thus watching the progress of a gamap between two of » 
companions. ’ • 

Aritlmietic , — The exercises, both '•mentally and on the black- 
board, as far Subtraction, were very satisfactory, the attention 
and animiitjon of the children being very well sustained. » ^ ^ 

The following is the table of hours for the iuiiior-room : — * 


DAYS. 

9—10. 


i 

10*45— 11*30. 

Monday . 

Scripture 

Daily ics- 

, 3 — r- 

Elem^ts of 

fi 

lessons. 

son, with 
analysis. 

geography 



, & grammar. 

Tuesday , 

Ci^techism, 
with illus- 
tration. 1 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . , , 

* 

S 

Wednesday 

Scripture 

Sin|ing- . 

Dailt- lestan, 

,,, 

lessons. 

with analy- 



1 ^ 0 

• SIS. 

Thiyrsday . 

Catechi 

Daily^les- 

Element^ 

geography 


with illus- 

son, with 


tration. 

analyTis. 

15r,grajnmar.^ . 

Friday . . 

^Scripture ^ 

Ditto , 

Daily lesson, 

h-BSons. 

I 

with analy- 
1 sis. 

• 

Saturday ? 

1 ’^evisal 

c 

Singing & 

1 writing. 

f a 

y J 
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Senior MooA M‘ifnian>^econd* tn.tster.~The course for 

this room cbmfcrises Bible HiStdry, Life of Christ, explanation of 
sijjnple nfitrrati^s, inculcation of religious principles, witl>refereMces 
tp passages in Scripture ; SliK>rter Cat echisiti, with tninu^ analysis 
and <co^5us illustration from ^criplute ; daily \reading lessons 
selected from M‘Cullodii’s Seriea of Lessoifk and C?)urgp of Read- 
ing, upon which the understanding l^ither th5h tiie memory is 
studiously exercised ; spelling, ^ith division syllables; import 
of words in lesson, wth tl^ir venous significations, ^^fixes, 
^affixe^ with simple derivation; grammar, comprising a Jcnowledge 
of the classification and i^iflectioniof words, with.tne elements of 
construction imparted oraljy wifh the assistance of boardP, and 
► illustrated daily from reading-les^ri • object-lessons, with slate 
Cxwcises; natural history ; reading T)f poetical pieces ; individual 
and simujfeneqps^ recitation* ‘geography, viz., outlines of great 
divisicwis or globe, with intimate •knowk'dge of Scotland ; arith- 
metic and writing^ Latin* a-id drawing classes ; siijging ; sewing 
and knitting, for girls ; house tasks and written exercises daily 
prescribed* Attendance, 5^ hours; average ages, 9 to 11 ; num- 
ber, 147. 

Bible narrative^ from the beginning to the time of Isaac, pro- 
fessed. The TFlgod as sekcte^l for exaj;ninatfcn ; answers gene- 
rally very good. ^ , 

Arithmetic. — Mental and slate as far as Compound Mul- 
tiplication; Compound Division also being beguja. The work 
within this limitted proKssion was very fair. The master states, 
tte^it from what is now doing in th5 junior-room, the arithmetic 
^wiii in future be more Tn advance. 

Object S^essozi - — ^This #s given by a student in turn. The one 
whese turn it was selected the “ Ant-eater ” as his snbject, and 
would have ^u(*<^seded in making it much more Ej^racti^^e, had he 
not ifit^rsperised his accojunt of it witlvtoo much collatA’al zoology 
for his audience. 

heading and Grammar. — Passages, seleo^ed from what had as 
yet been gone over, 'v^ere read with gpod artidVilation and attention 
to inflexion ; and meanings, scope, and collateral information were 
well b'roug^it«out. Oral .grafnmar is heye also very syccessfuliy 
^worked^; ^parsing gei^erally good. . • ^ 

Composition.- — Classes not und^r examination are directed to 
write^ short sentences on names occyrring ifi they gramnyir. Some 
of thfise overe ^very g«od chSracte^ristic, Voys selecting the ^ 

aastle, or solne capital; girls, such as* Holy rood** or Balmoral, 
withT the Que^n in Scotland. ‘ ^ ♦ 

This branch is in of gy^jat ci^mparative forward- 

ness throughout all^ the departments of the Edinburgh. Jf^ormal 
School, but^ more particularly in this room of the modd-school. 
This isriSto be attributed, in the first place, to the^ excellence of 
^Mr. Ebsworth, as a teacher ; and also^ in no smalV degree; to the 
ability of all 'the mastcrs/'and particularly of McMillan, to 
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conduct the* singing in theif aeverfifl, rooms. Thte children h^re a 
good knowledge of the scales* keys, an3 cornttrsn choirs, &c. 15 they * 
sing Well itt*tune, anA also with taste and expression. The boys 
are Vi^ry steady ill a i^pdond ; on<^ boy^ed off a piece very suc- 
cessfully. * ^ 

Mr. Milnaftn Ts a judicious and successful* teacher, in particulat* 
he commands great attentioii^ giving cf gallery lesson. 

rriL nil . r ? ' j.'L . F _ 


-room'. 




— • • 

— 1 



DAYS. 


•^0—11. 

e 

11 — 11-30. 

11*30— U.. ) 

Monday .• • 

Scripture lessons, 
ivith analysis. 

• • 


Geography 

s ’ 

Girlsi writing. 

•• 


* « 

Boy^, natum his^ 



• > 

• 



tory. 

Tuesday . . 

Shorter cstechisn^ 

Ditto n . . 

. 

Ditto ^ / , 

Ditto. ^ j ‘ 

Bible history. 





Wednesday % 

Scripture lessonsj 
with analysis. 

■» 

Mental arithmetic 


Singing. . 

■> 

Diud, objec^ lesson. 

Thursday . 

Shortf ) catechism y 

Arithmetic • • 


Geography . • . 

Ditto. 

Bible history. 





Friday . 

Sacred geology , 

Mental arithmetic 

• 

Hevisal . . 

Ditt*. • 

Saturday • 

Shorter catechism, 

Singing. 




Bible history. 


> 



Days. 

12—12*45. 

% 1 

, 12*45—1. 

1—2. • • 

• « 

2—3. 

3— *4. 

Monday . . 

Girls, sewing • 
Boys, #riting . 

Interval • 

• 

Grammar, inflection, 
parsing, derivation. 

• 

Dailv lesson, 
with anal;|^. 

Latin. 

Tuesday . . 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto . T 

Ditto, slate exer- 
cises. 0 

Ditto . . 

1 

DHtb^ 

Wednesday , 

Ditto • . 

Ditto . 

Daily lesson^ with 
analy^s, slam exer- 
cises. 

Ditto, slate «y- 
ercises, elocu- 
• tion. 

Ditto. 

n 

Thursday , 

^Ditto . 

Ditto . . 

Grammar, inflection, 
parsing, derivation. 

• 

• 

Ditto. 

e • 

Friday , 

Saturday . 

Ditto . , . : 

• • 

Ditto . 

• 

Daily lessonf Math 
analysis, slate exer- 
fises. 

Ditto, slate ex- 
erciscy, elocu- 
tion. 

• 


Advanced Room ; ^r, Armstrong.— The ^course for this room' is 
religious instruction, cornprehending Analysis of miracie:^ parhbles, 
and lea(^n^ doctrines of Christianity; Bible ^istory and Sacred 
Geography; Shorter Catechism, with senior-roory ; History of 
Scotland and of the JBritSh^Eniyire ; chronology, etymology* ^witb 
^primary and secendary ^significatj^n^ of words ;« syntex,* with 
analysis anti jleculiarifles^ in construction ; a course of EnglisU 
jcompgsition elocution, wfth analysis of poetical pieces; geography, 
historical and physiofil ; elements oi astronomy, and ush of terres- 
trial glpbe; lyap ; tlrawing ; Latin, French, apd drawing-classes; 
music ; •feirithmdlic ; writing and book-keeping ; mathematics. 
Sewisg and l^itting, for girls ; home tasks and writtW 5xerd«es 
daily prescrib^. 
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A course ofc l^pme reading bncourafge(J ; att eiftla nee six hours ; 

, average ages, ll to <14; nulnuer, 93: 

Scripture ^Lesson.* — The subject of the ^''sson forcthe day was 
types of the offering etC Christ, and ari Recount oftthe oaring 
‘^itsejf. • ^Appropriate passages^ of scripture were sought out and 
readily found by thec pupils ; ^then followed an 4nq^iry into the 
completeness of the atonement, withrexplanailbns^ of the questions 
in the Assembly’s Shorter /^afiichism bearjng on the subject. 

St. Mark, iv. 35-4hcWas read, anfl a parallel passage fbund by 
fhe 4 )upils. The class sustained a /^ory close examination on the 
particulars of this miracl(^. , « 

Arithmetic. — ^There qrccclasces in the Compound Rdles and 
Reduction, Practice, and Simple ^Proportion. The principles of 
Q these are well un;lerstood and "eatlily applied by the piq>ils. 
Mental arithmetic is a regular sjabject of exercise. 

Geography'— Kns>vfeY^ on Europe gnd Asia, generally without 
the map, very good ; ofi the map of North America, good ; and 
that of Palestine excellent. Scripture facts being'lntimately asso- 
ciated with the names of the localities, and minute questions 
readily answered. 

Grammar ""and Composition. — Examination on nouns and verbs 
very fairly sustained ; compounds of the root venio brought out, 
and very fairly ; those of cedo more fully and accurately ; spelling 
good, and with attention to 'syllabification. Many written exer- 
cises ; essays in the higher classes, at home on paper, in school on 
the slate^of both of which I saw very katisfactory specimens. The 
analysis of a sentence, on the resolution of it into the primary 
ciAuse, and the varicas kinds of secondary clauses of which it is 
composed is excellent. ^ 

Latin. — About 50 boys" have lately begun Latin, and are in. 
various stages^gf progress in the acquisition of the' elements, or the 
first book of reading. They are taught in sub di\4:5 ions, by the 
masters ancl some of the students. 

^French. — ^An advanced class read fluently in Charles XII., 
and the more diffiodt exercises of gramhiar.® A junior class read 
fables and the easier^ exer(3ises of ^rammav^ All were exercised 
from, the Idiomatic Phrase Book. The course pursued by the 
^ maste;^, ^and the animation and diligence with whichciie conducts, 
likely to give tef a large portion of . his pupils the miportant 
requisite of readiness, as well as accuiwjy, in the use^of this lau- 

Lesson for the flay, Brutfe; © Hbadiag and meaning 
of words very fair; answers on the matter good. 

Natural History. — Mr. Aj^rpstrong gjive excellent collective 
lesson on the classes of animals to the pupils of the senior and 
advanced rooms. * I have rarely seen a better <^xempli^cation of 
the power A'hieb a master may ^tequire of gaining the attention Ol* 
a large number of children ^to subjeqtg of solid inst^iiclionV Alto- 
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getherhe i| a teaiiher of superior judgmepj, good scholarshipj and 
great energy. ^ ‘ vi • ^ ' 

The following is the table* of hour^for thekadvanced fooqa. 




Monday « ^ 

Tuesday , . 

'• »| 

Wednesday , 
Thursday;^ . 

Friday . , 

Saturday , 


# 9 — 10 . I 

. * 


Script*^ lesson, para- 
miracles, nar- 
monx of lapels. 

Shorter csitechifsi^ Bible 
history. 

Bible history, sacred geo- 

• graphy.rj 

Shorter catechism, Bible 
history . ^ » 


Scripture lessons, sacted 
geography. » 

Shorter catechism, Blbl| 

' history. ^ 


Arithmetic • • 


Ditto ?. , . 

Mental aritl.4netic, 
singing. ^ 

Aridimetic . 

Mental arithmetic^ 
TCvisal. 


Singii^lfe. 


’, with 


ip. 

Ditto . , , 

Ditto , . , 

Terrestial globe, 
physical geo- 
, logy. 

llevisal of geo- 
grap4iy^ with- 
out map. 

t* i* 


11 * 30 — 13 . : > 


o ® * ^ 

Girls, waiting. 
Boys, natural his- 
tory. 

Djtto. — 

Di 
80 


Ditto, object les- 
son. > ^ 


Ditto. 




DAYS. j 

12—12*45. 

12-45—1. 

i— 2. 



2—3. 

3—4. 

Monday . . 

Girls, sewing , 
Boys, writing. 

i 

Interval . 

Etymology, syntax, 
chronology. 

History, with 
Hna>ysi3 of 
lesson. 

# 

Latin. 

Tuesday . • 

Ditto • • • 

Ditto . , 

llltto, felement^ry^ 
^composition. * 

Fjocution, ana- 
1 lysis of poetry. 

Ditto. 

Wednesday , 

Ditto • . • , 

• 

Ditto , • 

Etymology, syntax, 
chronology. 

Ili.slory, with 
analysis- . of 
lesson. 

Ditto. 

Thursday . 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto , ^ 

Syntax, elocution, 
analysis of poetical 
pieces. # 

Composition . 

Ditto. 

Friday . 

Ditto ... 

• 

Ditto . . 

Etymology, s\ ntax, 
chro^ologyf * 

• 

History, w^th 
analysis of 
ICSaOn. 

A 

Saturday , 

V • 

•• 

•• 


• 


s * ^ ^ 

Specimens of Exj^mination Papers given at Examination 
OF Candidates^jl^or Ai5MissiON» TO General Assemuly’s 
•Normal School at EDiNnuROii, in> February 1851. ^ . 


I 


— ^heXJandidate is not required to Answei^all the Questions^ on anf 
of the Papers. He wpl seliXt such as he can best ansivet^afid as will l^est show 
the extent of his kno^^ledge. Hach 'Answer •jfiust have the number of tliA Ques- 
tion affixed ^o it^ and tli% Candidate wiU write Ms name a4 the end nfeach of 
the Papers. , , ^ ** ^ ^ 

• • — • 

^HELIOIOUS ll]WOWLEDGE. " - 

1. r^xwe fro«i Holy ScriiRure the personality of Uie Holy Spirit, and the 
Godheaaof Cl irisi. 

2. sQuote or refer to passages in SxMipture inculcating the virtue af liumility. 
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3, Give instences from the New Testament of privalsi social, and' public 

prayer. ♦ % c o • ' ^ 

4. Mention the pla& and circuwsftinces of. Our Saviour’s Ascension. 

' 6. Gi^e an outline of What is contained in the Books of Samuel. 

6. Mention somo of the Miracles performed ^ 

^7. Give a general' account ofcthat portion of History of <lhe Isr^lites 
whicli isegntained in the Book of Jddffes. 

8. Give an account of tl^e entry of the Children of Israelbinto the Promised 

Land. • ^ 

9. Give an account of the Parable of the Talents, stating the moral, and 
quoting pass*ige3 from Scripture onforting tl^e same|tidral. 

. 10. Quote or refer to pi^»ssages in Scripture describing or exhfrbifting the 
^wi^dotp of God. . c ^ 


ENGiot^Il GRAMMAR. 

1. Parse syntactically either of the follewiqq* passages : — 

'• c»,(l.) Such a train of reflections, and the beli^‘ which it confirms, could 
^lone prevent me fronf regarding, as sure forebodings, the mournful 
t//dugfits that a clear perception of the existing evils of society, and 
of those which arc' pressing upon It in dreadful sequence, too fre- 
quently a«d too naturally calls forth. ® 

(2.) Know all the good that individuals find, 

I „ Or God and Nature meant to mere mankind, 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Competence ; 

•But Health cotteists with Temperance ajpnc ; 

An ’ Peace, Oh T VirVue, Peace is all thy own. 

2. Point out all the words of Laticr. efrigin in that one of the above passages 

which you select for parsing; and substitute, as far as you can, words of Saxon 
for those of Latin origin. ^ o 

3. Write out the rules foi the agreement and government of the relative 

pronouns. c 

f .ifi* Construct a sentence ti show the use of the subjunctive mood. 


^ GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Descrjbe tiie hbundaries of Switzerland, Russia, Swedch, Hrlland, Arabia 

and E^y^t. ‘ # • 

2. Name the countries, in geographical order, which lie in a direct line bc- 

twixt^Lisbon and*St. Petersburg. ' r 

3. Describe the rise an^ course of threq of the prindjfpat* rivers in Asia. 

4. Enumerate, in geographical order, the counties ou^tbe east coast of Great 

Britain. * . * ^ ^ 

5. Nahie s^pe^of the principal sea-ports in Great Britain, anjl®givc a full 

"^count oft auy two of then. • 

6. Enumerate the principal mountains of/jrreat Britain, and the mers which 

flow froiPi them. “ < 

Sf. Assign to their respective counties ihe f6l!owing‘iown« : — feeds, Man- 
chester, <Chelrtenhan, OxIbrdT, Newcastle, Jedburgh?, pjilmarnp^, and 

Diipbar. 

8^* Describe the rise and course of the rivers of Palestine. ^ 

9. What are the latitude and lotigijude of ajvy pla^o, and hy what means 
arc these ascertained ? 

10. What produces the dlflcrencc in the length of day and ni| ht at.dilFerent 
seasons ? 
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Arithmetic and amsebra. 

« • 9 - 

1, Divide 976 by • • o * 

2. Find, by Practice, the value of 682 yards, at fi, Ss, G(L per ya^. • 
^ Hid, Hy Practic^bfte value of 5 cwt. 1 qr. 19 Iba., at^/. 16^. per cwt. 

4^^ouglA 27 yards fc^ Jl/., how much nfly be bought for 331, 

5. If 5 men receive io/. 155 . vvages fcS* 12 months, what will be ♦lie v^jpges^f 

16 men for 20 mtinths ? % # * 

6. What the^siiji^le interest^f 900?. for^lO months, at 3 per cenf. ? 

7. Lent 25/. for 292 days, and received 14/. of interest; what was the rate 

per cent ? * a * • . * 

8. JVtuljiply 8J by 7i. ^ • / 

9. What will be the cost of ^yards, when 9} yards cost 2y.? 

10. Divide®83*76 by ‘04. • • 

11. Induce 5d. to the decimal of a Dound stA'ling. * 

12. What is the square rot)! of 903? • • • 

13. What is the cube root pf ?* 

1. Divide 1 by 1^ i. ^ ^ • 

2. Given 3 a:® — 8 a; = 24 a; — 5 a;® 4o find x, ' 

3. Given the two following cc^uations, find the valirts of^ and y. 

: ' 1 ’ 

9 8“^‘ 


6‘^4 ^ ‘ 


EATINi. * 

1. Translate into English either ofUte following pfasages : — 

n.) Erant Jiae difficultates belli gerendi, quas supr& ostendimusj sed 
multa Coesarem tarrren ad id helium i^citabant : ‘ injuriae ret^torum 
equitum Romaiiorum ; rebellio facta post deditionem ; defectio datis 
obsidibus ; tot civitatum conjuratio ; in primis, ne,hac parte neg^cta, 
reliquae nationes idem sibi licere arbitnirentur.* Itaque cumc;;.4«% 
ligeret, omncs fere Gallos novis rebus studere, et ad bajlum mobiliter 
celeriterque cxcitari, omnes autem homines natura libertati studere 
et coijditionem scrvitutis odisge, priusqu^ plures civitates eonspi- 
•rareiitppartiendum sibi, ac latius distribuendv^dy ejercitum putavit, * 
(2.) Vertitur interea c(^lum.et ruit oceano nox, , * • U 

Involvens umbra magna terramque polumque, ^ 
Myrmidonumquc doios *, fusi per moenia Teuc:ri 
Conticu jre : sopor fessos complectitur artus. 

Et jam argiva phakuiA. insti'Vftis nayiftis ibat 
A Tenedb, tacitac^per arnica silentia lunae, 

Litora nota petens : flammili cumVegia puppis , 

JBxttderat ; fatisque deura defensus iniquis, * 

Inclusos utero Danaos et pinea furtimJ 
Laxat claustra Sinoif. » 

2. Parse and explain the ccastri^ion of^the words printed in italics^ in Aat 
oniB of the above pdfeistges which you selpct for translation.* * J 
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ABSTRACT OP TJIE ^OUrVe PRESCRIBED FOR NORMAt. SCHOOL 

c ^ r»TUDENTS/' 

f; ^ L— Direct Instruction<J)<» ^ 

r> -r r* . r % ^ 

r 1. Uji(^er the Rector^ — Princij)les of articcSljEite sound, anU of 

Unglish ortheopy, explanied with a praxis j course of lectures 
on the^ history of language/ witl^ enlrrged vievvt^.^ on |!)hilology; 
elements of logic ; a course pf jfhysical geogA^aphy; elements of 
astronomy *and the usev of the giol^es ; 'Singliih composit^o^t, with 
s^eial sets of exercises/ from ^ictation^j^ipwards to original essays 
oh pedagogy, and other topiJs occurring in the course of study ; 
elements of liniversal histofy: L^^tin ; revise of grammar ; i\'2air’s 
Introduction ; Caesar ; Virgil ; Livy, in class, and private studies, 
"•with difficulties explained; Greek** gratimiar; New Testament; 
Arittbasis ; religious^ instruction ; ^doctrine Shorter Catechism 
minutely gone ever ; 'Bible history ; characteristics of the sacred 
writer^ ; Scripture biography j; Jewish antiquities (John) ; exam- 
ination on passager. prescribed for Sabbath School exercises. 

2. The head master gives instructions to the male students four 
hours a-weck, from three to four o’clock, in grammar, etymology, 
and geography ; and the second master gives a similar course to 
the females. , r 

The second mc*ster uLo condifcts the writing and book-keeping 
of the male students, and the tlifrd master the writing and arith- 
metic of the females. The mathematical tutor instructs the male 
students in arithmetic aud mathematibs, from 7 to 8^ o’clock in 
the evening. The hours for French? Gaelic, music, and drawing, 
ifiidwi the masters for these branches, and those of the female stu- 
dents for industrial] work, under the matron, appear in the time 
tablets. 

^ c '• 1 1 . —Professional. Training. vv ’ ^ 

1. Teacl\iRg(as a science is expounded by the Rector in a coui'se 

of twenty lectures, of which a syllabus is appeaded to Mr. Gordon’s 
Report on this seminary in 1846. c * 

2. As an art, the students have an opportunity, as spectators, of 

^^eeing it jprgctised by the masters in the ^several dqparfments of 
the moddit school. T^ey are next entrusted with the oliarge of a 
class, and, as tbey advance, have a^turn in the different rooms by 
regulaf monthly rotation, being thus^ practifially engaged as 
teachevs fi’Um feur and^pa-half six and eight l\pui’s in the week. 
Tw ife in the week a class is taught by a'slifdent, im tlie presence 
of tho rest, wdio take notes, and freejy cfiticise whateter has oc- 
curred to them as worthy of nof<f. • t 

Of this extensive course of instruction and training I have seen 
few specimens; and these the space within whfch I Svas in- 
structed *10 Km^t my Report obliges me now to characterize /eny 
brieflyi ^ ' c o • ' 
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I> J)\rSct Imtruction #/ * , . 

Milton. — A passage Jroni tlfis poet w^s well retid,^nd gave 
scppe fpr g. good ^^ecimeu of the higher dramatical and philo- 
logical miEilysis, anai|i*emark3 on thj^ metaphorical use of wordL» 
'tJfse of tJw Glohlls.—A lecturif giving an exposition of^lj^e pria- 
ciples on whick varimis problenjs are solhred, and of the modes o^ 
determiniftg latitude and l#ngitiide. • * 

Composition. — <^'itical review 9f a set of exercises^ apd remarks 
on th# adaptation of style. . ^ he different series of exercises are 
written fti uniform sets of jjjooks^ wlftch are kept for reference? • 
GeneraT History. — Portion ^lec^d, Persia in the ^rugglo with 
Gre^c». Answers vej;y * #• 

Book V. of Vh'girs iEneid professed. Most of the stu- 
dents succeeded irf translating ^he portion allotted to them. The£e‘ 
is a junior division at grammar and Caesar; heard only partMlly. 

Greek. — Some sentences in \^\e New Testament, and the Ana- 
basis within the professiom ; parsing good. I was invited* to ex- 
amine in the classics with more minuteness than the arrangement 
of hours at that time admitted; so this I have been obliged to 
defer till a future occasion. • 

Catechism. — A large portion of the Assembly*’s Shorter Cate- 
chism, with mucii minuteness. Many knpoiftarit remarks and good 
answering on the part ot* the students! • • ^ 

All the above .subjects were iirthe Rector’s course of instruction. 
Criticism oji Lesson in Model School. — In presence of the Rector 
and assembled students, ci student taught a class in the Series 
of Lessons,’^ for half an hour. The students took notes of what- 
ever occurred to theui as being of any importance in a, profestoibrj^l 
point of view. When the class retired^ a series t)f v^ry pointed 
criticisms were delivered, several of them implying a very con- 
siderable kno^'3ledgo in detail of the various yaerits and defects 
by whicft diffiS’eut teachers are characterized. • The Jlector 
summed up with some oliservations oti the merits botfi, erf the 
lesson, as given, a^id on the learners’ criticisms* upon it. * This 
exercise takes placf twice a v^eek, and crnbeaces, in regular order, 
all the ordinary su]:yects otluition, Seculafr and religious. • 

* Mathematics and Arithmetic . — ^Phese are taught to the male 
students* by the matherpatical tutor. * A ^tonsiderS.bieTortiou oT 
th^ earlier part of the, session is devoted to a course of*arithmelief 
which i^^ chiefly ^plai^tpiry,* and nothing can be more adpiir^y^Ie 
than the clearnq^ by wliich first pilnciples are enfolded, ^nd the 
manner in vAihich*' tb^y ^re illustrated, 5ls the session advances, 
this gives* place to a course •of algebra. In geometry the 
had*advanced, at Uie tij^ie pT my visit, to about the middle of the 
Second Book of !Eiic)id! Ther^had been no revise of the First, 
and with som» allowance for this, the appearance made by most 
of ijie 8tad<^ts waa bighW creditable. • • 

Gdelic.—A. portion of Qs^ian was translated wifh much readiness. 
The parfe of*apj^ch were known, the parsing was otherwise 
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•t . ^ f . • 

not minute, the C(Furse .of fframfnatic^l sfbdy wa5 only in pro- 

g'l’^SS. • 

I^tliink i1 woufd be of no small importance|V) call tbe attentkjn 
of Highland students to regular ;fnjl stronglj^-m^ked 

idiomaffc# differences between the Gaelic and* the English, which 
they naturally apt tt) transfer from the^^formeft* to the latter, 
and afford a ground of objection^to t Re study of ^Gaelic which it 
would be most easy to remove. • ^ fT * 

Erawinff .-^SomQ exifellent speoiriiens of drawing fronf copy, 
in, various stages. Models to33e introdr.Ced witlnjut del^y. 

Music , — ^'here is a mugh fuller #itt^ndance of the students now 
than formerly, at Mr. Eb|\f«rth’sf class*for instruction in th& *prin- 
ciples of music, and for practice in gingifig i^^om the notes in parts. 
Br 9 m the ability of the teacher, I anticipate, that the next general 
examination for certificates ofluerit will show a marked improve- 
ment jn this important brar^ch. ♦ r 

The best methods of teaching the various elementary rules of 
arithmetic, — one of the Rector’s course of lectures on\eaching, as a 
scienct?, which showed much careful research on his part, and was 
listened to with, great attention by the students, most of whom 
appeared to be employed in taking notes. 

In teaching*in the fnode*i ,sch 9 ol, the students tippear to receive 
much individual attention frorjji the several masters, and the 
Rector obseiTes great regularity in visiting the rooms at the stated 
times. ^ c 


In concluding this Re]?ort on the Normal schools, I must ob- 
serve that there are a few practical^ points in which I think the 
model schools ^raay b^ susceptible of still further improvement, 
but I have* not yet seen enough <^f them to warrant me in offering 
a decided opinion in regard to them. 

In the training-schools, if due allowance be rrj^de for the con- 
dition^ ia*wh\ch most of the students^come forward, th^- time that 
they remain, and the smallness of the staff appointed for their 
espeeial instruction, the effect piDduced is wot merely great, it is 
wonderful. It may Ue ^accoijnted fbi; in parf by the earnestness 
with which many of the young men, 4^eeping#*thcir limited time^ 
^nd the object to be gained, steadily in view, apply therpselves to 
tho work of their improvement ; however this rn&y be, the 

gi^eatiiess of tho' result is shown by^the number of normal school 
stcdenls that annually pass the exaxninatvow for c^.rtificate% of merit, 
although fliey rank ge/ieral^ the third claji^ and the corres- 
pOp^^ng amount of success which has * lately beefi atftained by 
ihef etchers itvthe schools of the Ger^eraV" Assembly of the Church 
oT Scdtlancf, most of whom ha^*recewe^*not merely their profes- 
sional tVaining, but their education in the normal schopls. O^n the 
other h^nd, these results are far below what might be sectired by 
the aid otRer ^machinery already existing in Scotlaiyl, and i/iost 
easy to be\brought into 6peration. ^ 

The UnS^'ersities of ^ScotlahdJ as the circumstances vof the 
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* • 

middle clc^sst^ required, sre ^ry geneVally^ accessible, whether 
regard be had to the br?lmary Kincimit of^ preliminaVy educatwi 
(which may be allgyed to be too little), the length of the course, 
or \\m necessary pecujiiary outlay. 4 ^ ’ ^ 

l^iere are bursaties or exhibKions at all the colleges^ j»any gf 
which SLV^ sufftcient without other mear» to maintain a student^ 
during the* session or term.* A large proportion of these afe open 
to the public, and awarded by yeopiparative trial, in attainments 
which mmy be acquired at^the parish or o^er elementary schools. 

Now’, after ^ the pre^^g demafid for teachers, occasioned by 
the increased number of schaol|, hasibeen for the presept supplied, 
thoscf fooking forward tp •appoiptmei\i^ in our end6wed schools 
were required to resort^© the college^ Tor their higher qualifica- 
tions in literature and ^cictice,J5and then to the normal schools, xtSt* 
for direct instruction* but for professional fwaining as their #hief 
object, with an arra!igement e5^ecially made^foiwthe reception of 
such a class, Scotland would be in tlipfull enjoyment of madiinery 
for the improfement of her schools, and for a (continued supply of 
teachers, w’hich, if it is anywhere equalled, would certaigily not 
be surpassed by any in the world. ^ 

The following is a statement of the statFof teachers ; for the num- 
ber of students, I'vo norm**! schools , tyid of the chil- 
dren in the two model schools ; from * 184 ^ 4ill 1850 inclusive : — 

•• . # 

Staff in Edinburgh Normal Schooh during the years 1847 , 1848 , 

• 1 . 849 , and 1850 . 


Rector. 

First Master. 

Second Master, • 
Third Master. # 
Mathematical Tutor. 


Teacher of Gaelic. 
Teacher of French. 
Ttacher of Drawing. 

* Teacher ofT^saJgnody 
Matron. 


In* >647 there were 123 students and 540j[)upils. 

# „ li?48 „ 133 „ 450 ' 

,,1849 „ •ISJ „ . 400 „• 

„ 1850 „ 152 „ 380 t, • 

♦ • 

Staff in Glasgow Normal School ^dluring 1847 . 

Head Master.,- Infant Female Teacher? 

Second Master. » Music Master. . 

M^y-on. Jaijitor. • • 

initiatory Master. 


• « 

Head Master. 
Secpnd JSlasl^r. 9 
Matron. 

Initfatory Master. 

s 


j 


9 


1848 - 

Infant Female ^ea^iei 
Mathematical Tutor- 

i Music Master. 

Janitor. • » 


V84d a4d 1850 . 


Jlectoi^. ^ 

Head Master. 
Second Master. 

^ Matrortt 
Jnitiatory ^Jaster. 


Infdnt Female Teacher. 
Mathematical Tutor- 
Music ^Jjist^r. • 
•Janitor. 
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• # • 

In 1847 there were 40 sti^lent^ and ^20 pupils. * 

1848 „ ^0 • „ ^ 500 

>» 22 „ 520 ,, 


„ 18^0 


55 


5(|fF 


* Tlie following is a statemeflt af the incoriQi* and ex}>eiiditu#e of 
•the Etfitihurgh Normal ^chool, for the corr«|Spond^g years 

« Income. ^ “ 

I , — JFor the Year 184t. 

• £. 

Government Grant . • 000 


s.*d\ 


0 ^0 


Grfneraf Assenjbly^E Snb‘1 .qq q 

acriptioa 


Fees* 


174*^ 


,£1,174 3 *0 


II,—- jpor the Year 1848. 
Government Grant , . 500 

General Assembly’s Sub-l ^oo 
scription ^ • . ; / 

Fees • . . 173 

From General Assembly’s) qon 
Eclucation Funtfc * • J « * 


£1,503 9 6 


III. — jFor the Year 1840. 

• «00 0 0 


Goveriiment Grant 


General Assembly’s Sub-) q J 

8cri|ftion . • • • j • 

• * 

Fees. ^ ^ w . • 224 0 10 

• • 

From General Assembly’s) i^o iq k 
Edufation Fund . . / »> 


£1,388 0 ^ 


IV.-e^JF^r Ue Year %950. • 

«ulQyernment Grant. . • *500 0 0 

. • 

Gei^ral •Assembly’s Sub-I « 

• scripti(^i. •. , f ^ 

• • • ■ • 280 1 0 

From General Assembly’s! n lo o 

Education Fund . ./ « ^ 


£1,28 0^1^ 3 


— -For the Yj^ar 1848. 

1. Salaries . • • • G07 15 3 

2. Household expenses • 549 13 5 

3. Coals, Ac. . • » • 59 5 10 

4. Kepairs and furnishings 215 7 10 

5. Printing and advertising 39 0 11 

6. Grant ^r librarf- • . 15 0 0 

7. Taxes and insurance • 15 8 9 

8. Books ,.••• 1176 


E X P RN HR.* * 

• I . — For il^e fear 1847. 

. * #•, «• 

F. Salaries . • . • }94 13 3 

2. Borins and maju • 44 7 1 

3. Provisions, coals Ac. . 394 14 11 

^ Re]i)airs • . . • 8*2« b6 0 

*5. TaxedyiriB insurance • 18 5 0 

6. PridVing and advertising 34 8 9 

7j^ Incidents . . 5 0 0 


£1,174 5 0 


.£1,503 9 6 


• III . — For the Year 1840. 

I. Salaries •. • • » 6G9 9 0 

2 House)p)ld expenses • 339 4 0 

3. Disbursements by rector 20 8 11 

4. Coals ami gas. . . 50 14 1 

5. Taxes and insur^cS . 18 5 0 

6. Repairs and furnishings*^ 87 6 3 

7. l^inting and advertising 25 8 0 

8. Grant for library • • 10 0 0 

•9. Books 47 5 0 


£1,368 0 3 


318 
•25 
40 
r 48 


IV.-^JPor the Year 

1. Salaries . • . . 69'2f 10 

2. household expenses . 

3. ^ Disbijrs^mentday rector 

4. ^faxes and insurjince . 

5. Coals ftnd«ga«% , • • 

6. ^ Repairs and furnishings 1 00 

7. Pjrinting and advertising H ii 

•8. Grant t# librstfy . . 10 0 

9. Books* • • f • , 24 19 

10. Allowance to head4 • 

master for traifel- > ICT 0 
, ling expenses . I 

•V 


0 

3 

11 

3 

9 

9 

10 

0 

6 


.*£1,280 14 3 
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* • . * . 

lNj|OSTK]fi»5^- Schools.* • 

^ ^ 

I had th^ honor receive your Lordships’ instructions, *when I 
go to» inspect the Eoiuburgh Unitecyindustrial School, on accoVi^it 
oftHfe apprenticeship of pupil-teathers^ni it, and the aug^rjantatiqn 
of the master’* salar;p, to extend my inquiries ihto the industrial* 
department of it, and to iwport on <he propriety of gran fling the 
further aid which hs^s been souglil^ ^ 

I wmsjurther instructec?to*vjsit, at the jequest df the managers, 
some industrial schools i«^berdeeft, not otherwise on my lisFt, «o 
far as tily other* duties there miglft allow; these I yisite3, ahd 
also,^t the request of^hQ ^ieriii/)f Peifti, those in the Hospital of 
King James V., in that city. " * 

I have thus inspected s^en^chools of the class described in the^ 
Minutes of Council, of August auct Decemfier 1846, as sc^o^s 
sihkated in the denser parts of g%eat cities, anS ir^ended to attract 
from the streets vagrant youths, wko^ dre there trained to cfiminal 
pursuits, or cdcustomed to begging and vagrancy. These schools, 
more especially that of Edinburgh, have been separately reported 
on, in I'espect to book education. But I may herenotrt^e a feature 
which was common to them all, viz., the advanced ago at which 
many of the chi]^lren, as compared with thc^e in hgppier circum- 
stances, began to learn the letters, artd shortness of the time 
within which most of them acqt^red the faculty of reading with 
case, fluency, ^and expression. This is not, however, to be attri-* 
bu ted to the mere fact of* age, leading# 3s that would do, to an 
erroneous conclusion, but to Uie constant exercise of their observa- 
tion and ingenuity in.their previous street life. * 

I have now to submit a few brief ^bs^vations oi! th§ industrial 
department of each of these schools^ ^ 

Edinburgh^ United Industrial School . — Befoiy making my offi- 
cial visit io this^school, I had gone there from*ti<tie to t^me, in 
passing, to see the cliildreif at work. •! obtained *specimens of 
what they were doii^g, with the age of the little *operativej^ and 
the time that Uit^y had been |hus employed. These specimens I 
submitted to persons on wl^se judgment *in the different depart- 
Inenfs, and on whose candour, I cchald place implicit relianpce ; and 
I had th*e#9atisfaction t'6 ^find that only •one ©pinion “pFevuiled, viz.* 
that, \^ile the work was undoubtedly all j\ivenile, it would 
been crejjitable to^ regular apprentices of the same age. 

The branches taught No fhe boys are tailoring, ^hoe^naking, 
joinery, Uirning, *and 'bookbinding. AlPthe boy» are taught* to 
use the net^dle, in the fii'st instance, to* the extent of mending 
own clothes ; and^fe is ^aftey wards decided whether they remain in 
this department join* one of the others, a large proportion of 
then? feeing *^x#rcised in the use of the more common tools in the 
joiner’s shoj). 

I iHiderstand, further, J:hat boys® goi»g from 'this institution, fo 
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workshops in the town,-g^tf from a^sixgonce»to ff shilHfig a’ week, 
nijiking a third more of wag^ tor begin A^ith than if they had not 
thus been^initiate^. ^ ^ ^ 

^ There are about 50 girls ujjder the charge ?if a sewingi mistress, 
who teaches them all kind§ of ifseful needibAvork. J'hey tftake 
''tfieir ovvn^clothes and stockings, and also shirts ayd stockings for 
the boys. Various other kinds of work are done,n^such 'as netting, 
and, in some few cases, crochet* and lace-wj^uk. I obtained a 
sampler b6ok of these, J^ith the ages; of the girls attach^ #to the 
different pieces. They go in«turn by s^xes daily, to assist in the 
kitche^n, to ^ lay out the tablef and generally to ^o wlfatcver will 
prepare theiti to be active^^nd useful •house-servants ; and •those 
girls are so readily taken cfu^^o service that the mist<^ss complains 
she cannot get one of them ret^ineck sulhcicfiitly long to be of 
rha^rial use to her ^irf'training^the rest. 

It would be of th^ greatest importance to schools of this class, 
if any provision could be made for maintaining a succession of 
stipendiary monitQrs for a shorter period individually than in the 
case other schools. The shortening of the period would 
remove the< objection that the monitors would be thus kept from 
entering upon other profitable service without any corresponding 
advantage to ^hemsel^es, and the more frequent ^prospect of pro- 
motion to this oKce wo!ild 'act 'as a powerful stimulus to good 
conduct on the part o£ the more advanced class generally. When 
this school was opened in July 1847, the average number of 
children who attended, and received food, education, and industrial 
training, was 100. The number at^the time of my visit was 147, 
since beOn ijjcreased. Of these, 45 are paid for by 
benevolent individuals at ^ 1^., 3c?. per week. The distribution of 
the business and hours of thd day is as follows : — The children 
meet at 9, to breakfast, after which they turn o^t, to the play- 
ground for piny,' or to the hall for drill, till 10. lOjjhey meet 
for prayers and special religious instru(5tion ; the Protestant children 
in one of the* sCiiool-rooms, under the Protestant master; and the 
Koman Catholic children in another, under the l^oman Catholic 
master. This occupies -^he hour fully and after this there is no 
further special or doctriiia) religious instruction, whatever opportu^ 
laties mayjbfe '^ade during the secular lesson to inculpate moral 
•ujjd ChristiUn duties. '' 

I am authorised by the minister of “the parish to whose church the 
Protestant children belong, a'ld wh'Orocdasionally visits the school 
parochially, to.state that he is et^tirely satisfied With, the kind and 
.Jlixf^c^Tinoxint of the religious instruction whi^ih these children receive. 
I received a^^irtiilar statement in ^regard to the Roman Catholic 
children, from the clergymen (^f thaf jpersuasion who take an 
interest in the school. I did not find a child ii\ either division 
who coiil^ nof say the Lord’s Prayer. From 1 1 to 1 o’clock the 
junior division goes to le^sons^ and the senior to thejb trades and 
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industrial ttainiy^. At I o’clock all the bqj^ meet in the large hall, 
when they are drilled b^\ the ^^oyerintendejit* of Works, and* 
marched down to dinner. « * , j 


^ Number oftoys in book-bindijjg 
*5^ I shoe-ngakiag 

joinery and turning 
tailoring , , 

met-making 
? 

j ^ Total ^ . 

» 

• Number of girls^jw^sent 
„ absent • ^ 

„ of^oys . t 


% 


^ Total 


10 

11 

8 

20 

20 

69 * 

41 

97 

147 


9 ^9 


Of thesOj 45 are paid for by ^jenevolent indi^yd»als. 

The Superintendent ofiWorks is a m^in in every way adntirably 
fitted for the«duties which he has urftlertaken. • His previous life 
has strongly impressed liim with the necessity of constantly main- 
taining the strict order and regularity which such ait instftution 
requires. He has a very practical knowledge of jill the ordinary 
kinds of industrial occupation, and he kas devoted j;iirhself enthu- 
siastically to th^ object of reclainfing thfe chWdren under his 
charge.* * 

This is the only institution of the kind which I have visited, in 
which skilled fhanual labour has been introduced. One particular 
reason which has been assigt^ed for this *s, that, with the view of 
finally reclaiming these children, some^ employment for ««lieir 
ingenuity is important, if not necessary, as a substitute 
interest incident to the early life of^^dvSfenture which the majority 
of them havcjgd. , • 

''Idle lading Occupation in most of the other»s*ch^ols.is sewino- 
and net-making, as has beeA noticed in •the individiftil acc#unt of 
them given in the tabulated part of this Report, , * ^ 

Perth Industrial Schools^ Gi7'ls\ — ^Thirty-six boys, and 

as many girls, are, here i'Ml clotlied, edticated, and trained to 
•habits of industry, almost’ every one of whoip would othefwise 
have heer} left to grow up in deslitution, ignoranffe^ and crime. 
Service is generally obtained for them as §oon as the^are rea^^ 
for it, and the account?^ of them which the managers receive are 
generallj^ very satisfactory. ^ • j 

Aberdeen Boy^ Industrial ScJdooL ^ ^ ^ 

. ^ ^ Juvenile Bdys' ludustrial School. * * ' ' 

,, Juvenile (jirls Industrial School, • 

^ ^ Shaw^ s- Court* Gijds’*^ Indust rial School. 

These institations arc all admirably managed, and^demonstrably 
Qt^enjlcd uiith the most beneffeial Results. At a public meeting 
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for the examination of^e Shaw’s-court girls’ ^hool,*therfe were 
present a number^ of seryanH ;vrho h/^xl been trained in it ; and 
(nothing could be more gratifying than the delight and interest with 
\yhich they looked on, and which they could nol^^refrain f]^om e?^ress- 
ing. This manifestation prC‘;ed their just end^rateful appreciation 
of wkat"^ Had been done for themselves, aud was npw in the course 
of beirtg done for othei s. c ^ ^ 

It was in Aberdeen that (^.the ragged-schools of Scotland 
originated; and the fojlownig statistics wilf'^show how, fa^ they 
have been successful in accomplishing the object for which they 
'.vOre instituted. ^ ^ 

The folloVving tables ecchibit tlife* number of juvenile v^.grants 
apprehended by the Abei^cAi rural police, during the four years 
_;^rior to 1845, and the four years ^b^equent to that date; — 


Years. 

NumbeVr 

Years. 

Number. 

^18^1 

328 

1846 

14 

1842 

2%7 

;847 

6 

ia43 


1848 

6 

1844 

345 

1849 

1 

1845 

105 




C f 

And the number of juvenile delinquentsy under 12 yeai^s, com- 
mitted to prisoh during the same period : — 


>^ears. 

Number. 

Ypars. Nulnber. 

1841 

61 \ 

1846 

28 

1842 

22 f 

1847 

27 

1843 

53 

1848 

19 

1844 

1845 

r 41 
*49 

a 849 

16 


These figures demoi^strate that some great agency has been at 
wOrk, and they go far to predict that, if carried fully out, juvenile 
delinquency and vagrancj wir speedily disappear. 

^ ’ I have the honor to be,, &c. 

C e ( ‘ cl 

• * . , e Edward Woodford. 

To the^Right fJIonor able the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Educatimi, • 
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SUJJMARY A. 


The results given-being th<^e of a^uul Inspection on ty, between 1 November, 1849, and 



176 


1*4 


Per Centage* of ChV Irt.i learning 


2M3 


1*68 


2‘23 


0-63 


:22*00 


42-13 


36-89 


14-48 


Arithmetic 




¥ 


6-5 



S a 



S 


1 ^ 

ll 




pl.'TS 

£ 

cS 

s-og! 

12-04 


' Taken on Number 


fUMMARY R. 


Aggregate Annual bicome, as .stated by Managers. 


From Local 
Lndowment. 

t 

From Local 
Subscriotions. 

From Ia)cal 
(-ollections. 

From 

Scliool'pence. 

From 

other Sources. 


‘ £. s. d. 

, £. r. (/. 

j £. s. d. 

« * e 

£. L- d. 

£. r. d. 

(' 

I 

2,887 12 54 

2,067 1 44 

c 

712 12 G 

5,069 16 3 

oo 

o 



J 
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• I 1 Novotnber, 1850,— must not be tSk#! b. complete actount ofthe SRliooIs under Inspection in Scotland. 



present at E.\.amiuatlon. 


SU3IMARY B. 
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sco'i^L a:^d. 

SCHOOLS IN (JONNi:XJ[Oi?r®VVTTII TME ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

Tdlmlated Report%^ in Kietai^^J'gr t fie year 18 r)(), E. Woodiord, 

LL.D., *IIer IVIajestif s In^eclor <y hoofs ^ ^ • 


The following;: Seventeen Sciiooes were examined, and individually reported 
upon, by Mr. Gordon, after the list was closed for his last Ggneral iteport. 


Namk of School. 


4 




-0 


1. Aberdeen, East, Parish Sessional "^kliool . T Girls’ 

2. Aberdeen, Female School of Industry 

3. Dundee, Female Sessional School . . • . 

4. Inverhroth^ck, Sessional l^hool . . . ^ 

5. Aberdeen, Female Orphans’ ^sylum 

b. Belhelvie, Parish School 

7- Aberdeen, South, Parish Sessional School • • , 

8. Whitestripes, Asseirtbly’s School 

9. New Machar, Parish School . . ^ 

10. Peterculter, Parish School 

11. Perth, Mijile Parish Sessional Schotd . 

12. Ratlin, Fcmalfe School 

13. Buri^lisland • . , . • . « . • 

14. United Industrial School, Edinburgh 

1.5. Newton Pencaitland, Subscriptioit School 

16. Ceres, Parisli*Scl«D^l 

17. Tullialaw, Parish School . » ^ 


Date of 
Inspect ion. 




1840. 


22 Oct. 

23 Oct. 
25 Oct. 
27 Oct. 
20 Oct. 
3U Q'it. 
31 (5.ct. 

1 Nov. 

2 Nov', 

3 Nov. 

0 nTw. 

N(rv. 
23 Nov. 


V ,v-.r 


4 IXc. 
8 Dec. 
15 Dec. 
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2. A fair supply of Ijooks an»l maps. 3. Good; five apprenticed since visit. 4. Good. 5. Simultaneous and 
al. h. 4\ ell qualified and active, i . Map drawing good. Visited at the time of the annual public examination. 



. Good. A fair supply of books and maps; a lar^e trlobe (30 inches diameter^. 3. Very fair; t#-o apprentices. 
4. Very fair. 5. J’artly nionitorial ; somprimes the simult.aneous, but more frequently tl^ individual, mod^(# answering 
is taken, (k He is a man of ^ood ability and well informed ; he should be ifl^e successful. 7. I understand from the , 
master that many people in that district send their children only for one or two quarter ^ the year. School-house good. 
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Tabulated Rep-^rts, in detail, on Schools inspected by E. Woodford, Esn., h'L.'D, —continued. 






Tabulated Reports, in detail, on Schools inspected by E. Woodford, Esq., continued. 
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